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LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 



CHAPTER XIV 

THH OHOWtUSa HHBOIBS 

Wlut Duy not then onr Iile jnmine, 
Wliile TJotory his orast don plnmo T 
What may not otheia feu, 
II thu hs orowni eaeh yew I 

Ahdbbw Mtn-nTiTi flttt on Crommlt, 

I. — AmtTJB MntABILIB 

' Omt bells are worn threadbare with ringing for victorieB,* 
wrote Walpole of that year of marvels, 1769 : ' les Francis 
malheoreox dans lee quatre parties du monde,' was the title 
of a chapter in Voltaire's ' Sifeole de Lonis XV ' * : while 
Ganick sang in hia ' Hearts of Oak ' : 

Come, cheer up my lads ! 'tis to glory we steer, 
To add something more to this wonderful year ; 
and two gentle old ladies, living at Bath, recalled years after- 
wards to theii friend Lord Chatham the excitement felt in 
the remotest comers of England ' when oar fleets and armies 
conquered everywhere. We have a newspaper,' they wrote, 
' that comes out of London that moming ; when the boy blows 
bis horn we are all expectation.'' 

The year opened with the annotmcement of Eeppel's 
oaptore of Goree in the last days of 1768.* Six weeks 

' Yoltalro's fint idn waa to bewl it 'Lm Anglaia vfatorienx duw lea 
qnatie putiea dn mondo.' — 8m Gnfton Menioirt, p. II. 

' C&ofAamjrSS. 66 (lAdyLaoyStMibopeuidUuaTnTOT to I«Td Chatham). 

* On Dooembsr 29. Sea toI 1, p. 363. The nowi amVBd in London on 
JiUiMtj 27. 1709. 

TOL. n. B 
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2 THE CROWNING MERCIES 

later Pitt heard that Hopeon had landed at Basseterre in 
Goadelonpe,^ but he bad to wait until June 18 for news of 
the island's complete redaction. Hopson bimself made little 
progress in dislodging the French from their inland taBtnesses, 
but on his death his SQOcesBorr Barrington, harried them to 
sach purpose that on Maj 2 they were forced to surrender the 
island. The victory came not a moment too soon. Hardly 
bad the French snnendered when they beard that Bompart, 
eluding Commodore Moore, had appeared on the coast 
with reinforcements onder General Beaobamais, which would 
have enabled them to beat Harrington's force, now consider- 
ably reduced by sickness. The reinforcements were actually 
landed but returned to the ships on finding the Tlngliph in 
possession. In the following month Marie Galante, a small 
island to the south of Guadeloupe, also surrendered to Moore 
and Barrington. Pitt bad previously ordered them to seize 
Bt. Lucia, but on learning that the harbourage at Guadeloupe 
would serve all the purposes for which he required 8t. Luoia, 
approved of their dedsion not to venture on such an enterprise 
that season. The conquest of Guadeloupe fully compensated 
for the failure at Martinique. Within a year the island was 
sending to England sugar worth £426,000 and offering a market 
for English wrought iron,* while greater control over the 
French privateers could be ezerdsed from its harbour. Bat 
it was chieSy valuable in Pitt's eyes to hold as a pledge tor 
the recovery of Minorca without the sacrifice of any of his 
precious Canadian conquests. 

The capture of Marie Galante was announced in London 
on Sunday, August 6, but this news was eolipsed on the Monday 
by tidii^ of the glorious victory of Minden. Daring 1759 
I^ce Ferdinand had been set the bard task of holding his 
ground with an anny of 63,000 against Contadee on the Bhine 
with 80,000 and Broglie with 20,000 in Hesse. He had been 
driven out of Hesse by Broghe and in July had lost to Gontades 
Miinstfar and Minden, which guarded the approach to Hanover.^ 
But Gontades was no match for Ferdinand in generalship. 

' 8m ToL i, p. 392. 

' ~ i the mteTcating tnde nbaxaa daring Fitt'i IGniitiy and bdora in 
« Emm MSa. lOS (fiCMfMu). * 8m vol. I. p. MS. 
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GUADELOUPE, MINDEN, MAY— AUG. 1759 3 

He loitered in camp at Mmden instead of marching into 
Hanover and allowed Ferdinand to take np a strong position 
a few miles north of him on the Weeer, covering his . base 
of supply at Bremen ; Gontades in alarm called ap Bro^e 
to help him and thus exposed his own communications with 
Heeae. Thereupon Ferdinand at onoe sent his nephew the 
hereditary priuoe to cut off Contades's supplies from Pader- 
bom in the south, a manceavre suoceBsfolly Etocomplished 
on August 1. On the same day Gontades needlessly aban- 
doned bis strong positions to the south and east of Hinden to 
attack Ferdinand on marshy ground onf avouiable to himself. 
Ferdinand, who had only 42,000 men to face Contades's 
64,000, was ready for him. Leaving m<ffit of his German troops 
and hia artillery to secure the line of the Weser, he met 
the French attack with his TJlnglifth infantry, the Hanoverian 
guards, and some Hessians. The bnmt of the battle fell on 
the six English battahons that still bear Minden on theic 
] oolouzs.* Unwavering before the fire of the massed French 
artillery they withstood three charges of the French cavalry, 
then slowly advanced, driving the left wing of the French army 
before them. Freeh troops came up, and the French retreat ' 
was tnnted into a roat. Unfori^unately at this stage in the 
battle the allied cavalry failed Ferdinand. Their commander, 
Lord George 8ackTiUe> was ' disobliged ' and chose this occa- 
sion to vent his spleen. Pretending to misunderstand Prince 
Ferdinand's orders to charge the French when they first 
began to yield ground, he refused to budge till the favourable 
moment bad passed. But, in spite of the disgrace Sackville 
thus brought on himself rather than on the British cavahy. 
Prince Ferdinand's victory was decisive for that campaign. 
The French lost 8,000 men and over forty pieces of cannon ; 
the fugitives, cut off by the hereditary prince from their base 
of supply, streamed through Minden and dispersed over the 
ooun^ without order or discipline. Gontades lost his baggage 
and in it a series of dispatches from the French War Minister, 
BetUdale, inBtruoting him explicitly to bum and ravage vithoat 

* Tba Uth (BoA^ka), lOth (Lkaouhire Fnmlien), 23id (Welch FuiUien), 
ISth (K.OJS.B.*a). 3TUi (Hula), Olrt (E.O.Z.LJ.). 
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4 THE CROWNING MERCIES ^^^,'T 

pity the Oeiman territories he passed through. Fitt promptlj- 
published the whole oonespondenoe, vhich did enormous 1 
mischief to the French canse in Eniope. By the end of the 
year Ferdinand bad recovered Monster and Caesel as well 
aa Minden, had driven the French back to their cantoniaents 
of 1758, and, as Broglie and old Marshal Belleisle sorrowfolly 
admitted, was able to impose hie will on the armies of the Most 
Christian King.^ Ghoiseul himBeU, in the first moment of 
homiliatioQ, said the thought of Minden made him blosh for 
the Flench anny.* 

Fitt exulted with boyish fervour at the news. He sent off 
a groom post-haste to tell bis ' sweetest life ' of the ' happy 
victory ' which ' ne fait que crditre et embellir : on se 
lasse de prendre des prisonnierB,' he told her with savage 
glee, and gave s breathless epitome ol the trophies, moles, 
cannon, baggage, and correspondence captored ; Providence 
had ' blessed our immortal Ferdinand,' he said, and concluded 
with the prayer that a ' happy peace may wind up the glorioos 
work and heal a bleeding world.' London was no less joyful. 
Every house was illuminated, every street had two bonfires 
and every bonfire two hundred squibs, while the noise from 
morning till night left Horace Walpole withont any ears. 
Even before the victory Fitt had detarmined to send more 
reinforcements to Germany and, much to Newcastle's delight, 
had proposed it in the Closet 'properly and judiciously';* 
soon afterwards he sent enough men to make good the infantry 
losses at Minden. But the news that followed Minden some- 
. what damped the national enthusiasm. Frederic the Great's 
^', own numbers bad been diminished by the last strenuous 
campaign, while Austrians, Rgssians. Swedes again encompassed 
I him in undiminis^e3~force. On August 12 he once mote had 
to defend his capital against Russians, reinforced by Anstrians,' 
at Kunersdorff, and after a battle lasting twelve hoars was 
thoroughly beaten. Half his army was destroyed, the rest 
dispersed, Frederic himself thought of suicide and delegated 
his command to bis brother, and even when he recovered his 

> WMUiDgton. iii. 100. * IbA SB. 
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SACKVILLE'S DISGRACE 5 

wonted ooniage, felt that oil his hope of sftlvation rested on the 
firm support of Mi. Pitt.^ 

Eanersdorff to some extent neutralized the political effect 
of Minden : the tale brooght over from Germany of the sorry 
part played by Saokville on the field of battle struck a blow 
at the national pride in the victory. When Sackville, Btong 
by Ferdinand's openly expressed contempt, asked and obtained 
leave to cetom home, he was received as a coward. Fitt had . 
been on the best of terms with Lord George from their common j(j) 
association with the Prince of Wales's court, and had held bis 1 " 
military qualities in high esteem — so much so that on news 
of Marlborough's death in Germany he had insisted on having 
Saokville's conmiission as his successor signed on the following 
day.* Though Fitt may have felt some private compunction on 
this account, he did not allow it to influence him further than to 
obtain hie old friend's recall in the form of a permission instead of 
an order, being willing ' to give him, as a most unhappy man, 
aSlthBofficeg of kumanity, which QUI first, sacred ohject, . . , the 
public good, will allow.' But after sifting the matter he fdt com- 
pelled, when Sackville wrote to thank him for his good offices, 

to deal frankly on this very onbappy and delicate occasion, where 
delusion might prove dangerous. Give me leave, tiien, to say, that 
I find myseli . . . ondei the painful necee^ty of declaring my 
infinite concern at not having been aUe to find either from Captain 
Smith's conversation, or from your own state of facta, room, as I 
wished, for me to ofier my support, with regard to a conduct which, 
perhaps, my incompetence to judge of military questions leaves me 
at a loss to account for. 

The coort-martial claimed by Sackville himself, after be had 

' been deprived of all his military employments, declared ' 

him unfit to serve the King in any further capacity.* This 

' Pol. Con. xviii, 483, 512, 5B7. 

■ Add. MSS. 32SS5, Pitt to Duke of Newoastle, October 30, 1768. 

* A good sotnnukr; ol the sTidence of the ooiut.martiaJ is given in Mftoaen, 
Oranibg, The impreaiion left bj it ia that Sackville wu oot a coward, bnt, 
t hinking himself oa good a man u Ferdinand, did not tiy to recondle a alight 
duarepanoy between orderB brought by tiro Engliib aides-de-oamp eaoccesiTely, 
aod ignored that of a third, German, aide-de-oamp, »• ' of no stattu in the 
British army.' 
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6 THE CROWNING MERCIES 

Judgment was read oot to every regiment at home and 
abroad; 

that officers [said Fitt in his instructions] va&f be convinced that 
neither high birth noi great employments can aheltei ofiences of 
such a nature, and see they aie eubject to censuie much wone than 
death to a man who has any sense of honour. 

While in England Pitt and the King were strong enough thus 
to make an example of Saokville, in France Contades was too 
much of a favoorite at Conit to snffet for his gross incompetence 
until the whole of Hesse had been lost, when he was at last 
superseded by Broglie. Though Pitt's uncompromising sternness 
was happy tor England he had to pay for it. He not only 
made an enemy of Sackville, whose personal coimectionB gave 
him importance, but he deeply offended Bute and the Prince 
of Wales, who made the greatest efforts to save their friend 
and continued to countenance him in spite of the disgrace he# 
had brought on himself and the army.^ ff 

Fresh victories now came to wipe away for the time the 
memory of Sackville. Rodney made several attempts to 
destroy the flat-bottomed boats which were to bring over 
the invaders. He bombarded Havre and damaged stores 
collected in the town, and, though he was unable to reach 
the boats in the inner harbonr, he did enough damage to 
show Cboisenl that without a supporting fleet his boats could 
never expect even to pot to sea. Boscawen and Brodriok 
had been blockading de la Clue's squadron in Toulon from 
May to early July to prevent his getting round to Gonflans at 
Brest.' They retired to Gibraltar to re-victual early in July; 
bnt de la Clue wasted a whole precious month of this respite in 
Toulon and only pat to sea on August 5, with his twelve ships 
and three frigates. He passed the Straits of Gibraltar nndei 
cover of darkness on the 16th, but the next day was discovered 

' Shelbima (i, 246) raUtw that Q«orge n, antidpotiug the Honw ol 
Oonunoiu'i aotion aboat Wilkea, urged Fitt to get Sackville expelled bom tho 
Honw. Pitt refueed, knowing be would be le-deoted for «ome family Mat. 
' Then I do with Mr. Fitt joy upon the company be wiiboi to keep^' retorted 
tbe dovorigbt old monarolk 

= floe ToL f, pp. 407-8. 
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LAGOS, AUGUST 1769 7 

by the goardship at Cape Espaitel. When the first alarm 
was given on the eveiuDg of the 17th Bosoawen and many 
of his officera were dining with the Spanish governor of 
St. Boqae, most of the sailors were on shore, several of 
the English ships were still onder repair and the rest had 
eaila onbent in Gibialtoi Beads. Within three hoxuB the., 
fleet was oat at sea in hot chase of de la Olne. One of 
the French ships was captured, two escaped, the remaining 
tour lan ashore nnder some Fortngoese batteries near Lagos : 
of these, two, inolading the flagship, were burned, the others 
were oat oat and taken off as prizes by the Ei^Iish. The 
remaining eight of de la Clae's squadron had taken refage in 
Cadiz ; here they were discovered by Brodrick and closely 
blockaded antil the beginning of 1760, when they made their 
escape back to [Tonlon. Thus half Ghoiseol's great fleet to 
cover his invasion of England was pat oat of action before ' 
the preparations ware ready, and the Mediterranean was 
entirely at the mercy of the English Beets. 

On September 8 news of American victories began to come 
in. In the spring Amherst, leaving Wolfe and Saonders to 
their independent command on the St. Lawrence, had divided 
the troops left to him into three detachments. Stanwix was 
sent with 4000 ^ to relieve the small garrison left by Forbes at 
Fort Daqaesne — ^now Pittsbarg ; Prideaax with 6000 to captore 
Fort Ni^ara, which commanded the conunonications between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario ; while Amherst himself, with the 
main body of 11,000^ — half regolara, half provincials — advanced 
once more on Tioonderoga. Montcalm wisely kept most of 
bis men to withstand the main attack on Qaebec, leaving 
some 6000 only to hold Amherst and Prideaax in check, 
Ticonderoga, so fatal to Abercromby the year before, was 
evacoated on Amherst's approach on July 28, and eight 
days later Crown Point, at the head of Lake Champlain, 

' He ought to hare had over 7000, but tha Knthem piovincea tent leas th&u 
hall tiu Domben sxpected of them (aee KimbaJl, ii, 132). Pitt, though tender 
of the ookmialB' just auBceptibilities, oontd be severe enoogli oo their misdeeds. 
In the fonowing jear he wrote to the HBjykiideni, who had been especially 
lemisB in their levies, raqoiriog ' that they will not again prenuue to fail in 
thtir dntj to tbe Kin^ •• thc^ have hitherto done.' 



^ 
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8 THE CROWNING MERCIES 

vaB likewise abandoned by the French. By the same 
packet that brought this news came dispatohea annonncing 
the rednction of Niagara, and the thiee other small forts 
still remaining to the French sonth of Ontario. So far 
BO well: bat still no news of Wolfe and Bannders. The 
last time they were heard of was when they were off Cape 
Breton on Jane 6. Another month of saspense and then, 
on October 14, came dispatches, written on the 2nd and Sth of 
September. These contained cold comfort for Pitt after his 
anxious waiting. 

When Wolfe came to take stock of his men at Looiabarg 
in the beginning of June, be foand that the 12,000 promised 
him had dwindled to under 9000.^ These 9000 were the Sower 
of the British army, trained for colonial warfare in more than 
one campaign and enthusiastically confident in the man of 
resource and daring who was to lead them ; but they were 
none too many to capture the fortress of Qaebeo— deemed 
almost impregnable and held by aboat 15,000' Fr^cbVoldiers. 
Duiell had been sent on ahead, too late to blockade the river 
bat in time to gain asefnl information. On June 4 Saunders 
started from Looisborg with twenty-two of his men-ot-wai and 
119 transports. He had taken every precaution to ensnte success 
in his hazardous voyage. Some defective French charts of 
the river, discovered by Boscawen in 1765, were supplemented 
by the information of captured French pilots and the yet more 
valuable soundings taken by James Cook, master of E.M.S. 
Pembroke.' Not a chance was overlooked by Saunders in his 
sailing orders, which gave the minutest directions as to the 
order of advance and all the signals to be shown by day and 
by night in the perilous navigation of the river.' Thanks to 
this forethought and to the spirit of the men the voyage was 
'' accomplished without a casualty. At the most dangerous 

■ B«ooTd OfBoe~J. and W.I., 38 (Uble attached to Wolfe'a diEpatob of 
Jane 6). With the 6O00 tnerchuit seaineD and the 13^000 uilon of the fleet 
the Bngliih force oama to 27,000. (Wood, Tfte Fight for Canada; 330-1.) 

* Jatnaa Cook was the famous ezplorai who, after ■erring before the nuat 
In the menhant eerrioe, obtained hl« matter's oerti£oate in the Boyal Nav; in 
1767 at the age of thirty. For Cook'a chart* ot the St. Lawrenoe *ee Wood; 
Lot* <^ 0» Ooitqtiett of Canada. 

' Ibid. pp. 97 «gg., for tJiete eailing older*. 
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SAUNDERS NAVIGATES ST. LAWRENCE, 1769 9 

passage, nuned the Traverse, the master of one of the trans- 
potts insisted on navigating his ship vithoat the aid of the 
pUot, as a proof, he said, that ' an Enghshman shall go where 
a Frenchman dare not show his nose ' ; and, having safely 
steered his coarse, remarked ' Damn me, if there are not a 
thousand places in the 3!hame3 fifty times more hazardous 
than this ; I am ashamed that Englishmen should make 
snoh a ront abont it.' On Jane 26 the fleet arrived off the 
□e d'0rI4ans, in the middle of the St. Lawrence; some fonr 
miles below Quebec. From this station the citadel could be 
seen standing high on a promontory above the river, with 
the commercial town below. The main French army was 
encamped on the five miles of rocky coastline between 
the Rivers St. Charles and Montmorency, which flow into 
the St. Lawrence north-east of the town. Montcalm's plan 
was to remain strictly on the defensive ; he had sent his 
men-of-war into safety above Qaebec, keeping only a few 
merchantmen to ose as fire-ships, and while the main army 
defended any approach from the He d'Orl^ans, the batteries 
in Qaebec commanded the narrow channel opposite the town. 
To reach Qaebec at all was a great feat, bat for the next 
two months of July and Aognst Wolfe and Saonders made 
little progress. From Pointe L^vis opposite Quebec Wolfe 
battered the lower town and mastered the gunB of the citadel 
enoo^ to allow foor of Saanders's ships to pass through the 
channel and anchor above Quebec. Bat a joint naval and 
military attack on the main French positions between the 
St. Charles and the Montmorency was repulsed on July 31 with ' ' 
serious loss. Daring August expeditions were made to the 
outlying country and the fleet reconnoitred for landing-places 
above Quebec ; but it seemed as hard as ever to come to grips 
with Montcalm. Nothing was heard of Amherst, who should 
have made a diversion against Montreal, even if he could not 
reinforce Wolfe at Quebec.^ Wolfe himself was stricken with 

' After thft oaptnie of Ticoaderoga and Crown Point Amhent had been ^ 
de^oTably slow, ttoppiDg to build nselesa forts instead ot preaaiiig forward to 
WoUe's Mnttanoe. Amhent Dever ahicksd hia work, but on more than one 
oooanon miijndged the relative importance of ncnring his gronnd and Ganying 
ofi hii objaot with a daah. 
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fever, and on September 2 sent Pitt as desponding a letter aa 
it was in his nature to write. After describing the events ot 
the laat two months he annonnoed his intention of maVing a 
last effort to leaoh Qaeboc from above-stream aooording to a 
plan drawn up by his brigadiers. . Aftee providii^ garrismis 
for the lie d'Orl^ns and Pointe LSvis he ooold only Borape 
together some 6000 men for this effort, so reduced was his 
force by sickne^ and caaoalties ; against these 6000 Montcalm 
had nearly thrice as many. Wolfe, indeed, coold not conceal 
from Pitt that he had small hopes of snocess : ' the afbizs of 
Great Britain, I know, leqnire the most vigorous measozes, 
bnt then the coorf^ of a handful of brave men should be 
exerted only where there is some hope of a favourable event.** 
Bnt Wolfe was not the man to conclude on so desponding a 
note. 

Ton may be asauied. Sir [thus he ended the laet letter he wrote to 
Pitt], that the small part of the campaign which remains shall be 
employed (as far as I am able) for the honour of His Majesty and 
the interest of the nation, in which I am sure of being well seconded 
by the admiral and the generals. Happy, if our efiorts here can 
contribute to the success of His Majesty's arms in any other parts 



Pitt received this letter on October 14 and at once sent 
it to the GazeUe. He himself gave up all hope of success and 
' said BO publicly. But on October 16, two days later, before 
the country had time to realise that the great expedition to 
Quebec might prove another Sicilian adventure, despondency 
was turned into triumph minted with grief. Quebec had 
been captured, but Wolfe was dead. Inmiediately after 
sending his dispatch of September 2, Wolfe had transported 
his 6000 men above Quebec and for a week kept Bongain- 
ville hurrying backwards and forwards along the shore by 

' It ii dunoteriMio of WolpoIe'B iml&iniMB, when* his pnsoiul prejodioM 
ue i&TolTBd, that he take* thii pMUge u a vdled ezcnse to Coqwkj, whom 
Wolfs hkd bUmed for hia mnt of enterpiiM »t Bochdort. There ii obvioiuily 
no p^j».ii*l betwewi the tiro cubo. At Rochefoit there irae no danger — failnro 
would have bem the wont penalty for a ruh attack ; hei« «.niiitiiUi;ij« waa 
i&TolTed, for thne waa no poMible i«tr«at in oaaa of faHara : and Wolfe took 
the riak. 
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bis reoonmuBsaQcefi and feints of landing. By September 12 
his final plans were laid. He decided to land at the Anse da 
Fonlon, where be had seen a eteep and narrow path, which 
seemed ill-defended, leading up to the Plains of Abraham above 
Qoebeo. His men were ready to do whatever he asked them/ 
and scarcely needed the inspiring words of his final order : 
' The officers and men will remember what theii country expects 
from them, and what a determined body of Boldiers inaied to 
war is capable of doing against five weak French battaUons "^ 
mingled with a disorderly peasantry < ' Chance favoured 
Wolfe. Two deserters told him that some boatloads of pro- 
visions for Qaebeo were coming down the river that night. 
Thrae boats had in fact been coontermanded, but the French 
posts along the river bad not been warned of the change. 
When, therefore, Wolfe's boats floated past them in the star- 
light, their {mswec in French deceived the sentries who 
challenged them. In one of the foremost boats Wolfe softly 
recited Gray's ' Elegy ' to the officers near him, adding, 
' Gentlemen, I woold rather have written those lines than take 
Qnebeo.' * When the leading boatloads had been disembarked 
at the Anse da Foolon, twenty-fonr volonteers dashed up the 
path, while Wolfe sat below in the silence. A few mnsket 
shots rang oat, then an English bazza was heard, and Wolfe 
knew the way was clear. 

The whole 4600 chosen for the enterprise then climbed ap 
the path, dragging two gnns with them, and in the morning 
light tell into line on the Plains of Abraham. Montcalm 
was on the other side of Quebec when he heard the news. 
Collecting all the men he could, he crossed the St. Charles and 
broi^t them up for instant battle. The Frenchmen charged, 
the EngUsh waiting till they were within forty paces of them to 
let oft their first volley. Two more volley and then a charge 
tamed the French advance into a headlong rout. Wolfe ^ 
himself led the charge ; he was struck in the wrist and went 

* Bb briga^ers were not wa trustiog and liad to be sharply lepiavod by 
WoUd ior thmr want of oonfidBnoe in his jadgment (tee letten quoted in 
iXcfKnury o} Natiaiuit Biograiilig.) 

' For ft diwnuiioQ ot this inoideat we Wood, The FigM for Oasada, 2S3^ 
3S0. 
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12 THE CROWNING MERCIES 

on. Another shot etrnck him : he still went on. A third 
oanght him full in the breast and laid him low. Dying, he was 
carried to the rear. As he lay there a man shoated, ' They 
nm ! see how they run.* ' Who rtm ? ' Wolfe bad strength 
to ask. ' The enemy, Sir. Egad, tbf^ give way everywhere.' 
Wolfe gave bis last order for cutting off the French retreat 
at the St. CharleB Hiver, then turned over, marmoring, ' Now, 
God be praised, I witi die in peace \ ' Almost at the same 
moment bis chivalrous rival, Montcalm, received bis mortal 
wound : be lingered till next morning and was buried in front 
of the high altar of the Ursolines' Convent, in a hole ploogbed 
up by an English shell. 

Quebec was won this 13th day of September. With the 
death of Montcalm all brave and prudent counsel left the 
French. Vaadreuil drew oS with the army, leaving only a 
feeble garrison, who on the 18th capittdated to WoUe's 
successor Townshend. 

Pitt at once published Townshend's dispatch annoontang 
the oonqneBt of Quebec in a GazeUe E^aordinary, and wrote 
letters to Prince Ferdinand and many of his friends to let 
them know the good news. Townshend had barely said a 
word of regret for Wolfe's death, but the people of England 
were awed by their happy warrior's fall. Yet gladness in 
his victory prevailed. Addresses of congratulation poured 
in to the King, bonfires were ht in every town and village of 
England save Westerham, where the hero was bom, and 
Blackheath, where his mother sat mourning her beloved son. 
A Bolenm service of thanksgiving, for which Pitt himself 
corrected the form of prayer, was held at St. Paul's. In 
America the joy came home to them even more. The New 
England Puritans and the southern colcoiists had all suffered 
from the Frenchmen's barbarous allies; all loathed the 
Oovemment that encouraged them, and most of them had 
an intense aversion to the Boman Catholic religion of their Cana- 
dian neighbours. The chaplains who accompanied the pro- 
vincial levies stirred up this religious hatted and roused their 
flocks with sermons against ' New France, the North American 
Babylon.' Wolfe himself had echoed their sentiments when he 
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wrote in 1768, ' I own it would give me pleasure to see the 
Canadian vennin sacked and pillaged and justly repaid their 
nnheard-of onielty.'^ 'Delenda eet CarUiago, Canada moBt be 
oonqoered,' was the boiden of the preachers' cry. In the 
hour of viotory when they prophesied that the British Amerioan 
colonies, 'with the continaed blessing of Heaven, will 
become in another oentnry 01 two a mighty Empire,' they 
did not forget ' the valiant and good General Wolfe . . . 
who hvee on every loyal tongae and hvee in every 
grateful breast.' * 

Pitt himself, in moving tor a monoment to Wolfe in West- Hovem* 
minster Abbey, pronoonced a stadied enoominm on the dead ^^'' 
hero. The General's transcfflident merit, his oondact daring 
the operations, the ability and valour with which he sormonnted 
all obstacles of art and nature, his resolution in landing, his 
courage in the field, his loss to the public, the importance o( 
his conqaest, the blow given to the enemy, and the glory o( 
Britain were the ohief points in a speech which was seconded 
by a supporter who drew an apt parallel between the mover 
and his SQbject. Wolfe's appointment, he said, 

had been doe to no parliamentary interests, no family connectjons, 
no aiistociatical views; the general and the ounistei seemed to 
have been made far each other and there were circomstaDCes almost 
similar between them : Wolfe lost his life and the minister had 
buarded his head for the country.* 

In October also came news of victories by CHve, Forde, 
and Pocook in the East Indies,* and at the end of Novembw 
the great tidings of Hawke's destmotion of Confians's Brest 
6eet on the 20th, whereby England w^ treed from all fear 
of French invasion. Thronghoat a peculiarly stormy summer 
and antnnm Hawke, with a fleet of twenty-fonr of the line, 
had been keeping watch on the Biscayan coast from Brest to 
Bordeaux. DuriDg the brief intervals when he was obliged 

< BitloricaL M8S., Stopfoid SaokriUe, ii, 264. 

* See PmAmui, powim, and Wood, The FigUfor Canada, 324-6. 

* Bm ^ Btvkn 1/ Mr. PM« AdmnutraUtm, 1763 (by Almon). Walpob 
atj* put's apeech vm too atndiod and not one of bia beak 

* Sea below, pp. 25-& 
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to pat back to England for repairs and ro-TiotusUing, Bompart 
and la MamiGre slipped in,^ and transportB oame from the 
other ports to swell the fleet at Brest. At last, on Movember 14, 
Hawke being at [Corbaj, Conflans 'with twenty-one of the line 
and five frigates pat to sea. His idea was to sail to Qaiberon 
V and escort thence d'Aigoillon's transports with the invading 
host. Bat Hawke had left Conunodore DaS with some fast 
cmisers to give him warning. On the 20th Conflans sighted 
some of DofTs cruisers off Qaiberon Bay and at once gave the 
signal for action. Hardly had he done BO when he became 
aware of a great fleet bearing down apoa him. This was 
Hawke. Conflans instantly tamed to seek shelter in the Bay, 
in the narrow passages and shoals of which he oonnted on 
eluding puisait. Three years before the English Admiralty 
also would have thought him safe there, and had written of 
this very shore, ' the French perfectly knowing their own 
coasts, which ^lables them to keep near the shore and in 
shoal water, where we dare not follow them.' > But Hawke's 
blood was up. For months he had been vainly waiting for 
this fleet : now his chance had come, and though the risk 
of potsuit was great he decided without hesitation on takmg 
it. Ordering a stem chase, in spite of a strong gale he pressed 
on under full canvas. Conflans with the van reached the 
Bay in safety, but his rearguard was caught op, and French 
and Enghsh ships rushed through the narrow passage looked 
pell-mell in a deadly embrace. The din was appalling, with 
the cannon firing, the wind blowing a hurricane, and the 
breakers roaring on the shoals and shore of the Bay. Till 
nightfall the battle raged, and then both fleets anchored 
where they were. During the next two days Hawke con- 
tinued his destruction of the French ships caught in the Bay 
as in a trap. A few escaped and took refuge in the Charente 
above Bochefort ; some, jettisoning their guns, crossed the 
bar of the Vilame Biver, and were left stranded and useless 
on the mud ; two, including Conflans's flagship, were burned 
on the shoals. Altogether, besides the ships stranded help- 

> 8m vol i. p. 407. 

* Blohmonii. Paptr* BdaUng to lit Lou of Minima, 
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lesaly on the mad, the French lost six ahips and 2600 men; ' 
Nor did this repreeent all the damage done them hj Bosoawen's 
and Hawke'a victories. Their navy -was so mnch weakened 
by these ornshing blows that for the rest ot the war it hardly 
dazed to ahow itself npoii the ocean. 

The days of Mathews and Byng had now passed, and 
British sailois had learned to take risks. One of the finest 
examples of this new spirit — which was dae to Anson no less 
than to Pitt — -was Saunders's condnot at this oonjunotare. 
Betoming with six ships from the capture ot Qoebeo he heard 
off the Lizard that Conflans was oat with Hawke on his 
track. Without a thonght for the rest that he had well earned, 
be tuned aside within sight of England, writing a cart lettot 
of apolc^ to Pitt, which nms as follows : 

Bek, — The Lizard now bearing N.W.N, distance 17 leagaee 
(having with me the Devonshire and Vanguardf, I tun joined by 
Captain FhiUipe of the Juno, who infomu me that the French fleet 
k at sea, and Sii Edward Hawke after them ; I have therefore only 
time to acquaint yon that I am makiiig the best of my way in qnest 
of Sir Edwoid Hawke, which 1 hope lua Hajeaty will approve of. 
I have the Honor to be with the greatest respect. 
Sir, 
Tour most Obedient hnmble Servant, 
Chas. Sauhdebs. 
Someraet at Sea, November 19, 1759. 
Et Hon. W. Pitt, Esq. 

Pitt oarefally preserved the original of this letter : ^ it mast 
have been after his own heart. Saonders arrived too late 
to take part in the glorioos action of Qaiberon Bay, bat he 
was weU rewarded when Pitt alluded to him in Parliament NoTam> 
as 'the equal of those who have beaten armadas — nay, I wiU''''^ 
anticipate, one who will beat armadas.' 

Of all the armadas d^ined to invade England Thorot's 
akme left French waters.* With his six small ships he sailed 
from Dankirk on October IS, and, evading Boys, pat in to 
Gottfloborg. Early in 1760 he appeared before Londonderry 
and Belfast, landed at Carrickfeigas, where the ganison 
■ OhaOam MBB. S& > See voL i, p. 407. 
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aorrendered to him, and obtained provieiona on raqoisitioQ 
from Belfaat. On sailing away again attet this raid he fell 
into the arms of Captain Elliot from Einsale, vho captured 
Thurot'B three remainii^ ships, after the placky freebootw 
himself bad been killed. 

In his first roond with Choiseol Pitt had carried all before 
him. Gnadelonpe, Qnebec, Masulipatam, Minden, Lagos, and 
Qoiberon were all crowded into oqo amazing year, and 
Cboiseol's great schemes for invading England, to which he 
bad sacrificed Canada and India too, bronght utterly to nanght I 
Choisenl was no craven, and he had a proad confidence in his 
coontiy, but even be began to tbink it might be well to patch 
np a peace, and gain a breathing space to prepare for the 
day of vengeance on which he ooonted. After QuibeiOQ he 
made some offers throagb d'Aiguillon and allowed his eavoj 
in Holland to initiate conversations with Yorke. But Vienna 
thought she held Frederic, and Pitt still had bis oonqnesta to 
complete : the talks therefore oame to DoUung. 



n. — Thb Gohqubst op Canada and India 

The year 1760 came to Pitt's contemporaries, drank with 
the glories of 1769, as an anti-climax. Bat, though it brought 
no sach brilliant victories, it ronnded off the main conqaesta 
of the war. Bereft of the means of hindering Pitt, Choisenl 
early in 1760 saw whither he was tending. ' Mr. Pitt 
has plaimed to take all onr American colonies this yeai,' he 
wrote in February to the French ambassador at Madrid. 
' . . . The conqnest of Canada will be easy, since the King's 
finances do not enable him to send saccoor thither ; next, 
England will seize Louisiana without difficulty ' ; Martinique, 
the Ilea de France and de Bourbon, Pondichery and all the 
French establishments in India will then, he prophesied, fall 
into the conqueror's hands.^ This in its main outlines represents 
' A. Bowgoat, £• Ditc d» (TAommI tt FAlUoitu ttpofiuU, p. 9L 
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Pitt*B policy for 1760. Victory no less than defeat was an 
inoeDtive to him ; he was as eager to pursue an advantage ^ 
as to retrieve a loss, and did not believe in resting on his 
laurels. 

There is no sach thing as chance [he deoUred, defending hie Norem' 
activity] : chance is the nnaccountahle name of not^bing. To pnisae b«T l3t 
the war in all its parts is the only way to secure an hononrable '^^ 
peace, and the least omission in any part might be fatal to the whole 
and bring the stone which we have almost brought to tiie summit 
rolling down the hill again. 

The lednotioQ of Montreal was evidently ' the great and 
essential object remaioii^ to complete the glory of His Majesty's 
arms in North America.' ' Amherst was to be ready by May 1 
to invade Canada, ' eitbei; in one body or by different opera- 
tions . . . socording to . . . emergent oircmnstances,' ' the 
provinces were to raise their troops to the same nombers as 
last year, and Pitt had taken all the old precantiona for the 
health of the men and the equipment of the expedition:' 
Then came a check which nearly apset all his plans. After 
the capture of Quebec, Murray, the third brigadier, had been 
left in charge of the dismantled fortifications with a garrison of 
7500, for whom there was little food btit a superfluity of strong 
drink. Early in December Pitt had ordered Amherst to send 
him supplies as soon as possible, bat this had proved impos- 
Bible daring the winter. Meanwhile de L^vis, who had taken 
over the military command after Montcalm's death, had soon 
leetoied disoipline and courage in the panic-stricken French 
troops, and had began to lay his plans for the recapture of "' 
Qaebec. On April 20, when Murray's garrison had been reduced 
by Bcnrvy and exposore to less than half its original strength, 
he appeared on the heights west of the town. During the 
hard Canadian winter it had been impossible to repair the 

1 King'a Bpteeh, NoTembsr 13, 1709. 

■ Though PiU from policy gave his oomnuuidan a free hand, little eeoaped 
hit notioe in their oondnot. Ambent had inoideDtally mentioDed that Geoenl 
QogB had BomevhAt Iwatilf retired from Fort L» Galette in the preTioiiB autumn. 
Httat oDoedamaoda a full eiplaoationol ghat appeared to him an JndriwiiBble 



* He eapeoiaU; inidited that latioiu of fmb nwat ■hould be iwoed to 
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fortifications ; tor this reason and beoanse ' our little armj 
was in the habit of beating the enemy,' so Murray told Pitt, he 
decided to meet de L^vis in the open. On April 28 the French 
and English again met on the Plains of Abraham at St. Fay ; 
the English offered a more stabbom resistance than the French 
had in September, otherwise the rSles were entirely reversed. 
Murray left a third of his men on the field and was driven back 
to Quebec to starve or be battered into sorrender, onlesa help 
came in time. 

' Who the deace was thinking of Quebec ? ' exclaimed 
Horace Walpole when, instead of the captors of Montreal or 
some other victory, this defeat was announced in London on 
Jone 18. Bat prompt steps bad been taken to retrieve it. 
Mmray himself set bis garrison cbeerfolly to the work of 
defence, GovemOF Lawrence of Halifax did all he oonld to 
hasten measures of relief, Amherst at once ordered reinforce- 
ments for Quebec, and Lord Colville's fleet, which bad wintered 
at Halifax, had already started up the St. Lawrence. Pitt, 
true to his habit, immediately published the grave news in the 
Gazette and informed foreign courts of the reverse ; then 
wrote to Lawrence approving of his presence of mind, and told 
Amherst he was confident that ' the late unhappy check . . . 
will bat have animated the more yoor known zeal ' and that 
' no fataJ catastrophe will have happened there.' 

This confidence was jastified. Murray repaired his ramparts 
as best he coold and made ready for the French. But de L6vis 
' came on slowly with parallels and all the paraphernalia of a 
set siege. Both sides were pinning their hopes to the first 
boat that oame np the river when the ice had broken. On 
May 9 a ship coald be seen bom both camps sailing ap 
to Quebec ; but it showed no colours. At last to the straining 
eyes from Quebec and the Plains of Abraham a flag appeared 
at the masthead : it was unbent and the red cross of St. 
Qeorge fiuttered in the breeze. From the walls of the be- 
leaguered town men shouted themselves hoarse with Joy, 
and they soon heard from Captain Deane of the Lou>estqffs ^ 

* Dmos bad made a mnarkable puugB (rom F"g'»"'', nhaace he bad 
MJled on UMob B, ]oit two mootlu prorionilf . 
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that he vas being followed by Colville's sqoadron. On the 
15th two more English ehipB appeared. On the 16th they 
destroyed the French fiotilla ; on the 17th de L^via's army ' 
took flight, leaving Murray in possession of their camp and all 
their stores and cannon. 

Morray at once sent the joyM nevs to Pitt. His dispatch '' 
arrived on Jnne 27, only ten days after the tidings of disaster. ' 
Id England the relief was immense, and the mob went about 
shoating, ' God bless the good news.' How deep, in spite of 
his bold front, had been Pitt's anxiety can be traced in the 
few lines he dashed off to his wife on that Friday morning : 

Join, my love, with me in moat humble and grateful thanks to the 
Abci^ty. Thesiegeof Qaebeo wasraisedonHaylT. . . . Happy, 
happy day. Hy joy and huzry aie inezpreasible. 

After this tbe fall of Montreal, where the French were 
making their last stand, was only a matter of time, de 
LSvis had barely 10,000 troops to pit against nearly double 
that number under Amherst. Early in July three En^ish 
divisions began to converge on the capital: Murray from 
Quebec up the St. Lawrence, Haviland from Crown Point down 
Lake GbamploiD and the Biohelieu river, and Amherst with the 
main body, 10,000 strong, from Fort Oswego, down the rapids 
of the Bt. Lawrence. Murray and Haviland were first at the 
meeting-plaoe, Amherst having the most difficult journey, and 
also wasting some time in laying si^a to petty fortresses on 
the way. But on September 6 Montreal was encompassed. 
On the 7th Amherst sent in his terms — that all Canada should 
be yielded to the King of England, protection and the free 
exercise of their religion being assured to the inhabitants* and 
that all the French troops in Canada should lay down their 
arms for the rest of the war. Vandreuil and de L^vis pleaded 
to be allowed the honours of war, but Amherst would not hear 
of it. 

I am fully resolved [he answered the French envoy], for the infamous 
part the troops of France have acted in exciting the savages to 
perpetrate the moet horrid and unheard-of barbarities in the whole 
progrees of the war, and for other open treacheries and flagrant 
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bleaches of faith, to manifeBt to all the world b; this capitulation 
my detestation of snch practices.^ 

In spite, therefore, of de L^vis's GontinQed protests, 
Amherst's hard terms were perforce aoceitted. To-day Canada 
has become as essential a part of the British Empire as Scotland 
itself, whence Pitt had called forth recent rebels to fi^t the 
French Canadians ; and thongh the descendants of French and 
English settlers are each as proad as ever of their own race, 
they have learned to merge that racial pride in a common 
devotion to one country and one yet wider sovereignty.' 

Within a year of the conquest of Canada Pitt bad driven 
the French from nearly all their remaining possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. On October 5, 1760, Major Barr^ had 
arrived in London with Amherst's dispatch ; three weeks later 
Pitt had another ' important enterprise ' for his general to cany 
through. A few apt words of praise for Amherst's ' masterly 
plan,' ezecated with such ' unwearied diligence,' and for the 
' indefatigable constancy and intrepidity of the troops ' were 
followed by orders to prepare for an attack either on Loniaiana 
or on a West Indian island. Next day, October 26, the old 
King, George II, died suddenly and all plans were delayed ; bat 
in December Pitt ordered Amherst to make ready expeditions 
against Dominica, St. Lucia, and Martinique. There had been 
some talk of peace : all the more reason, said Pitt, to make 
' an early impression on the enemy in America, [which] could 
not fail to have the most material and probably a decisive 
influence on the Coort of France.* On May 3, 1761, the first 
expedition started from Sandy Hook ondei Lord Rdlo ; most 
of the transports were scattered by a storm, bat Rollo and 
Sir James Doaglas, the admiral on the Leeward Islands station, 
determined to attack Dominica with the few troops they had. 
On Jane 6 they landed, charged the French oitreuchments 

> See at end of thii chapter a note od the nae of iDdiana by the fVeiioh 
and ETigli«ti daring the Seven Yean War. 

' The Prime Miniat«r of the Britiib Dominion of Cknada, apeakiiig in 
London on Angnst 2, 1012 — oTeraoenturyaDdahAlflater — nid, ' I have oome 
■■ repretenting a great dominion vliioh was founded bjr two great raooa, 
. . . two noea vhioh are working togetlier to-day in nntton and harmonj 
•nd ta eameat oo-opentton to develop worthily their great heritage.' 
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in the evening, and before nighttall weie masters of the island. 
Doaglas, reporting the exploit to Pitt, qoaintly begins his letter : 
* As this is the first time I have had the honoor to write to 
Mr. Pitt it might require an apology for taking that liberty, 
bat knoving yon want none when the pabhc service is con- 
cerned. . . .' Fitt praised them for their smart action and 
told them to prepare for the next expedition against Martiniqae. 
This was delayed for some months owing to the attack on 
Belleiale, which absorbed most of the available forces, until 
Jane 1761, bat in September, shortly before bis own resigna- 
tion, Fitt bad prepared all the plans and sent oat Bodney to 
saperintend the redaction of Martiniqae, Grenada, and Bt. Lama. 
These islands were captured early in 1762, after Fitt bad 
resigned bat in conformity with bis directions. By the end of | 
the war Fitt bad wrested from France in the New World, 
Canada, Goadeloape, Martiniqae, Dominica, St. Lncia, and I 
Grenada, leaving her only half San Domingo and the oseless I 
province of Loaisiaoa. 

The year 1760 also saw the last stage of the French 
domination in the East Indies. In the days of Pitt's grand- 
father the French were of little acooant there, bat in the 
ncceeding half-centary they had serioosly menaced the exist- 
ence of the Eng^h company. The break-ap of the Mogal 
fowet in 1708 bad given a great opportanity to Earopeana to 
profit from the dissensions and rivalries of the native rulers. 
Two Frenchmen, Bossy and Dapleix, had used it to the utmost. 
Bnssy had established himself at Hyderabad, as king-maker in 
the most important coort in India ; Dupleix had proclaimed 
himself governor ol the Camatic, the strip of territory on 
which Madras and Fort St. David stood, aa well as Pondichery : 
he and Laboordonnais had even captured Madras in the 
previous war. The first to infiict a blow on Dapleix's prestige 
was Bobert Chve, a twenty-five-year-old clerk in the East India 
Company's service. In 1751 he had seized Arcot and defended 
it against all comers, and in 1752 with Major Lawrence routed 
(m army led by Frenchmen. 

In 1756, shortly before the formal declaration of war, 
Dupleix had been recalled and a trace patched ap between 
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the two companies. The French still enjojed the prestige 
among the natives gained for them by Dnpleix and Bossy, 
bat their position was not really so secoie as that of 
the English. In Bengal their factory at Ghaudem&gore 
was less important than Calcutta, with its dependent settle- 
ments at Balasore, Patna, and Dacca. On the Coromandel 
Coast they had recently seized Uasnlipatam, an English factory 
in the Governor's day, and, fmiiher south in the Camatic, 
then: establishments at Pondichery and Karikal alternated with 
Madras and Fort St. David ; bat on the west coast they 
had abandoned their conquest of Sorat and had nothing to 
coimterbal&nce the English possession of Bombay, important 
as a trading centre and still more as a harboar of refuge for 
the fleets during the monsoon months, when the Coromandel 
Coast was too dangerous. During these months the French 
were obliged to send their ships 2000 miles away to Mauritius 
or He de Bourbon. Again, as in America, their system of 
administration was too dependent on the exigencies of the 
central government. The shareholders of the French company 
had a fixed interest guaranteed to them by the gOTeromeDt 
out of the tobacco monopoly and consequently had no in- 
ducement to improve Indian commerce, and no voice in 
Indian affairs. The directors and the royal commissary 
were in fact state ofGcials who often had more important 
matters to think of than India.^ On the other hand the 
proprietors of the En^ish company, though quarrelsome and 
amateurish in their methods, were prond of theix charge (md 
felt its responsibility. In war as in peace they had to raise 
their own native and European troops ; * and were lucky if 

> See Pioaper Cnltni, Dnpttix (Fuia, 1901), pp. 1-6. 

' In 1762 the Comp»n7*B foToe in India oompriMd 4846 Emopeama, diatri. 
bnted M followa : Bengal, 380 ; Coromandel CoMt, 1404 ; Bombay, 2fi30 ; 
Benooolen, 289 i St. Helena, 234. (ChaOum MS8. S9.) On February 28, 17S6, 
Uieiraimy,inolnding both Earapeana and aativea, amounted to 9988; and 872 
more Bnropeant were dratted ont in the course of the year. There was also a 
legnlai battalion in Indi» at that date. (Reoord Office — FonifH, Fariout, 68.) 
In time of war the Company often found oonaideTsUe diffionlty in railing 
their European battalioni, sinoe they had to compete with tt» recrniting 
officen foi the King'a n^enta. (See Aobei, Sitt of BriUA Powtr M 
India, i, 69.) 
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they also obtained a few royal regimente and a few ships of >- 
the navy from a sympathetic secretary of state. 

Bnt neither seoretariea of state nor direotors in Leadenhall 
Street were of the first importance for condacting campaigns 
in a country five months' to a year's joumej distant from 
England. Canada, the West Indies, and Senegal were won 
becaase Pitt directed and planned the campaigns, which 
Amherst, Wolfe, Batrmgton, Bc»cawen, or Sannders carried oat 
according to his intentions, India was won chiefly becaose we I 
had a CUve upon the spot, ready to plan and act for himself. I 
Bat even a Clive needed support and encouragement from home, 
and that he obtained in fall measore from Fitt. Soaked from 
childhood in the traditions of oar Indian trade and govern- 
ment,* Pitt alone of the politicians at Westminster ooold 
appreciate Irhat India already was to England, and what 
she might become. Clive saw this when he was at home in 
1760. Describing interviews with Newcastle and Pitt, 

the discourBe of the fonnei [he wrote] was truly in the oonrtier'B 
Bt^e — many piofeamonB of friendship and regard, many ofiere of 
service, widiout tin least meaning in them ; bat the discourse of 
the latter, which lasted an honr and a half, was of a more serioiu 
nature and much more to the pnrpose. The subject was the support 
and weliare of the East India Company. Mr. Pitt seems thoroughly 
convinced of the infinite consequences of the East India Company to 
the nation ; he made no scruple to me of giving it the piefeienoe to " 
our concerns in America.* 

In later years Fitt himself said of India that there he had 
garnered ap his heart.' 

In 1756 Clive, hearing of the Black Hole massacre, collected 
all the available force on the Coromandel Coast and sailed with 
Admiral Watson and his three ships to the Ganges. In the 
first half of 1767 he recaptared Calcutta, drove the French outi 
of Chandemagore, and with SOOO men against 50,000 defeated 
Surajab Dowlah at Plassey on June 2S. By this battle and' 
the sabseqaent treaty, which gave the Company virtual control 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. he laid the foundation of the 

> See ohkplier L * Ihlooliii. OUm, S, 003. 

■ 8m belov, f. 893. 
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EnglialL territori&l power in India. Meanwhile Pitt, in answer 
to the Company's representation of their weak state, had srait 
oat Steevens with foor ships and a frigate to reinforoe Watson, 
and allowed the men of Aldeicron's regiment to be enlisted 
in the East Indian anny.^ News of Calcntta and Ohandemagore 
December oamo to England in September 1767 ; in the following session 
14, 1757. pjj.(. contfdsted Londoon's inactivity in America with the 
achievements of Watson and Clive in India. ' We have lost 
onr glory, hononr, and reputation everywhere bat in India,' 
he exclaimed ; 

There I find Watson, Pocock, and Clive. Wliat astonishing 
snccesa has been Watson's with only three ships, which had been 
laid up foi some time on land I He did sot stay to careen this, and 
condemn that, bnt at once sailed into the body of the Glanges. And 
by luB Bide Clive — that man not bom for a desk — ^that heaven-bom 
general ! He it is true had never learned the arts of war or that 
"^ skill in doing nothing, which only forty yean of service can bring I 
Yet was he not afraid to attack a numerons army with a handful 
of men with a magnanimity, a resolation, a determination and an 
execution that would charm a King of Prussia and with a presence 
of mind that astonished the Indies.* 

Clive's prond father at once wrote to his son an aoconnt of 
Pitt's speech.* Clive, deeply touched by such a tribnte from 
such a man,* wrote to thank him and afterwards continued 
sending him accounts of his own proceedings and appeals 

I Beooid Office-^. P. Dom. Adm. 229 (Juiiuiy 2, 1767), and Fcratu, 
Fonotu, 68. 

■ Wolpole's Manoirt. iii, 89, Maloolni'i Olivt, ii, IG7, and Sohster. t, 665 
(Lett«r of Prmoe Cxutoriski to hii lather), are the ohiat anthoritiee for thia 
■peech. Tlie King, a good judge of a fighter, agreed with Fitt in hia eetlmate 
of Clive. When aaked to allow a young lord to go and learn the art of wai in 
Germaof, he growled ont, ' Pihaw I What oan he learn there t If he want* to 
leaiD the art of war. let him go to Clive.' 

* According to Walpole ( — toMaim,Haj7,1760)CUTe'sfatherawdtooarTy 
propoaali from hia ion to Pitt, and on one oooaaion ofFeied, if Pitt wonld Mod 
Clire lome sbipa and money, that he would tend back euoogh tieMtii* to pay 
the national debt. '■ That U atfcing too mnoh,' laid Pitt : ' fifty millioni wo&ld 
suffice.' ' Lord, Sk,' aniwered the old man. ' oonaider — if yonr adminiatiation 
laata. the national debt will soon be two hnndred millioni.' 

* Pitt and Clive had probably met in 17fi4^ when Clivv waa in England 
and had been elected foi Parliameot. Clive waa ouaeated on petitioD, bnt wal 
warmly defended by Fox, irith whom Pitt waa tbco in alUanoe. 
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tor help from Eagland. Until he returned to England in 1760 
CHve temained in Bengal, where he carried all before him. 
In 1768 the EkigUsh in the Camatic, being hard pressed b; the 
French, aaked CliTS to return to their assiatanoe. Unable to 
spare men for Madras he helped them almost as effectively 
hj diversionB farther north. He sent Colonel Forde in October 
1768 against Conflans, Bossy's lieutenant in the Northern 
Ciroars. In December 1758 Forde defeated Conflans at 
Coadore, and in the fdlowing April captmred Masulipatam, 
the only factory then left to the French north of Pondiohery. 
The Dutch at Ghensnra on the Htm^ had also been giving 
troable, and in November 1769 seized some English trading 
vessels ; vhereapon Chve sent Forde to deal with them. 
After two defeats near Chensnra the Datoh agreed to confine 
themselres for the fotore to their commerce.* In 1760 Clive 
left for England after he had cleared the French oat of Bengal 
and the Northern Ciroars and destroyed their inflnenoe at 
Hyderabad, and had left the F-ngTigVi company ondispated 
misters of the commensal and political situation in the whole 
of the north-eastem part of India. 

In the Cainatio the straggle had been more evenly 
balanced. In 1766 the French government sent oat d'Aoh^ 
with a fleet and 2000 regolars tmder a new commis- 
sioner, Lally, to the Coromandel Coast. Both divisions of 
d'AchS's force eluded the English squadrons on the watch 
tox them,' and arrived on the Coromandel Coast — the 
first m September 1767, the second in the foUowing May. 
When nnited they were shghtly saperior to the English 
fleet onder Fooook, who on Watson's death in Joly 1767 
had taken command of the original three ships on the station 
and of Steevens's reinforcement, which arrived abont the same 
time 8S d'Ach^'s second division. In April and Aogast 17S8 

* Botore Beating the Dotob Forde had qutdma about atlackiiig a nomiiully 
faitodly povet sod uked CUtb tor an Older in Connoil to autborixe him. CliTtt 
WM at caida when Forde'i meBsage osme ; without intermpting the geme be 
wrote on a slip of papei : ' Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I will aend 
yon the Order in Connoil to-morrow.' Clive'i bigb-banded aotion brought no 
tnmble to the Uioistr;, for the Datoh not only apobgiaed bnt paid damaget 
for their aeiiare of Engliih traden, 

■ BeevoL i.p. 302. 
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Focock provoked d'Achd to fight, bot both combats proved 
indecisive. On land Lally was more saccessfol. He captured 
Caddalore, Fort St. D&vid, and Arcot, and in December 1768 
laid Biege to Madras with a force doable that of the defenders.^ 
At this conjonctnie Clive wrote to Pitt representing the 
argent need of reinforcements. Since the dispatch of SteevenB 
only one battaUon — Draper's — ^bad been sent to India, while 
in addition to d'Achg's fleet and 2000 men, a third French 
division with 1200 more soldiers was expected at Mauritina 
when Clive wrote on February 21, 1759 : 

The repeated supplies fumished by the Fieaoh from hoioe 
compared with the handful of men sent out to mb afford 
a melancholy proof that our Company aie not of themaelves able 
to take the proper meuures for the security of their eettlements ; 
and unless they be assisted by the Nation they must inevitably 
at last fall a sacrifice to the superior efforts of t^e French Company 
supported by their Monarch. ... It looks as if tiie French Govern- 
ment were turning dieiz arms this way, in hopes of an equivalent 
for the losses they have reason to apprehend in America from the 
formidable force sent by us into that country.* 

As Clive implied, the fault lay more with the directors of 
the Company, who, according to Anson, were at that time 
' gratifying their private resentments, distressing his Majesty's 
service, embroiling their constitaents' afhirs ... in place of 
labonring for the interest of the Company and the nation.' 
Pitt had already forestalled Clive's wishes. In Janoary 17S9 
he had sanctioned the raising of a new regiment nnder Colonel 
" Coote to sail immediately with two men-of-war and a convoy 
of Fast Indiamen. In the following April he proposed to the 
Honse of Commons an annoal snbaidy of £20,000 to asaiat 
the East India Company during the rest of the war. Before 
the reinforcements could reach India, Focock, returning in 
February from his winter anchorage at Bombay, had obliged 
Lally to give up the siege of Madras. D'Ach^ did not appear 
from Mauritios ontil September and, after landing stores at 

■ Ftmoh— 2300 EniopeMU, GOOO Sepo;*; Engliili— 1700 SniopaMU, 
2200 SepojTL 

■ OMtaK MBS. Sa. 
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Pondicbei? aod fighting anothei indecisive battle with Pocook, 
returned to Msaritios, leaving Lally to his fate. In 1760 
Pitt once more came to the Company's aid. In April the 
direotoiB wrote to India announcing the dispatch of a large 
reinforcement, ' the glorioos snooesses at home having enabled 
the government to grant us lai^e snccoors and we most 
gratefully oonfess the Ministry's care of this Company.' ^ In 
Janoaiy of this year Coote defeated Latly at Wandewash and 
by Apiil had driven the French from all their settlements in 
the Camatio except Pondicbeiy. 

Late in September 1760 Pitt wrote to his wife : 

Focock is arrived in the Downs witli seventeen rich India ships : 
value above two miUlons. CoL Coote since tiie battle had taken 
seveial places and lastly Arcot the capital of that piovinoe.* 

In these simple words Pitt ohionicled what had been in effect 
the ruin of the French East India Company. A few months 
later Fondicbery and then Mah6 on the Malabar Coast fell, 
and by April 5, 1761, the French bad not a possession left^ 
in India. In 1754 the French East India Company brooght 
over to France goods valued at £1,000,000 : in 1759, when the 
English Company's exports were worth 1| millions, the French 
exports were reduced to nothing.' 

This result was chiefly due to the disappearance of the 
French fleet from Indian waters after September 1759, a ' 
disappearance for which the credit is dae to Pitt. At the end 
of a long conversation with CUve's agent, Walsh, in November 
1759, Pitt had suddenly flashed oat at him: 'What abont 
Mauritius ? Would not the reduction of that be laying the 
axe to the root ? How far is it practicable ? ' * This was no 
sudden idea of Pitt's. In his instructions to Watson in 1767 
■ he had ordered him to attack Mauritius, if the Company 
desired it, and in 1760 be repeated these orders to the admiral 
who took over Pocock's command. He had also been collecting 

* Aaber, Bise of lU BritiA Power in India, i, TO. 

■ ChitAafflir.5S.fi. SantludbBeDr(iMptiiTedIromtheM«hraUMinlTC& 

* Lantdmmt Boate MSS. 102 (Reveiuit), <ad 99 ifftut /ndw*). 
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information from manners who had toaohed there, at He da 
Bourbon or Madagascar during the previoos forty jears,^ 
being convinced that the French oonld not hold India if 
they lost their harbooia of refage for the Indian squadron 
daring the monsoon months. In 1760 he l£d all hia 

' plans for an expedition to Maoritios nnder Keppel, the victor 
at Goree, in co-operation with Cornish, the commodore left on 
the Indian station. This expedition was afterwards diverted 
to Belleiale, bat the mere rmnooF of the preparations Fuiswered 
Pitt's purpose. Urgent orders were sent from Paris to d'Ach4, 
warning him of the intended attack and bidding him on no 
account leave Maoritins for Indian waters ; and in June 1760 

' French troops were sent to Mauritius instead of to India where 
they were sorely needed. When in February 1761 the East 
India Company asked Pitt to take up the plan onoe more, 
the need for it had passed, for the French no longer had 
eatablishmenta in India to be served by a fieet.' 

The East India Company and the men who had won India 
for Ei^land were not slow to recognise their debt to Pitt daring 
these critical years. Sulivan, chairman of the directors, 
told Pitt after his resignation that the Company ' not only 
owed their present glorious situation but their very existence 
to his generons protection,' ' Coote, the victor of Wandewasfa, 
frequently in after years soaght his advice on Indian affairs, 
and Draper, one of the heroes of the defence of Madras, 
pompously recorded his virtues on an obelisk in his garden.' 
CUve, ' the heaven-bom general, not bom for a desk,' was the 
more grateful for Pitt's generous praise that he was little 
appreciated by his own Company, whose chairman in 1761 
spoke of Stringer Lawrence as ' the greatest military officer 
that ever was in Asia.' ^ Clive's conquests were as little 
esteemed by Sulivan as bis military ability : Bengal he thongbt 
of as only useful for the saltpetre it produced, and territorial 

> CluiUuim Mas. 100. 

■ See Corbett, ij, 132 aqq.; Baatoon, ii, 420; ftnd Buchoa de Penhoio. 
L'Empin Aiiglai* iana rindt, ii, S48. 

■ Chatham MSS. 60, 

• Ibid. 27, uid Chatham Con. M, 326, iv, 124. 

* Chatham MSB. W, Snlivut to Pitt, FebroBt? S, 1761. 
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scqtufdtionB aa a oanse of anjastifiable expense to the CompaDy.^ 
Small wonder, therefore, that CUve was more confiding to Pitt 
than to his own immediate superiors, especially as he thought 
India to be the concern not merely of a few hondred share- 
holders bat of the nation. He had his doubts about the wisdom 
of committing to a trading company the control of the three 
provinces won tor them at Flassey, and the enormous revenue'^ 
which the ooUeotion of taxes over this vast tract would bring. 
Tbeoe doubts he confided to Pitt in hia first letter to bim of 
January 1759, and suggested that the nation instead of the , 
Company sboold assume these territorial and financial 
powers,* 

Chve's suggestion raised a point destined to give Pitt much 
anxiety later on. From want of due couBideration perhaps 
be had to some extent prejudged the case of territorial rights 
before Chve's letter came. In 1757, on the conquest of Calcutta, 
the Company bad prayed for permission to retain all booty, 
including places captured, as a set-oS to their great expenses. 
In spite of the law officers' adverse decision on the question of 
r^;ht, Pitt, to reUeve the Company's finances, issued letters 
patent granting them the privilege of retaining all booty gained ' 
from native enemies exclusively by their own troops and also of 
ceding by treaty with the native powers fortresses and territories 
in their possession. These letters patent, though not expHoitly 
admitting the Company's right to administer and draw revenues 
from Indian territories, went a long way towards implying 
it.' When, therefore, Clive'a agent, Walsh, came in November 
11S9 to discuss his principal's proposal that the nation should 
take over the conquered territories, Pitt evidently felt himself 
in a difficulty. While admitting that the scheme was practicable 
he put it off for the time on the ground that it involved questions 
of a ' very nice nature.' With Chve to carry it through he 
thought it might be managed, but CUve was coming home, and 

' CTottom MSS. 60, Sulivon to Pitt, July 27, 1761, 

* This scheme of collecting tsxea for the Great Mogal. for a oonaideration 
which Clive heie calculatea at £2,000,000, was not put into piaatice nntil 17SS, 
dnring Clive's eecond tenure of office. 

■ 8oe Clialham MSS. 99 for the law offioem' opinion and Pitt's iiM ' 
foi the letters patent of September 19, 17S7, and Juiiui; 14, 1758. 
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bia ssooessoiB might be less equal to the task. Pitt also hinted 
at the objection, which afterwards asBomed laigei proportions 
in his eyes, that the patronage of the Crown might be onduly 
increased thereby, and could not see hia way throagh the 
dilemma that 'the Company were not proper to have it, nor 
the Crown, for such a revenue would endanger our liberties.' 
There the matter rested, with the result, prophesied by Walsh, 
that, since the nation neglected the offer, the Company found 
itself compelled to imdertake the charge * for their greater quiet 
and safety, exolnsiTe of gain.' ^ 

The oonqnests of 1760 were cheaply won. The destruction 
of the French fleets in 1769 had jsade it impossible for Choisaol 
to send considerable reinforcements by sea, and any attempt 
by single ships to slip away from the French ports was frustrated 
by the vigilance of the English fleets. Colville had his squadron 
in America, Holmes in the West Indies, and Focook in 
Indian waters. Saunders patrolled the Mediterranean, inspired 
some awe in the Barbary pirates, and secured the Levant 
trade. Rodney watched the Channel ports, sank French flat- 
bottomed boats, and destroyed their commerce. The two old 
sea-dogs, Hawke and Boscawen, took tarns in watching the 
Biscay ports so much at their ease that they seized two small 
French islands in the Bay whereon to grow fresh vegetables 
and draw water for their men.' 

The one anxiety was Germany, where Frederic had fared 
ill in 1759 and was hard pressed in 1760. In spite of victories 
at Liegnitz in Angost, and Torgan m November, he had suffered 
crushing defeats and had lost Dresden, Glatz, and other parts 
of Saxony and Silesia. Having once cast in his lot with 
Frederic, Pitt was determined not to leave him in the torch 
at the peace ; bat he was not anxious to bay back Frederic's 
losses at the peace by the sacrifice of English conquests. The 
process of ' conquering America in Germany ' had therefore to 
be oontinned. In 1768 and 1769 Ferdinand's army had helped 
to divert France from the defence of her oversea posessions ; 
in 1760 its task was to prevent France from indirectly regain- 
ing these poBSesaionB by successes in Germany. But even after 
t Maledin. Cltw, ii, 127 »gj. * Bntiok, t, iO. 
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the viotory of Mindes Ferdinand had written to say that 
he ooold not hold oat maoh longer withoat more troops. 
It was impossible, said Pitt, to send reinfotcements while 
Conflans was still unbeaten and anxious to invade 
England ; with 27,000 soldiers in America, 4000 in 
Africa, 6000 in Gibraltar, and 10,000 already in Germany 
not s man more ooold be spared from the small garrison 
at home.i Pitt wrote to this effect on November 6, 1769 ; 
s month later Conflans was beaten, all danger was past, and 
Pitt had consented to send reinforcements. Seven regi- 
ments of cavalry, one of them Elliot's Horse, that famous 
troop of tailors whose exploits Charles Lamb himself oould 
Dot gainsay,* eight battalions of infantry and, lastly, three 
battalions of guards were sent to Germany in 1760, the only 
oonditions on which Pitt insisted being that the infantry -^ 
should be recalled at once in case of invasion, and that the 
regular troops left in Eng^d should be encamped with the 
militia ' to make the face of an army at home.' * By Septembei 
1760 Ferdinand's army had been raised to 96,000 men, over 
20,000 of whom were English, while the regulars left in Great 
Britain barely exceeded the numbers in Germany. Pitt 
recognised the risk of sending so large a proportion of the 
aimy to Germany and, in announcing to Temple the dispatch 
of the last contingent of guards, wrote, ' I stand responsible " - 
tor the event : may Heaven send it prosperous ! ' • 

At least he felt aBsnred that his generals would not play him 
false. Granby, who had succeeded to the command of the 
English contingent after Saokville's disgrace, was not a brilliant 
general, bat by his bravery, bis modesty, and his chivalry he 
quickly earned the love of the British soldier and gained the 
notoriety of tavern signs ; while Pitt said of him : ' Whoever 
feels for the honour of England must think himself a debtor 

> ChaAan MSa. 90. 

* Id his BBsay On Ae UAmeSdy 0} TaUort. He qn«stioned, howsvar, 
' whather in their SeroMt otuiges they betnjred aaything of that thoaghtlBH 
oblivion of death with nhioh a Fienohm&n jigs into battle.' At the battle 
of Emidoif in July 1760 EUiot'i Hone ooveied itaelf with glory. 

■ Aid. Mas. 32905, 1. 196. 

* OrtitmHe Poftn, i. 347. 
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to the Matqois of Granby.' * Witb Ferdinand also Pitt's 
oordiality had been steadily increasing. He proposed a grant 

Deoember of £20,000 to him aftei Minden in terms of warm admiration. 

'^B0- On his side Ferdinand was not abore a little innocent flattery 
of the great man : ' Comme toos avez servi vons mSme,' he 
writes, in a letter of January 19, 1759, ' toos devez mieux sentir 
qae personne. . . .' ; and though officially in correspondence 
with Holdemess he never failed to write privately to Pitt 
reporting his plans and even asking tor hia advice on military 
matters.* 
, , Pitt's espeotations from his generals and from his prodigality 
i I in troops were hardly answered by events. The French had 
put their one respectable marshal, Broglie, in command, and 
Ferdinand, in spite of some occasional sacoeeaes, was again 
.^ driven ont of Hesse and had mncb ado to hold on to 
Hanover. He kept the French oS Frederic, which was Pitt's 
chief aim, bat he did nothing to strike the imagination or revive 
the popularity of the German operations, which had again 
lost favour in England since Minden. Pitt himself knew 
that without more to show for the great expense England 
was incurring, he would be unable to carry^ the country with 
hitn in supporting Frederic, and in the autumn talked gloomily 
of the ' cloud that for some time has hung somewhat heavily 
upon the scene,' and even declared that without greater 
activity on Ferdinand's part he, for one, would not be for 
continuing the measures in Germany another year.' 

The ctoad of unpopularity about the German war was, 
however, barely lai^r than a man's hand ; and when, 
on October 25, 1760, George II died, Pitt was at the 
height of bia glory: Canada and India were won, the 
French West Indies were falling in, Africa had yielded the 
only spot then valuable to England, the French navy had 
been driven from the sea and one of the French armies had 
been put to flight by a few EngUsh regiments. Nor was it 

' Smland M3S. {Hialorical MSS. Committim), ii, C3S. Seranl letton 
in HumeiB, Oranbf, illoBtiAte the good ipint of the troops imdei Qr&nby, <.f. 
Lord Pembroke's remuk that the troops after mnch priTatioD tid tiresome 
muohes were ' vastly jolly and happy.' 

' See Ghaiham MSS. 90, whiah ooDtsins niDoh of thcit oorrespondaiae. 

■ See Mannen, OnnAy, pp. 146, 1G8, end Add. MSS, 32906, f. i». 
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one man's triamph : the nation gave men and money willii^y 
for what Pitt had shown them was a national straggle with 
France for the right to trade and settle where they pleased. 
Pitt himself seemed aU-powerful. The City named the new 
bridge at Blackfriars after the man who ' recovered, augmented 
and secured the British Empire in Asia, Africa and America.' * 
Parliament voted all he asked without examination ; the 
King himself had lost his dbtrnst of him and became more 
Pittite in martial schemes than Pitt himself. His ocllef^es 
oowered hefore him. When, with the ' vast and dangerous 
load ' of a great war apon what he was pleased to call his 
' feeble shoulders,' he gave way to a fit of impatience at 
some real or fancied slight. Lady Yarmonth, Newcastle, 
and all his other colleagues, panic-stricken at the thot^bt' 
that he might resign and leave the war on their hands, usually: 
gave in to all he demanded. In France bis name had become ' 
as terrible as Marlborough's half a centnry before, and to him. 
aa to a generous and all-powerful adversary, were addr^sed 
petitions for mercy or favour from French courtiers, soldiers, 
writers and even from the humblest women.' Frederic, his 
ally, talked of bitn with the respect and confidence that 
he vouchsafed to no hving monarch, and Catherine of Russia 
wrote to propitiate him. But such glory made him enemies, 
who were not softened by his impatient outbursts and his ^ 
contempt for fools. In a man who had to bear this ' vast and 
dangerous load ' alone, such outbursts may have been venial, 
but none the less surely helped to work his downfall. 

■ See the inacription m Latm in Almon, Appendix, vol. iii. 

' Of the mkoy appeals addietaed to PM b; reUtioDS ol prifoaen, ths 
falkuriog, preserved in Chalham MSS. 31, i« tlie moat engaging. ' Crojrex-Toai 
ea bonne toy, Monseignenr,' writoa Harie Duaooauanz of Honflenr, ' qne 
nom aatree fillee ao7onB bien diapoeex 4 ezaltet votre BDperioriU, landi* qu'il 
Tout plait de tenir noa amaoH claqaemiirei dans one prison ? ... en serei- 
Toni nn plaa grand homme I qnand toui me priverez de voir mon amant. . . . 
Vom tranverei pent.£tre qa'il est indecent de convenir qn'on a on amant, et 
de parler i nn grand seigneui de semblablea faribolee : maU qoand on aime 
aa matelot on y entend pas tant de fineese . . . il ee nomme Jean Daval de la 
Tille de HonfleoT de la haate ne pria k Lonisbourg sut la ganlette Le Hazard 
ranant do Cap. detenu dans lea priaona de Vinceetei depuU tiois ans : Croyex- 
moi ne toub faite« point bali ; il 7 a tant de plaisic i etre aim4, et nous aimerons 
■i Tolontien ca que nooa estimona dij^ tant.' We do not know if Pitt yielded 
to tbia prayer, bnt lince he preaerved the lettei it may have tooohed him enough 
to natore Jean Daval to his faiUiIul Harie. 
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Note oh tbi Ehployxent or Iimuira di tex Bsvxm Ybaxs' Wab 
(See above, p. SO.) 
There is no donbt that in this war the French commanden and goTemora 
were guilty of encouraging the barb&roue methods of warfare praetiaed 
by their Indian allies on ino&ensiTe settleta and on English soldiera. H. 
Waddington's impartial narrative makes this clear. Even Montcalm 
cannot be held entirely blameleas for not taking greater precautions to 
prevent the msasacre of surrendered English soldiera from Fort William 
Henry (see vol. i, p. 347). To this incident Amherat was probably alluding 
in his reply to VandreniL But the English themselves were not free from 
reproach. Before Pitt came into power Shirley had instructed Johnson 
to persuade the Indians to take np the hatchet against the French and 
told him that scal[u and prisooeiB would be paid for. (Record Office, 
C. 0. 0, 52.) Later Dinwiddle, Lientenant-Govemor of Virginia, in a 
letter to Pitt lumaelf of May 14, 1767, says incidentally that the Indians 
proceeded ' in parties with some of our people a-soalping and to discover 
the motions of the enemy ... a barbarous method of conducting war,' 
he adds apologetically, 'introduced by the French, which we are obliged 
to follow in our own defence.' (Kimball, i, 66 ; see also A. 60.) Town- 
shead said much the same in the House of Lords in 1777 : 'The ease 
was this : M. de Uoutcalm employed them early in the war, which pnt 
us under the neoesaity of doing the same ; but they were never employed 
in the army under my command, but in assisting the troope in the laborions 
services necesaarily attending an army ; they were never under miUtar; 
command, nor arrayed for mihtary purpose.' Pitt himself in his instruc- 
tions to Aberoromby and Amherst ordered them to cultivate ' the beat 
harmony and friendship possible . , . with the ehiefs of the Indian tribes 
. . . and engage the said Indians to take part and act with our forces 
in all operations as you shall judge most expedient.' Speaking nearly 
twenty years later on the subject in the House of Lords he appears to 
have forgotten these orders, and hod to be corrected by Amheiet, when 
he denied that he had sanctioned the use of Indian braves in war. (See 
below, pp. 322-4.^ But he saaotioned no suoh atrocities as thoee which 
Suffolk complacently defended twenty years later in the war against 
our own brethren. When the Indiaiks were under responsible commanden 
like Sir William Johnson, they were kept within dne limits, and no such 
incident aa the massacre of Fort William Henry disgraced our arms in 
the Seven Years' War. Amherat in his dispatch from Montreal writes : 
'Sir William Johnson has taken unwearied pain in keeping the Indians 
in humane bounds, and I have the pleasure to assure yon that not a 
peasant, woman, or child has been hurt by them since I entered the 
enemy's country.' Pitt in his answer shows the sense in which he dedred 
the Indians' oo-operatiDD. ' His Majesty,' he writes, ' hoe leamt witli 
sensible pleasnre that, hy the good order kept by Sir William Johnson 
among the Indians, no sot of cruelty has stained the lustre of the Britisli 
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CHAPTER XV 
CAU8BS OT Pitt's deolinb 



' Pitt is single, imperioas, proad, enthnsisBtiok,' eaid ol him 
hia rival Fox.* These qualities won foi fin^nd an empire, 
bat they were the undoing of Pitt. A ouui of the atmost 
consideratioQ to subordinates, he shoved his lougbest and 
most onpleasing side to equals. In conducting the details of 
a gieat affair or disposing men of good spirit to follow his 
behests few could exercise more tact and patience ; but a 
contemptuous disregard for those of hie own circle who veDtured 
to disagree with bim or hamper him raised many enemies 
on the watch to pmiish him. ' Fewer words, my Lord, for youi 
words have long lost all weight with me ' ' — may have been 
passed over when Pitt was needed, but could never have been 
forgiven even by the simple Duke of Newcastle. While 
there were losses to retrieve or new worlds to conquer, men, 
who would have been helpless without his enthosiasm and 
his readiness to take all upon him, endured his imperious 
ways, bat they nursed their grievances and longed for 
the day of revenge. Against a man of Pitt's impetuosity^' 
grievances were quickly piled up. Often he was right in 
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Babetance but by his manner gave handle to his sdversaries ; 
sometimes he was purely unreasonable. For example, though 
be made it a general rule to confine his patronage to posts 
in his own department demanding active work, on the rare 
occasions when he asked for an exceptional favour and was 
refused he was shrill in his indignation. On some fancied 
insult at Court to his oonneotion. Sir Bicbard Lyttelton, he 
wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, ' How can I show my face 
in Parhament as a minister if I cannot save a friend and brother 
from oppression and disgrace unexampled ? ' ^ In asking 
the Duke of Newcastle to give the Chaplain of the House 
of Commons a prebendal stall he wrote with grotesque 
humiUty : 

Knowing my entire inability to do (Am mighti/ matter, I beg to 
leave it with your Grace upon the justice and decency of the pre- 
tension. Ab I have not one word to say concerning bieiaichies and 
powers, I would fain hope that I might be indulged an humble 
prebend in the name of the Commons of England. 

When Temple was refused the Garter and resigned the Privy 
Seal in September 1759, Pitt, thoi^h remaining in office, 
announced that ' hia health required the air of the country,* 
and that he hoped to find greater consideration for his wishes 
' when next his reluctant steps should bring him up the 
stairs of Kensington and mix him with the dust of the ante- 
chamber.' ' 

These were triSing matters : when he differed from his 

. colleagues on affairs of greater moment he was even more 
overbearing. His irritability, which was not diminished by 
power, is accounted for partly by his public anxieties, partly 
by his frequent illnesses. Every year, except in 1758, after 
the winter labours of writing long dispatches to America and 
sending forth all his expeditions, he was laid up foe weeks 

V in the early spring and had to excuse himself through his 

> Torrent ii, 35B. 

* Tentple, in oonseqnence, obt&ined hii Oktt«r utd withdnw hu icttgnatioiL 
Bnt the King, who hated Mm, almost threw the inmgnifc in hii face, ai il he wen 
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secretaries for not answering letters or granting interviews 
even to foreign ministers. During these illnesses be was 
aware that intrignes against him were generally rife, and he was 
inclined to frighten the culprits into submission by increased 
haughtiness on his return to activity.' Besides the enemies 
he had raised in the Prince of Wales's court and among 
the ' disobhged ' military men of the old school, whom he 1 
openly flouted, be contrived in home afEairs to set against 
himself Hardwicke, Mansfield, and the powerful phalanx of i 
the law ; the Duke of Bedford and bis influential following by 
bis conduct of Irish a&birs ; Newcastle and Legge by his 
interference in finance. In all these instances he was more 
often to blame in manner than in substance. 



L — DoHSSTio Policy 

The cause, for which he brought the legal wasps' nest 
about bis ears, was a noble one, but be mismanaged it. 
Public liberty and the reform of abuses are apt to suffer when 
a nation is engaged on a great war ; but Pitt found time in 
the midst of bis military preparations to stand up for the 
rights of the people. During the vacation of 1757 a man had 
been illegally pressed for the army and confined in the Savoy. 
On bis apphcation for release Lord Mansfield decided that it 
lay within the discretion of the judge to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus or not, where, as in this case, no criminal charge was 
exhibited against a man : he also expressed doubts as to the 
power of certain judges to issue the writ at all in vacation. 
The man was released by warrant of the Secretary at War 

' This WM Mpeciallj the cue in 1769. See BMoriecd M9S. Commttinoa, 
Weston Undernox]. p. 315, June 7, 1T69: ' The political world wemB quiet 
sod lince Mr. Pitt luia again appeared after a long illness auimoaity tnbaidea 
in ODtward appearance at least.' See alw> Pruwian Minuter'a report for this 
year in RaviUe, Appendix, iii, 384, for Newcaatle'a intrigues against him 
during his ijinain, 
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and therefore saSered no h&rdBbip. Bat Pitt was aghast at 
the discoveiy that a writ of habeas corpus might be a matter 
not of obhgatioD bnt of discretion to the jadgea ; it was con- 
trary to all his ideas of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Petition 
of Bight, and Magna Charta itself. The claim of the htimble, 
who had no other property but ' property in liberty,' never 
appealed to him in vain. He immediately assomed that 
Mansfield had misinterpreted the law in order to weaken the 
liberty of the sabject, and, without oonsnltiug Hardwicke or 
indeed anybody, had a bill prepared by his Attorney-General, 
Pratt, to make it clear that in all eases the judges were bound 
to issue the writ. 

On a strict interpretation of the precedents Lord Mansfield 

Hsnli 17. was probably right in his deoisiou ; bnt Pitt mthlessly broBhed 

aside technicalities that interfered with the right to claim a 

writ of habeas corpus. ' Compounding a great law of hberty * 

he called Mansfield's judgment. 

For hia own part [lie declared is the Home of GommonB] he 
would never be entangled in the cobwebs of Westminster Hall, but 
would force any judge who nibbled at the hberties of the people 
to hide his head. To have every Englishman's birthright at the 
discretion of a judge was dangerous, since there was no trusting 
to the multiform, claahing, inconsiflteat opinions of Weatmiuster 
Hall. 

One who heard this speech, while admitting its overpowering 
force of persuasion, criticised it as that of ' a domineering school- 
master who kept his boys in order by raising their fears without 
wasting argument upon them.' In the Commons he carried 
the bill with ease, bnt be then found insuperable difQculties. 
The Kmg thought it an attack on bis prerogative, Hardwicke 
was piqued that he had not been consulted, and Mansfield 
was stung by Pitt's diatribe against him. Pitt attempted 
to beat down this opposition. He dined with Newcastle on 
April 14 and had a long legal argument with him. ' I have 
read,' he told him, ' as I suppose you have, Littleton, Coke, 
Selden, and Sir Simon D'Ewes and can talk upon this qi^jon 
as any lawyer.' He then expoimded bis view at great length — 
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that Mansfield had wilfully misinterpreted the law : ' judges 
had frequently given up law and liberty,' he said and made 
dark allusiona to the fate of the ship-money judges. ' I saw 
I was to be bullied,' quoth Newcastle, ' bat he entirely failed 
of his aim.' 

When the bill came to the Hoaee of Lords nobody supported 
it but Temple and the old warrior Granville. Hardwieke 
had it referred to the judges, reflecting that ' my Lord Mansfield 
being one of their body, has more opportunities of knowing 
and more facilities of giving them right hints, I mean in matters 
of law, than anybody else.' Pitt, in despair, threatened the 
Duke of Newcastle with ' the distmst, aUenation and complaining 
in your streets ' which would follow the rejecting the confirma- 
tion of their libertisB in the Habeas Corpus Bill,' and implored 
him by bis love for the country's good ' not to throw away all 
the confidence, goodwill and national concord which at present 
attend his Majesty's service ' ; ' but all to no purpose. The 
judges gave the answers expected of them and on June i the 
bill was rejected in the Lords, after Hardwieke had given a 
promise, which he never fulfilled, to bring in a bill to relieve 
doubts. For a few days the Court was in a flutter lest Pitt 
should resign : ' Keep Mr. Pitt till we have peace, and then 
do what you will with him,' said Lady Yarmouth. Bat 
Pitt could not resign then and contented himself with venting 
his wrath on Hardwieke 'b son, Lord Royston. Roystou 
had abused Beekford in the Honse for speaking slightin^y 
of the peers. ' I am sorry,' said Pitt, ' to bear such language June 6, 
from a gentleman who is to be a peer,' and proceeded to ''^^' 
descant on Beckford's importance and dignity, and above 
all on the dignity and importance of his office of alderman, 
concluding ' that for himself he should be prouder to be an 
alderman than a peer.' Li his stand for public liberty Pitt 
was undoubtedly right. As be retorted on Lady Yarmouth, 
when she said all the lawyers were against his bill, ' Madam, 
if all the Bishops on the Bench were to say the people should 
not have the use of the Bible, would the people part with their 
Bible ? ' But if, instead of attacking Mansfield and the 

* Aid. M8S. 32880, S. MM, 110. 
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lawyers, he had cOD0iliat«d Hardwioke he would probably 
have gained his point.^ 

Hardwicke was a mas worth even Pitt's while to oonciliate. 
He was a gieat judge, was respected by the King, and was 
slavishly followed by the Duke of Newcastle ; he carried 
great weight in the Cabinet Conncil, which, though not in office, 
he still attended, and was almost a diotatoi in the Hoose of 
Lords. As a rule Fitt and Hardwicke were on most friendly 
terms. Hardwicke hked to pose before Fitt as the man of the 
world, smiling indulgently at the younger man's enthusiasm ; 
but he recognised his ability and rarely encouraged Newcastle's 
inclination to rebel against his despotism. Fitt admired 
Hardwicke's legal knowledge, consulted him freely on all 
questions of international law, and was often ^ad of his 
criticisms on his own dispatches. But when Fitt had fully con- 
sidered a question for himself, he did not make enough allow- 
ances for the pardonable vanity of an old man accustomed to be 
consulted and to be heard with deference. He again offended 
Hardwicke's tenderest feelings in 1759 by a violent outburst 
against his son Joseph Yorke, envoy at The Hague, who had 
been guilty of what at worst was an error of judgment.' Often, 
too, by flaring up at the least breath of objection to his pet 
measures he stirred up Hardwicke to more energetic opposition 
than he would naturally have undertaken ; nor is it surprising 
that Hardwicke should now and then have been inclined to 
show Pitt that he could not carry everybody with him. 

On bis favourite militia, especially, Fitt suffered several 
rebuffs owing to Hardwicke,' who while professing to admire 
it in principle showed all the conservative lawyer's ingenuity 

■ lloBt at the DomspondBnoe relating to thii episode ii to be found in 
Torke, Bardiindce. iii, 1-6!. See also Pari. But, it, 871 tqq. for Pratt's 
bill and the argumeDti for and against it ; and Rc^rs, ProlaU of Out I/ardt of 
Hay 30 and June 2, 1768, which vere no donbt inspired by Pitt. 

» See below, pp. 76-fl. 

* In I7S7 Haidwiche with Anson and Kewoostle rejected a valnable reform 
in the payment of seamen's wages, which Fitt strongly supported ; they 
sJlowod it, however, to pass in 1768, perhaps from a feeling that the Habeas 
Corpus triumph was enough for one year. This reform was to remedy somewhat 
similar grievances to those the Chelsea Pensioners had snSered beloM Pitt's 
Ad of 1754... 
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in finding objections in detail. He tacitly enconraged the 
opposition to it in the conntty districts ; ^ refused to allow it 
to be extended even to the Lowlands of Scotland in the face 
of Pitt's support, and obstructed reforms found necessary in 
the original Act. Pitt -was in high dudgeon when the bill April 16, 
extending the nulitia beyond its original term of £ve years bad ' 
to be dropped. He declared, much to the uneasiness of Hard- 
wicke and Newcastle, that he should reintroduce it on the 
first day of the next session and that ' if the mihtia was not 
continued he should look upon the country as absolutely un- 
done ' ; and he reminded his critics that, but for the militia, 
he should nerer have been able to send to Germany the 
large drafts of regulars for which they especially clamoured.'* 
In the following aatumn, however, Pitt had a friendly talk 
with Hardwicke on the subject and removed many of his 
objections.' Such friendly talks at an earher stage of this 
and other controversies between tbem would have smoothed 
Pitt's path not only with Hardwioke but also, through his 
influence, with Newcastle. 



II. — Ireland 

With the Duke of Bedford and the Bedford connection 
Pitt quarrelled about Ireland. Here also he was right in 
substance but unnecessarily arrogant in tone to one of the 
proudest of an intensely proud aristocracy. Bedford, once 
an ally of Pitt,* had entirely gone over to Pox's side when 
he accepted the lord-Ueutenanoy of Ireland in ]7fi6. He was 

I See vol. i, p. 404. 

* In 1760 according to the Commona Journals, not 1769, u Smollett 
(bk. iii, ch. zij) itate», the principal metieiiree to amend defects in tbe militia 
laws H-eie brought f omard. Tbe bill for extending the militia to Scotland vaa 
rejected April 16, 1760. Bills raliBving counties of some of tbe eipenees 
connected uith the militia and limiting the practice of obtaining inbetitute* 
for persona] aervite were assented to oQ May 22, 1760. The rarious amending 
and consolidating Acta are 31 Geo, II, c. 26; 32 Goo. II, eo. 20, 21; 
33 Geo. 11, oc. 2. 22,24; 2 Geo. Ill, c. 20. For tbe debates and correspond, 
ence. see Add. MSS. 32904, S. 1B4, 269, 343, 392 ; 32006, ff. 103, 339. 

» See below, p. 68, 

* See YoL i, pp. 1103, 166, &□. 
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nnfortanftte in his secretary, Eigby, an tmbloshing office-aeeker 
who made bis master unpopular except among his own boon 
companions. The Dake himself, though comparatively honest 
and veil intentioned, was neither tactful nor indastrious 
and took his orders from Pitt — a man whom he bad once 
patronized — with ill-concealed impatience. When he came over 
to Ireland in 1757 the Irish Parliament, though soothed by 
a year of good government under Devonshire, was still ready 
to flare up at the remembrance of his tooUsh predecessor, 
the Duke of Dorset, and Lord George Sackville, the duke's 
Bon and secretary. Bedford's first act was not calculated 
to conciliate it. finding a pension of £800 vacant on what 
Pitt called the ' opprobrious list * of Ireland, he gave it to 
his 8Jater-in-law, Lady Betty Waldegrave. This was the more 
scandalous, since he had recently complained to Newcastle 
of the increase of these pensions in thirty years by nearly 
£20,000.^ The Irish House of Commons retorted by strong 
resolutions against pensions, absentees, and other grievances, 
which Bedford at first refused to tiansmit officially to England. 
When Pitt received Bedford's letter announcing that he should 
sot transmit the resolutions, he caUed a Cabinet Council and, 
supported by its unanimous opinion, peremptorily ordered 
Bedford to send them over and inform the Irish House of 
Commons he bad done so.* Bedford's ill-humour was not 
diminished when he found that the contents of Pitt's dispatch 
had leaked out and that he stood rebuked before the whole of 
Ireland. Instead of sending Pitt suggestions for appeasing 
the party quarrels in that kingdom, as had been requested of 
bim, he asked leave to come to England for the usual eighteen 
months' holiday. He was told by Pitt first to compose the 
differences between the various ' undertakers ' of government 
and produce a respectable list of Lords Justices to take bis 
place daring his absence.' After some difficulty Bedford 
succeeded, and came over in March 1758. 

" Bedjori Corr. U, 272. 

■ The Cabinet Council wu held on November 17, 1757 {Challum MSS. S4). 

' To avoid the troable of finding tbnie Loida Jtuticea vho would not 
quarrel, Bedford propoaed to Pitt that he should revive the plan of a ainglo 
Ixird Deputy. But Pitt thooght an attempt at ooocili«tioii ahonld be made. 
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Bedford had more apparent jastificatioD for his grievance 
as to the frequent calls made by Pitt on the Irish miUtary 
establishment. The standing anny in Ireland nvae fixed at 
12,000 and was paid by the Irish Parliament. Constitu- 
tionally there was no objection to this army being drawn upon 
in time of war, if the defences of Ireland were not unduly 
weakened ; but every man had to be wrung from Bedford. 
At each order from Pitt for Irish regiments to go on foreign 
service Bedford protested that the Papists wonld rise, that 
the country was ' full of disaffected inhabitants,' and that it 
was left open to invasion. Pitt gave little heed to these 
complaints. In the first three years of his ministry he ordered 
abroad five regiments of cavalry and three infantry battalions, 
besides making large demands on the battalions remaining in 
the island for drafts to other regiments.^ His pohcy did not 
endanger the safety of Ireland, for which he relied on the 
fleet, while no force conld have obviated small raids hke 
Thoiot's. Nor did he believe in Bedford's timorous pleas 
about civil disaffection. He was an Irishman himself on his 
mother's side, and had an uncle. Lord Orandison, and a brother- 
in-law, Mr. Keedham, who lived in Ireland and kept him 
informed of the ooontry's state of feeling.' Unmoved by the 
fears of an indolent and absentee lord-lieutenant, he jndged 
that a few French emissaries among the Papists did not portend 
disloyalty in the great mass of the population. 

The Irish were sound, but they needed stirring up to defend 
themselves ; and Bedford was not the man to stir them. At 
the Cabinet held on May 8, 1769, to discuss plans of defence, 
Bedford himself was present and in answer to his complaints 
of the redoced establishment in Ireland was instructed to issue 
commissions of array in Ulster, arm the Protestants, and beat up 

' For Pitt's reqaiaitioiu on IreUod eee lUoord Office — Forei^p^, Varimu, 
68-71 (the Irish CorreipandeDce), iJao Btdjant Can., jaimm, Pitt gener- 
aJly ordered the dnft* (o be pat on the Engliih eatAbliihment for p&y, but 
the complete battklions uid regiineiita tent abroad wera kept on the Irish 
otablishment. The infantry b«ttsiioDs aent to America and Afric* in 1767 
OiDd 17BS were replaced by Pitt during (he invaaion (oare of 17S9. 

* See CAtHAom MSS. 33 tor Orandiim's latten, eepeouJly one of Febrouy 
17&S dilating on the byklty of Inland to K^gl^nd 
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recTuitB to complete the iegimeDt9 below strength. Pitt him- 
self did bis part. He sent two regiments from Bristol to Belfast 
in May 1759, and in his dispatches exhorted Bedford to 
' use the ntmost endeavours to animate and excite loyal people 
to exert their weU-known zeal and spirit in support of govern- 
ment and in defence of all that is dear to them.' But fieilford 
preferred to nurse his grievances and did not trouble to return 
to Ireland until October. He then broke up encampments and 
dispersed the soldiers becanse of bad weather, complained that 
he could not raise the paltry 1,600 recruits needed, and refused 
to call out the militia in Ulster because it would interfere with 
the linen trade : it was difficult, he remarked, ' to infuse spirit 
without depressing too much.' In spite of this misplaced ten- 
derness for Irish susceptibiUties his government was extremely 
unpopular, owing partly to suspicions of the financial integrity 
of his subordinates, partly to rnmonrs of an intended union 
with England. Early in December 1769 the mob invaded the 
Parhament House, put an old woman in the Speaker's chair, 
and for some hours bad Dublin at its mercy. Bedford showed 
signal incompetence in dealing with this riot and tracking 
out the ringleaders. His want of statesmanlike forethought 
in providing for the country's defence was equally manifest 
when Thurot landed in Ulster in the following February. 
Colonel Jennings's small force at Carrickfergus had only a few 
rounds of ammunition and was therefore forced to surrender, 
while Bedford's zeal for the linen industry of Belfast left the 
town BO unprepared to defend it that it humbly compUed 
with Ihurot's demand for stores. 

While Bedford was lamenting that he could raise no 
recruits, public-spirited men hke Lord Drogbeda and Pitt's 
friend, Sir James Caldwell, easily raised horse and foot at theii 
own expense.^ But Pitt, in spite of the ' honour and respect 

' Caldwell coiuiilt«d Pitt about tbe nnitonn tor bia light hone, uid 
■uggested huBsai dreai. ' No,' laid Pitt, ' it would be injudicious to tAke oft 
the eye by any nhimaicat peculiaiity of dreaa from the Msential dignity of your 
corpa which will coiuiit in having your men well-chown, disciplined, mounted 
and diesied in the regimentals of your country. It vill be to their honour 
to appear like firm and deteimined soldiers, not like icaniperiDg hoMkn.' 
(Chatham MSS. 70.) 
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he had for the Irish nation,' was disgosted at the general 
apathy reported by Bedford. However genuine might be the 
zeal of his Majesty's Protestant sabjeots in Ireland, he told 
Bedford, 

the ahnoBt total inefficacy of that zeal, though ever bo real . . . 
cannot but adminUter here much just grounds of wonder and 
concern. . . . The looma and manufactuies are most deservedly 
tender points to the propiietore in that opulent kingdom, 

he admitted, but could not help drawing a contrast between 
the 14,000 militia raised in England and the inability of Irish 
Protestants to find the 1,600 recmits required of them. To 
Caldwell he poured out hia indignation in private, and Novem- 
in the House of Commons inveighed bitterly, according to ,JL 
Lucas, against all the people of Ireland, bidding the Irish 
members acquaint their friends at home that ' however they 
may talk of their zeal for the service of the government, the 
City famished more men by their single subscription than all 
the kingdom of Ireland did in a whole year.' ^ Bedford 
himself Pitt addressed in tones of haughty rebuke, which 
the proud httle duke never forgave. He was gravely sarcastic 
about his tenderness to the Ulster manufacturers ; but after 
the serious riots in Dublin he frankly warned him that he 
must show more vigilance, asked him why the ' laws were 
losing all energy, magistracy all authority, and Parliament 
all reverence,' and required him not to permit the recnrrence - 
of ' outrageous and atrocious insults and violence against the 
highest and most sacred parts of government.' He pressed 
him again and again to bring the culprits to justice and drew 
attention to the misleading reports on Ireland given to the 
Cabinet by Bedford personally.* In March 1760 Bedford 

' Ldcm adds : ' I how m; BOnl wu fired with indigiutioti at the bMB 
DSjiurt i«pre«eiitation ; ^nd how I longed for an opportimitj of aniwering uid 
hahing the flattering trioinphant ontor, upon this occsnon »t leut.' (HU- 
torical MSa. Commiition, XII, z, p. 264.) See also W&lpole, George II, 
iii, 235 

■ See Pitt'i lett«r of jBDHBty G, 1760 [Bedford Con. U, 399], and the Iriih 
Can«eipondence of December 1769-jBnnM7 1760 in Record Office — Fortign, 
ForiDiM, eS-7]. 
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came for another holiday to England and early in George Ill's 
reign resigned his post. 

Before that Pitt had one more bout with him. According 
to custom the English Privy Council sent over heads of hills 
to be considered hy the new Irish Parliament summoned at 
the beginning of the reign. Among these was a money bill, 
which the Lords Justices returned on the plea that the 
Irish House of Commons alone could grant taxes. This 
claim had long been a subject of dispute. Bedford carried 
most of the Cabinet with hiiri in rejecting it peremptorily. 
But Pitt stood out against them. While no more enlightened 
than his contemporaries in his beUef that Ireland could only 
be ruled throngh the Protestant minority, he was as jealous 
for the Irish Parliament's rights of taxation as for those of his 
own House. He refused, therefore, to sign the letter ordering 
the Lords Justices to present the bill, and afterwards, when 
Bedford dismissed his Chancellor of the Excheqaer, Malone, 
for supporting the Lords Jostioes' view, sent him a soomfol 
letter, regretting that he had not been consulted, since he 
' should have doubted the expediency of such a step and 
thought that it required to be more maturely weighed.' * 
As in the case of the Habeas Corpus and the militia, 
Pitt's Irish poUcy was more enlightened than that of his 
contemporaries. But hy his scornful treatment of the man 
through whom be had to work he lost all power of inSuencing 
his actions in Ireland. Indeed he caused Bedford to detest 
him so cordially that be would hardly allow that Pitt had 
any merit even as an orator : ' and unfortunately Bedford and 
his connection were to gain great influence in the next reign. 

> 8ee£aI/bniCerr.u,42euidiii,6,ajidW&lpolB,0wr(K///,l,31^ Codk 
para with this iocident Pitt'i opposition to the Wbigt In 1773 on the proposed 
Irish kbsentee tax (tee below, pp. 21)2-3). It u> inteR«Ut)|! to nota, in ref ecenoe 
to Uakme, whom Pitt thus took ucder hia protection, the oompuison nutde by 
Saokrille : ' For « popnlM uaembly I would Dboooe Ur. Pitt ; for • Privy 
Conncil Homy ; for twelre win mai M&Iohb.' (Leoky, Bitloq/ of /rdowi, 
i.«3-) 

■ Tiry to Solmr, Beptembei 4, I76S {XomAmmm Hokk M88. toL z). 
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FINANCE m SEVEN YEARS' WAR 



ni. — Pitt and thb Finance of hib Wab 

Pitt was very sensitive about the conBtantly increasing 
budgets daring his miiuBtry. The covert oppoaition of men 
like Bedford, Newcastle and Holdemess, who had felt the 
lash of his tongue, he thought he could ignore as long as he bad 
thesapport of the people ; but, when plain citizens like Clive'sl 
father twitted him on the enormous debt, he recognised thati 
the most serious danger to this support would be a popular out- 
cry against the extravagance of the war. He often, therefore, 
rudely reminded Newcastle and Legge, who were primarily 
responsible for revenue and espendituie, that, though he 
expected all his demands for money to be mstantly satisfied, 
he was keeping a vigilant eye on Treasury methods of 
administration. 

The financial system of the country, even aa simplified 
by Felham's reforms,^ did not lend itself easily to the extra- 
ordinary demands made by Pitt for the Seven Years' War. 
Instead of a single Gonsohdated Fund, there were four — the 
Civil List, South Sea, Aggregate, and General Funds, each fed 
by separate taxes or proportions of taxes and each earmarked 
for the payment of separate chaises and debt-services. Any 
sorpluses arising from these four funds were paid into the 
Sinking Fund, which was nominally for the redemption of debt, 
but in an emergency was drawn upon for current servioee. 
The revenue was derived mainly from three sources, the land 
tax, the malt tax, and tonnage and poundage on imports 
and a few exports. The land tax, by an indulgent system of 
assessment, was levied on only half the actual value of land 
and on scarcely one-fiftieth of personal property ; though it 
normally stood at 2s. in the pound, in war time it was invariably 
raised to 4s. when it brought in about £2,000,000. The malt 
tax in 1766 was G^d. a bushel ; in 1760 Legge raised it to 
91d., which brought in an average yield of £750,000. Tonnage 
and poundage could be reckoned at a mean of 20 per cent, 
on aU imports, to which Legge added a farther 6 per cent. 

' See ToL i, pp. 168-ft 
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in 1759. Before the war the average revenae of Great 
Britain from all sources came to ondar £7,000,000 : with the 
increase to the land tax and the extra malt and import dnties 
it barely exceeded £8,600,000.^ Under the existing system 
of finance it was difficult to add appreciably to this total. 
£ven with its low assessment the land tax of 4s. was con- 
sidered a grievous burden ; while most articles of import were 
either taxed beyond the most remunerative point or entirely 
prohibited.' 

But Pitt's world-wide campaigns, though extraordinarily 
cheap compared with later wars, could not be carried on for 
eight or nine millions a year. In 1767, it is true, the sup- 
plies voted amounted to only £8,509,000, but in 1766 they 
rose to £10,486,000, m 1769 were £12,761,000, m 1760 
£16,503,000, in 1761 £19,616,000," and in 1762 £18,299,000.* 
Part of the deficit for these years was met by drawing on the 
Sinking Fond, part by new loans. Lyttelton raised a loan of 

> Dowell {EitUry oj Taxation, toL ii, cbap. v) eaUiiuitM (he rsrmine Ioe 

ITSSmIoUowi;— 

CuBtomB £1,780,000 

Excise (inohidiDg iiult tex) 3,660,000 

\mbA tax (tl 2«. 1,000,000 

WindoiT lax, dntiea on peoedoiu mnd officea . 235,000 

Stampa 137,000 . 

£0,812,000 ' 

SincUir [BiOory of At PuUtc fietwnttc, toL i] givM the revenne for 17S9 u 

f ollowB :— 

Cuatoms £1,985,376 

Excise (inclndiiig nult tax) 3,887,340 

lADdtaxat4s. 1,737,608 

iDddeDtt 050,000 

Stamps 263,207 

£8,523,640 

* For this sketch of the fitumcial system in I^tt'e time s«b Dowell, loc eit, 
Adam Smith, Sincbir. loc cit.. An Account of tht Revenvt of Iht Croum, by Mr, 
Legge ILanedatm* Hmut MSS. 116) and Chatham MSS. 81. 

* Id Dormal jeus (he Ciril List of £800,000 was not voted with the nppliw 
ot the year, being met by special taxes not included in the annual revenue ill 
the country. Bat in 1761, the first year of the new reign, the Civil List appeared 
on the eatimataa, and the taxes to meet it nere voted for the reign. 

* Id 1762 the Fnuiian •abndj' <d £670,000 waa not voted. 
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£2,000,000 in 1766; Legge, £3,000,000 in 1757, £5,000,000 
in 1758, £6,600,000 in 1759, £8,000,000 in 1760, £12,000,000 
in 1761 ; Barrington £12,000,000 m 1762. But these sums do 
not represent the total amount of debt inconed, which was 
considerably increased by lottery prizes and annnitieB thrown 
in to induce sabscribers to be content with 8 per cent, interest. 
Altogether by the end of the war the national debt, reduced 
by Pelham's operations to £72,000,000 in 1765, had been ' 
brought up to nearly £150,000,000.1 

Most of the economists and politicians of the time were 
aghast at these budgets and loans. Hume, writing on Public 
Credit four years before the war, took the gloomiest view 
then of the nation's indehtedness : ' It must, indeed,' he 
said, ' be one of these two events : either the nation most 
destroy pubhe credit, or public credit will destroy the nation.' 
Adam Smith, writing in the middle of the American war, 
was doubtful whether the nation ' coold support, without 
great distress, a burden a little greater than what has already 
been laid upon her.' Felham thought a budget of £10,000,000 
and a debt of £78,000,000 almost destructive of the country's 
credit,' and nearly every pamphleteer who wrote against 
Pitt during the war laid the greatest stress on the bankruptcy 
and ruin which was bound to overtake the country as a result 
of his extravagance. Smollett added a barb to the shaft 
when he pointed out with malevolent exactitude that in the 
budget of 1760 a sum of £2,844,486 l&t. lid. was 

paid to foreigners for supporting the war in Germany . . . during 
the administration of those who declared in Parliament (the words 
atill flounding in our ears) that not a man, nor even half a man, 
should be sent from Great Britain to Germany to fight the battles 
of any foreign elector.' 

Undoubtedly, considering the comparative poverty of the 
country in Pitt's time, both budgets and loans were high. 

' AcUm Smith (Book V, chap, iii) reckoiw tlut, after varionB adjoct- 
meDls had beeo made and the estimatod value of life aimnitiw included, the 
debt ia 1704 was about £147,000,000. Tha %are oomipond* nry cloael; 
with that given in The Priatnt State of the Nation, publiahed ia 176S, ai well 
aa with that of Sic John Sinolair, who wrote in 1803. 

• See vol. i, p. 169. ■ BMoff, Book m, chap. xiL 
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Beckoning the popolatioo of Great Britain at 8,000,000 in 
1762, the expenditore for that year came to nearly £2 10s., 
■^ and the debt charge to over £18 per head of the population. 
Hov high this was may be seen from the fact that in 1902, at 
the end of the South African war, when the country was im- 
meaaurably richer and the value of money much lower, the 
annual expenditure per head was only £4 and the debt charge 
no more than £19.' 

When Pitt became Secretary of State he saw too well 
the connection between the success of his campaigns and the 
policy of the Treasury to allow Newcastle and Legge to man^e 
the country's finances without his interference. Unfortunately 
this interference was not uniform or consistent. Sometimes, 
according to the theory of departmental government then 
nnjyersally held, be oBtentatiouBly disclaimed all responsibility 
for finance, and talked both in pubhc and private as if it were 
a matter from which he was entirely detached. In such moods 
be would give it to he understood that it was his business to 
call forth fleets and armies and direct their operations, the 
Treasury's to provide the money for such purposes and see 
that it was not wastefullj administered. In 1769, for example, 
after complaining to the Duke of Newcastle of the uncertainty 
and procrastination of the Treasury, be added that he had no 
intention 

by aay public Btatement to be understood as bufieting Hr. Legge, 
which he did not mean. Finance was not his department : he 
could not therefore be held responsible for it ; but he hoped those 
whose particular province it was would take this very intereeting 
aSair [of public credit] into their most serioufi consideration, and 
think of applying some remedy before it was too late.* 

I In 1762 Ireluid had iep«T»t« taxM and • npanle debt. There an no 
exact figure* available for the pop«il«tion of Great Britain in 1762, bat Fnllai- 
I ton, OautUer cf the World, ertdmatea that of BngUnd and Walee at e{ milliou, 
' to which 1} millioiu ma; be added for SootUnd. In 1772 Pennant estimated 
the popnUtion of England and Scotland at 10,000,000, a slightly higher figure 
than Fullarton'a for 1770 (Pinkertcm, Foj/agu, iii. 477). In 1902 the population 
of the United Kingdom was 41} milhona, the budget balanced at •bont£17&l 
milliooi, and the national debt stood at aboat £706^ millions. 

■ Aid. JfSS. 32800, L 223, HemoiandnmbjNBwoaitle on TAcfVcMNi Slate 
q/ Affbira at Borne amd Abnad (April 21, 11119]. See, howercr, bebir, pp. 62-6, 
Pitt't idea of ' not bofieting Hr. Legge.' 
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But this was too detached an attitnde for Pitt to keep up , 
consistently. ' I find Mr. Pitt will be very meddling in all 
these affaire ... be wanted plainly to give me directions 
wliat to do,' ^ is nsaally the burden of Newcastle's complaints, 
about Pitt's attitude on fioanoe. On the cost of the German 
operations especially Newcastle had many bad quarters of an 
hour with Pitt. They were the least popular part of the war, 
and also the most extravagant. This extravagance was partly 
dae to Newcastle's habit, from subservience to the King, of 
passing the German accoonts without close examination. In ; 
the spring of 1768 Pitt was aghast at the prodigious expense, ' 

. . . the establisliments bo UgK, the allowances bo ezoesaiTe in 
quantity . . . the demand of forage ... is preposterous and woald 
revolt all the world. I wish to God I could see my way through 
this mountain of expense.' 

He even accused the poor old doke of wilfully passing an 
exorbitant demand for the Eessiaa troops' forage, in order to 
render the war, * his war,' odious and impracticable.' In 
the autumn of the same year Newcastle suddenly informed 
Pitt that a loan of £12,000,000 would be required for the 
service of 1769. Pitt had reckoned on half that amount, and 
on investigation discovered the excess to be chiefly due to 
an impudent demand of Mupchaaseo, which Newcastle had . 
meekly accepted, to double the cost of the German troops. 
There was an explosion and a threat of resignation from Pitt 
before Newcastle was brought to his senses. The excessive 
estimate was withdrawn, the amount of the loan halved, and 
Pitt restored to good humour. He could now, ha said, go 
down to the House in the highest spirits ; and, Newcastle tells 
the King, he spoke ' with the greatest respect of your Majesty's 
electorate and expressed the highest gratitude to your Majesty 
for risking the rain and destmction of your electoral dominions 

■ Aid. M38. 32912, L 16L 
* CIkMoih Con. i. 30S. 

■ Add. MSa. 32918, f. 467. Aooording to the Pnudu) miToyt (Scluefet, 
n' Sfl2) ttura wu Boiii« giDnnd lor Pitt'i nupicioiu th»t soma of the Tioaraiy 
offlcula, merely to ■pttA him, wero waatefnl of the imtjonal neooroe*. How- 
CMtle, at uiy rate, wu quite iimooeDtly mcompetent. 

■ 1 
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for the sake of this oonntiy.' ' Bat Pitt was not pacified for 
long. His often repeated homilies on extravagance wrong 
from the distracted dake the comment that it was amazing 
the person who by his measures had ran op all this expense 
should grumble at it ; * 

such treatment [he declared to Hardwicke] from one whom Z have 
nooriabed and served is not and caimot be borne ... he will be 
|Tteasarer, Secretary, General, and Admiral. The first lie eliaU 
not be whilst I am there. I . . . am determined to ask leave to 
retire the moment the seesioD is over. 

Legge, the Chancellor of the Exoheqaer, had an even more 
nncomfortable time. His refosal in 175S to pay the Hessian 
subsidy without the sanction of Parliament proved to be a 
Bolitaty instance of conraga.' He afterwards earned Pitt's 
contempt by his treachery in 1767* and by the want of confi- 
dence he showed in the country's resonroes. When Pitt felt 

'■ contempt he was not backward m showing it : Legge he 
spoke of to Newcastle as ' a little low genius,' * and made no 
scruple about attacking his finance publicly in the House of 
Conmioas. In 1756 Legge was so mach provoked by his 
criticisms that he resigned in a pet, but retnmed to bis post 

' after a few days of intense anxiety to the Duke of Newcastle. 
The budget debates of 1759 are amusing to read in the light 
of Pitt's remark that ' finance was not his province,' and that 
he did not mean ' to buffet Mr. Legge.' There had been 
considerable discussion in the Cabinet as to the best way of 
raising additional taxation. Pitt urged a graduated tax on 
shops, hut Legge, thinking the graduation would be too difficult, 
suggested that the tax should be uniform, whatever the shop's 

> Add. MSa. 32834, L 27 : 32880, S. 484 fj^. ; 32SS6, f. 323. NewcMtle 
Indeed wu inoonigible. In the following jou ha urged Gnnbj to pus the 
HBDoverian meooonta withont investigation, which Gnnb; very properij 
rafnted (o do. Finally the oomplainta ol waMefulneai by the Treuury oom- 
miiMmt offioen in Gennuiy and of theii Muity provisian for the troop* beoaoie 
M peniitent that Pitt inBiM«d on ui indepeodant oommittee of inquiry, mncb 
to the duke's diagutt. (See Waddington, iv, 201, aud Hannen, ^mniy, 
pp. 89, 123-5, 161. 201.) 

■ Add. MS8. 32890, f. 130. ■ See toL i, p. K6S. 

* See ToL i, p. 310. > Add. M88. S3912, L 164. 
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eamiiige. Tbia enggeBtion was bo obviously tinfaii that it was 
withdrawn by Legge for a special tax on sogar.^ Bnt sugar . 
would not do at all for Pitt. The mercantile interest, 
especially that of the West Indian sugar planters, was always 
an object of his particular attention. Not that be neglected 
the landed interest, which most of bis contemporaries still 
looked apon as the tender plant to be nuttuied, but he saw 
better than most that without the wealth of his friends the 
City merchants England's extraordinary exertions in this war 
would have been impossible. He was, too, a protectionist, 
not so much for economic reasons as from a deep-seated belief 
that trade regulations were the links that held the British 
possessions together.' 

When, therefore, Legge's proposal to tax sugar came before 
the House, Fitt warmly supported Beckford's opposition to it. 
Beckford's wearisome disquisition on his favourite topic had 
been greeted with many ' horse laughs.' When he sat down, 
' Sugar, Mr. Speaker,' began Fitt, and again a ' horse laugh,' March 9, 
more hesitating, was heard. ' Sugar, Mr. Speaker,' than- ^^''^' 
dered Fitt ; and, in the dead silence that followed, ' Sugar, 
Mr. Speaker,' he whispered in bis most dulcet tone : ' who 
will laugh at sugar now ? ' He then launched out into a 
panegyric of Beokford, whose friendship bad been one of 
the few glories of his hfe, and who had deserved as well of 
his country as any servant of the Crown. He also praised 
Sir Josiab Child, whose theories of trade had been quoted by 
Beckford, speaking of him as one whose character was known 
wherever a ship sailed, and who was not only a great mercantile 
writer but fit to govern a great Empire or to make a httle 

' Foi these ptopotals seo ChaOam XaS. Bl, Add. M38. 32887, L 428. uid 
328S8, L 401. For a critioum of the unifoTm ihop tax bob Adam Smitii, WtaUli 
of Xatioru, Book V, ohap. iii 

* This Gomea out most cleulj b hit speeohet on America, eg. in his Gnt 
speech ot Juiauj 14, 1766, and in his difference with Borke on Iree porta in 
Dominica and Jamaica and on cotton-planting in the latter island. (See below, 
pp. 1B3.) Pitt'i mercantile theoi? is very mnch the ume as that originally 
preached by Hr. Chamberlain in hia early ■peeohes on tariff reform. It ii 
interesting to note that at this time Hume had already expreaied free trade 
principles in hia BMayt published in 17S2 (see especiaUy his essay, ' Of the 
Jealousy of Trade '). 
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kingdom a great one ; ^ and yet Child himself could not have 
spoken vith more weight than Beckford. Why shonld the 
name of sugar be greeted indecently with a < horse laugh ' ? A 
mention of land or oom would have been received with respect, 
yet they were hardly more staple industries of the nation than 
BQgar. An additional 6 per cent, tax on sogar would, he 
prophesied, be regretted even by those who proposed it. 
His own proposal had been for s giadnated tax on shops ; 
unpopular as saeh a tax might be in London, he would 
proclaim his belief in it if he were to be stoned for it in the 
streets. But the prejudices of mankind could not be ignored : 
a tax on currants, if represented with warmth and rage as 
a tax on the national plum -pudding, might prove the nn- 
doii^ ol a ministry. Then he turned savagely on Legge. 

I Opening bis attack with that awful humility, which he some- 
times assumed when he wished to send a cold shudder down 

I the backs of his hearers, he called himself a mere drudge of 
office, an instrument of government thrust into office by a 
thousand incomprehensible accidents ; then held up to ridicule 
the hand-to-mouth methods of the Treasury, always suggesting 
taxes in a hurry, instead of thinking out a permanent and well- 
digested scheme of finance that should soar above the present 
irrational system. Carried on by his subject be proceeded to 
sketch the lines on which he should work if he were at the 
Exchequer, declaring himself a convert to Walpole's idea of an 
open port in London and inland duties as best £tted for a 
mercantile community, if only the excise and right of search 
were safeguarded by jury trials. He ended by saying he should 
vote for the budget, but added ' video meliora probogve, deteriora 
sequor.' This speech from the man who meant ' not to buffet 
bi'm ' alarmed Legge so much that he substituted a general 
import duty for his special tax on sugar, and proposed to adopt 
Fitt's suggestion of opening bonded warehouses for tobacco.' .^^ 
Pitt's rough hand was needed to drive on timorous ool- 

' There la a ceriain piqu&ncy in this panegyrio Erom tha gmtfflton of the 
nun whom CluH had c^led ' a roaghling immoral man.' (See vol. i, p. 16.) 

* For thia debate see Walpole, Otorge II, iii, 176-9, and Wett'i Moouot to 
Newoaatle in Aid. MSB. 32BB8, U 128. 
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leagues to find reaooroeB for the wai. Every year Newcastle 
and Legge came to him with doleful faces saying that funds 
could not be raised and that another campaign would ruin 
England. They had some ezouse for their appreheDsions. 
The war was ushered in by a bad year, the constant drain of 
specie to Qermany for subsidies and pay made coin scarce in 
En^and and required special remedies,' and a wasteful system 
of raising loans was persisted in from a desire to keep the 
nomioal interest at 8 per cent.* But Pitt would hear of no 
relaxation of effort. He was always in favour of new taxes'. 
rather than increased loans, and exclaimed against New- 
castle's habit of anticipating more than a year's revenue from 
the Sinking Fmid.' When Legge proposed a five per cent, 
tax on ofGcial salaries he characteristically suggested making 
it 83^ per cent, while the war lasted.* If taxes failed, 
then recourse must be had to loons ; for Pitt's objection 
to waste was not inconsistent with large ideas of public 
expenditure : 

A great nation's expenses [lie told the Honae of Commons after 
his resignation] in a war so widespread and so complicated as 
that in which England was engaged could not be meoBured with 
that precision and parcimony possible in die case of a private 
individual's charges for an object of small extent.' 

To Legge's truism that ' no nation can afford a greater 
quantity of war of any species than it is able to ^y for,' 
and to Newcastle's complaint that ' we can't go on this foot 
another year,' Pitt retorted with asperity that at any rate we 

* At a Cabinet Counoil held onFebmuy 28,1769, it wu resolved to meet the 
tcorcitjot coin by (1) nllowiiig the exportation of com forbidden since Uw bad 
barreeta of 1756 uiJd 1TG7 ; (2) pusing « law tocbidding the melting down oJ 
coin. (Add. MSa. 32908, f. 274.) 

■ See The Fruent State of the Nation (1768). This pamphlet, mainly a 
violent attack on Pitt's finance, thovgh irritteQ by Knox, was inspired by George 
Grenville. (See Hittorkal iiSS. Commistiem — Vanom, vi, 99.) Its chief 
importance liea in the faet that it provoked Bnrke'a Obaervatuma ... on 
On Ftatnt Slate of tht SaUon, Almost the only criticum of Orenville not 
confuted by Boihe is that directed against this method of raisiDg loans. 

* Yorke, Bardwieke. iii, 248, 249. 

* Add. MSS. 32884, f. 27 ; Torrens, ii, 446. 

* SohBter, n ', 742 (Pruaaian envoy's report of November IT, 1761). 
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V ooold afford the war better than Fraooe, then notorioosly 
bankrupt.^ 

Tbis confidence in tbe country's commercial stability was 
justified ; eacb year, while Legge and Newcastle croaked, the 
loans placed on the market were fully subscribed.' Fitt him- 
self, discussing the question of funds with Newcastle in 1760, 
breezily pointed to the returns of East India trade, which 
by itself, he said, would justify a loan of £16,000,000.^ This 
commercial prosperity was no passing symptom. Burke in 
his ' Observationa,' written in 1769, showed that tbe extra 
taxes imposed on beer and malt in the Seven Years' War were 
so little burdensome that consnmptioa actually increased 
under them. In 1776 Adam Smith says of the country that 

at tbe coDclusion of the late war, the most ezpensive ever waged, her 
agriculture was ae flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and 
as fully employed, and her commerce as extensive as they had 
ever been before. The capital, therefore, which supported all 
those difierent blanches of industry, must Iiave been equal to 
what it bad ever been before. . . . and since the peace agriculture 
has been still further improved, the rents of houses have risen, a 
proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people. . . . 
Great Britain seems to support with ease a burden, which, half a 
century ago, nobody beUeved her capable of supporting.* 

Unfortunately this truth was not so clear to Pitt's contem- 
poraries. As tbe war went on from year to year, and tbe ' moun- 

I Fitt carefully watohed the finances ol the rival kingdom. In Chatham 
M88. 74 iB a paper m&rked ' Extracts, Eayea, Hay 6,' which states that Minden 
ooet France 45,000,000 livrea and alra, ' 150,000,000 livres the King own without 
any funds for payment ; aastgumenls on the deareet revenDes for above a 
year. No more money can be raised on the people after the piodaoe of Uie 
SSiniS= «• "pent-' 

■ Aid. MSS. 32883, 1. 276 ; 32004 agq. ; and Torrens, ii, paui'm. 

■ Add.MSS. 32912, MM. In that year the total export and import trade 
with the Bast Indies was valued at over £3,000,000, compared with £1,725.000 
in 1761-2, a year of profound peace. See the trade table* in Latudotene 
Botiae MSS. 102 {Bevtniit), which show tbe export and import trade 
with our colonies and with foreign conntriw for the years lTGl-2, 1757-8, 
176S-6, and lTCO-60 and for a few other years. Bnrkealsoin his Oisermtifnu 
givee tables showing the rapid development oi British trade and shipping 
between the years 1754 and 1T61. 

* WtalA ol Nation*. Book V, chap. iii. 
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tain of expense ' was piled bigher and higher, the fear became / 
common that even complete victory might leave Englands/ 
bankrupt. The dissatisfaction thos caoaed centred on Pitt. 
SmaU though his actual responsibility was for wasteful 
methods of expenditure and tor the raising of loans and 
taxes, his colleagues were bo aUenated by his reproaches and 
outbursts of ill-humour that they were not disposed to lighten 
his harden. It was easy for them to confirm the popular 
opinion and shuffle oflf their mifldeeds by muttering sig- 
nificantly, ' Pitt would be Treasurer, Secretary, General and ' 
Admiral.' It was well that Pitt would: less well that in 
attempting it he was too prone to his grandfather's method 
of ' banging ' those who stood in his path, too forgetful of his 
own maxim that ' an eagerness and zeal for dispute . . • 
shows great self-soffioienoy.' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE NEW BBIQN 
tlXXolmrra ris yriiias, ml vtr >i)v nipuiXia it alrif tlx" ^' rttnrra ir^ 

TECOTsmis, ii, SO.* 

On Saturday, Octobei 25, 1760, GeO^ II died suddenly of 
an apoplectic fit at the age of seventy-Beven. Only a Bhort 
time before, Pitt, in a moment of irritation, had exclaimed 
that ' Berring the King might be a daty, bat it was the most 
disagreeable thing imaginable to those who had that honour.'* 
Bat though sometimes provoked by his obstinacy in detaUs 
of admiuiatration, for the last three years Pitt had not been 
seriously hampered by the King. With all his faults George II 
was a good judge of a man : he had too many causes of offence 
ever to love Pitt, but he accepted him grudgingly as inevitable, 
and even came to respect hiin for his ability, courage, and 
steadfastness. Above all Pitt always knew where he stood 
with him. Contrasting bi'm many years later with his succesBor, 
' the late good old King,' said Lord Chatham, ' . . . possessed 
justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree ; so that it 
was possible to know if he liked yoa or disliked you.' * 

His grandson, George III, with all the old King's ob- 
stinate prejudices and httle of his conmion sense, was 
respectable in his private life. Unfortunately he had been 

* ' Thoy changed their mind and blamed Perialsi for promoting the wai and 
being the cause at tbeir tronblea.' 

■ Totrene, ti, CM. 

* See below, p. 270. Ihe oontnet wu not actually ezpre«»ed, bat, from 
ttie oontezt, ii obnooaly implied. 
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taoght to draw a sharp distinction between his private and 
liis royal qualities. Brought up in a secluded Court which 
was always the object of the old King's hostility, be bad 
from childhood learned to nee dissimulation, the weapon' 
of the oppressed. His father, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
a persistent and nnsaccessful intriguer, had spent the last 
years of his life with a few disappointed politicians drawing 
up secret plans for the revolution with which he proposed to 
inaognrate his leign. His first declaration to the Council and 
first King's Speech were prepared, and every moment of hia 
time during the first fortnight of his reign ready mapped out. 
Every prominent servant of the Crown, including Pelham, 
Newcastle, Hardwicke, Bedford, Anson, Fox, and Pitt, was 
to be discarded and replaced by Egmont, ' Lord Dodington,* 
and the like. He had even been to the trouble of going through 
the roll of members of parliament and preparing lists ' of 
those who must if possible be kept out of the Hoose of 
Commons ' and of those who were to supplant them. Pitt, 
with whom he was then outwardly resuming friendly relations,^ 
appears in the list of those to be kept out of the House and 
was to be conveniently relegated to the embassy at Tnrin.' 
Frederick's widow, a dark, intriguing woman, was well fitted 
to continue his teaching after his death in 1751. 8he made 
difBculties with the governors and instmctors appointed by the 
King for her son George, a lad of ten when his father died, and 
at a time of national danger gave the King and the Ministry 
no peace until she had forced them to accept her favourite. 
Lord Bate, as Groom of the Stole in the Prince's household. 

John, Earl of Bute, was a pompons, pedantic Scotsman, 
who had a genoine love for his pupil but httle else to recommend^ 
him. Early in life he had lived in the proad seclusion of his 

' Soo Td. i. pp. 186-7. 

■ Id the voodSD box Qombend 277 among the Egmont MSS, ai« full 
detailt of this Mhein« — which ftppeua to h&ve been ' lettled at Carlton Hotue — 
after dimier— April 1760. PreaeDt :— The Prince, Earl of CorMe, Earl of 
Egmont, Lord Chief Jiutioe WDlee, Dr. Lee.' During the Grst three days of the 
new reign, ' none will be aeea in private but the most particular Meoda and 
those moat piivatelj ; for though Hii Majeety [i.e. Frederick] will be incapable 
of being ihoken in hia Beaolntiona, yet any interriewa or audiences will create 
donbU.' A few days before his death Frederick gave the papen to Egmont. 
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castle in Scotland and had exhibited an inclination to patronize 
the arts. Amateor theatricals fiist bionght him to the notice 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who after some experience of 
him said that he would make ' an excellent ambassador in any 
court where there was nothing to do.' He appears himself 
to have been aware that bis capacity for a pabUc part was 
Hmited, bat be had an nnbotmded belief in the soundness of 
his private coonsels. He and the Frincees between them bad 
thoronghly drilled the young Prince of Wales in the traditional 

J pohcy of Leicester House. ' George, be a king ' was his 
mother's constant exhortation to him, and Bate reinforced 
that advice by practical examples of sacceBsfal intrigue, not 
the leaat snccessful being that which gained hJTn his own post 
in the household. They were also careful that the prince's 
political education should be based on a fall appreciation of 
the royal prerogative. Blackstone, whose lectures, dehvered 
to the University of Oxford in 1768, contained higher notions 
of the prerogative than were then common, was pressed into 
the service. Bat the ideas of Pitt's early, but soon discarded, 
^mentor, Bolingbroke, were the most inflaential in forming 
George Ill's views of his duties and privileges. The ' Idea 
of a Patriot King,' written in 1788 and published in 1749, had 
from the first supplied the watchword of policy to Leicester 
House. In this treatise Bolingbroke elaborates bis favourite 
theory that all the evils of the State are due to a system of 

<'i party government, whereby one faction can by corruption 
maintain a monopoly of power. His one panacea for these 
evils is a patriot King : ' A corrupt people whom law cannot 
correct may be restrained and corrected by a kingly power. 
Here is the hinge on which the whole turns.' The patriot king 
most govern as soon as he begins to reign, he must dismiss 

i^the previous corrupt ministers and call to administration 
' such men as he can assure himself will serve on the same 
principles on which he intends to govern ; ... he will espooae 
no party, much less will he proscribe any,' and he will govern 

^ a people ' united in their submission to him.' To attain his 
virtaoQS ends he may use dissimulation as a shield, but above 
all he most never cast ofi hia cloak of decorum or * bienstouce.' 
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The treatise oondadeB with a rhapsody on the golden age 
which is to appear with ' that greatest and most glorious of 
haman beings, a patriot king ' : — 

What indeed can be bo lovely, what ao venerable, as to contem- 
plate a long on whom the eyea of a whole people are fixed, filled 
with admiration and glowing with afiection t . . . What spectacle 
can be preaented to the view of the mind so rare, so nearly divine, 
as a king poaseaaed of abaolute power, neither oaurped by fraud nor 
mEuntained by force, but the genuine eSect of esteem, of confidence, 
and afiection ? The free gift of liberty . . . concord will appear, 
brooding peace and prosperity on the happy land ; joy sitting in 
every face, content in every heart ; a people unoppressed, undis- 
turbed, unalarmed; busy to improve their private property and 
public stock ; fleets covering the ocean . . . asserting triumphantly 
the right and the honour of Great Britain as for as waters roll and 
OS winds can waft them. 

As a political treatise Bolingbroke's ' Patriot King ' is '^ 
flashy and saperficial. It makes no practical suggestions for 
abolishing corruption oi creating a national policy, bnt in- 
sinuates that a prince's vagne intentions for the benefit of 
his people are sufficient to make him the beneficent monarch 
described with so much eloquence. Nevertheless there was 
valae in the underlying ideas, which have been the aim of 
every statesman great enough to perceive that party is at 
best a means to an end, and that on some great issues a ''" 
nation mnst unite irrespective of parties. Pitt always fought 
against the party system, and as a minister gave offence to 
bis orthodox Whig friends by the support he obtained from 
Tories and his wiUingness to encourage them. He had rejoiced 
in the appointment of North, a Tory, to the Treasury in 1769, 
as ' likely to meet the approbation of the public,' ^ and more 
recently had emphasised his freedom from party ties on a bill', 
introdaced by Tories to enforce the property qualification 
on members of Parliament. The Whigs daring their long '^ 
domination had evaded this qualification, but Pitt, without ^i"" '' 
abating bis devotion to the commercial interest, thought land ^^ « 
should be ' the turnpike to get into the House.' 1760. 

• Add. M8S. S2B9I, f. 267. 
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I am neither Whig noi T017 [he had said in the debates on 
this bill], but venerate the memory of King William and shall die 
by the principles of the Revolution .... I have been called an 
adventuiei in tempestuous times, but I came only because I was 
called ; and nothing would make me stay but the continuance of 
union and the support of the landed interest in this House, without 
which I could nevei have helped to load the country with fifteen 
millions of taxation ... I have been charged with striMng a bai- 
gain with the Tories, but I know of no bargains or demands which it 
I ia uncandid for me to name. ... I shall always think it better 
I for government to act with a whole nation than with only a party. 
I mean the whole, and to show the common enemy onr fixed 
union. ^ 

Thas Pitt and the pundits of Leicester Hoaee had a oommoD 
aim in the destruction of faction ; but their ultimate objects 
were as the poles asunder. Their idea was to wrest the 
j monopoly of power from the Whig party in order to place it 
in the hands of one man, Pitt's in order to place it in the 
j hands of the whole^eople. Dodington, writing to Bate a 
' few weeks after George Ill's accession, revealed the object of 
Bute and his friends : 

Remember, my noble and generous friend, that to recover 
monarchy from the iuveterate usurpation ol oligaiohy is a point 
too arduous and important to be achieved without much difficulty 
and some degree of danger.* 

Opposed to this idea of ' recovering monarchy ' was Pitt's 
conception of ' acting with the whole nation rather than with 
only a party.' Frederick, Prince of Wales, writing to Egmont 
in the character of the Patriot King, bad said ; ' Let ub remem- 
ber both Henry IV and Sully ; in all times these are our models ; 
let na follow them in most all except in their extravagancies.' * 
But Frederick's choice of Egmont for his Sully, his son's of 
Lord Bute, showed how little they cared for the natioD. Pitt 
himself was quite willing to have a patriot king, but his idea 

I SeeWalpole, Oeorfre i J, iii. 279; Toireu,!]; (MS; 33 Geo. 11, 0. 20; and 
Add. MSS. 32905, f . 246. Is the committee on the biU he oppowd eafoTa% the 
qualification by exacting kd oath from all memben. ' He wu an enemy to ao 
oath,' he declared, ' uid heartily wished to see the oath of the eleot«d and all 
Custom House oaths repealed.' {Add. MSS. 32905, f. TO.) 

' Adolphus, i, 4TB. ■ Ssmimt MSB. 277. 
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of the Solly was himself, the one man in Engl&nd who ooold 
taithfolly interpret the nation to the King and guide him to a 
patriotic becaose national policy. 

Pitt and Bate had once been on excellent terms. Fitt had '•' 
snpported Bnte'a ambition to be Groom of the Stole, and 
Bate, as representing the beir-apparent's interests, had taken 
a prominent part in the negotiations which led to Pitt's retam 
to power in the anmmer of 1757. Id the early days of the 
ministry Fitt and Bate corresponded freely, Fitt sending early 
intelligence of events abroad. Bate enooarsging his ' worthy ' 
or ' dearest ' friend with loftily worded expressions of his 
own and the young Prince's approval.' ^ But towards the end . ^ 
of 1758 a rift appeared. Bute expressed dissatisfaction with 
Pitt because Bligb, a favourite at Leicester House, was not 
welcomed at Court after his failure at St. Cast ; * in other ways, 
too, Pitt was becoming independent of Leicester Hoose. The 
twomet in December 1758 to discoss their grievances. 'Yoaare 
becoming too reserved,' said Bate. ' HoldemesH, I find, informs 
yon of all that is material,' answered Pitt, ' and I am too 
bosy to supplement this with every trifling detail that occurs.' 
Bate then opened on plans for the coming reign, and quarrelled . 
with Pitt on the subject of Newcastle. Pitt said it woold be |- 
impossible to dismiss him. ' What ! is he still to engross all { ' 
patronage as he does now ? ' exclaimed Bate, and told Pitt 
tartly that though he himself might be employed he would 
not be allowed to assign places to ministers when the ' hope of 
England ' came to the throne.' The breach was never repaired. 
Fitt deeply offended Bute and the Prince of Wales by his 
severity to Sackville,* and by another incident eqa^y to his 
credit. He had endeavoured to persuade the King to allow 

> S.g. Bute to Pitt in Aogoit 1757 : ' I cater heutily into tho bue unworthy 
mumer that 70D Imts been treated in. . . . Victor; ie bcdore oi, our snomie* 
know it And tremble. Long nuj you oontinne, nj de«r Pitt, in en office tliat 
your pert* and good heart adonu j may yon be toaad them at that orltioal 
moment' [t.e. when the ' hope of England ' Domes to the ttuone]. {Okatkam 
MBS. 24.) 

• See vol. i, p. 382. 

• AM. MSS.S2SS6.t. 5Si: leeabo f.41l,aad32887,L 313, and rtefiordcr 
filiate, p. 362 xu. 

• See above, p. 0. 
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: the Prince of Wales to attend GoanoO and become initiated 
in the oondact of affairs ; bat on the King's blank refoaal Pitt 
bad loyally declared that no minister ought to acquaint him 
with Cabinet secrets and had conformed to the King's wishes.^ 
At the earliest opportanity in the new reign Pitt was made 
to feel the change in hia poeition. When George III was 
bmrying back to Kensington after he had received the secret 
message of his grandfather's death, he met on the road a 
coach and six with the Bervanta in Mr. Pitt's well-known 
blue and silver livery. Inside was Mr. Pitt, the first minister 
who had come to pay his respects to the new King. Bat 
George III passed him without a word, and afterwards sent 

' him to wait for hoars at Savile Eoose. On being at last 
admitted to the cooncil chamber Pitt heard the king in his 
accession declaration speaking of the war — his war — as ' bloody 
and expensive ' and expressing an ardent desire for peace 
without any reference to the allies, whose interests Pitt felt 
to be bound np with England's honour. This attack on Pitt's 
system was deliberate, for, taking a leaf oat of Frederick's 

. book, Bute had long ago prepared this declaration tor his 
master's accession.* Ae soon as the King had left, Pitt went up 
to Bute and demanded an explanation. He told him plainly 
that it would not be to his Majesty's service that Bute shoold 
manage the affairs of the country,' and insisted on revising 
the obnoxious passage of the King's Speech for the Cooncil 
minute book, so that it should run : ' As I mount the throne in 
the midst of an expensive, bat jast and necessary war, I shall 
endeavour to prosecnte it in a manner most likely to bring 
about an honourable and lasting peace in ooncert with my 
allies.' Bat, though he gained this point, Pitt soon had farther 
evidence that the war was no longer favoured at Court. On 

* Holderneu ch&racterittic&Uj' took the oppoaite Domw, omutnmiMtiiig 
•11 he knew to the Prinoe. In the next reign, bowerer, he did not gain mneb 
profit bj hi* baKDesB. It it intereating to Bud GUdstone aukking the Mune 
reqaest on behalf ot Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, and meeting sitli the 
ume blank refusal from Qaeen Viatona. (See artiolB * Gdwaid Til ' in 
Dictionary of Nationai BiograjAy.] 

■ See above, p. 09, and Fitzmaniioe, BheOmme, i, 3S. 

■ So Pitt told Thomai Walpole two yean later (AM. MSB. SWiS, L 1). 
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the Monday tollowiag, when news came of the Prinoe of Bmns- 
viok's defeat at Clostercamp, of the capture of BerUn, and of 
Frederic's complete rout in Saxony, some of the new coortiers -' 
barely concealed their satisfaction. 

Pitt [said one of them] seems not serene, but bean it higher 
[than Newcastle] from the natniol turn of his insolent temper and 
from a supposition that his popular interest with the mob and the 
Tories will force him to be oontinned at least during the continuance 
of the war. 

A week or two later the same courtier spoke about the mob's 
' indecent rejoicings ' at Frederic's great victory at Torgan.* 

In the first months of the new reign Pitt had one of his fits 
of profound despondeni^. Bute, be saw, meant to be 

the minister behind the curtain ... I and my Lord Holdemesa 
dangle at Court with a Bag in our hands, but we are not ministers 
. . . people seeing me with that bag come and ask me questions, 
which I am no more able to answer than any man in the outer room.' 

Such a position was to Pitt intolerable. 

I can't bear a touch of command [he had confided to a friend who 
came with ofEers of friendship from Bute], my sentiments on pohtios, 
like my religion, are my own. The rights of my office are not 
enoa^ for me ; if I am to be in a reeponsible situation, I cannot be 
dictated, prescribed to, etc. ; neither acting as a friend can I then 
contend for the closet, or drive measures by national weight as I 
do at present, where I pretend not friendship with the ministers 
with whom I act. 

To Bate himself he was equally explicit. His private 
friendship he would welcome, bat no division of responsibility ; ' 
' if the system of war was to andeigo the least shadow of 
change he oonld no longer be of any service.' All Pitt then 
cared for was to see the country ' oat of the present plunge,' 
for he was weary of the ' heats and colds ' of the Hoose of 
Conunons. ' My health admonishes me more and more,' he 
told Newcastle, ' as all other circumstances have long done, how 
little I am fitted to the great office with which his Majesty has 
deigned to honooi me ' ; be even spoke of asking the King for 

> Bgmtmt 1188. 277. ■ A4d. M38. 32013, L A86. 

TotbtL r 
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some bonoorable retieat, some ' by-atanding office.' ^ ' I vill 
make way for my Lord Bote's greatneaa, aaaist it ; only I cannot 
make part of it . . . the only difference between as is that hia 
Lordship will ptaotise his philosophy in a ooort and I in a 
village.' ' 

fiute meant Pitt to retire to his village, bat not too soon. 
With Pitt's dominating personality oveTshadowing the Throne, 
he despaired of seeing the golden age when the eyes of a whole 
people, ' filled with admiration and glowing with affection,' 
woold be fixed on the patriot king. Bat, while the war 
J continued, Pitt was indispensable. Bute's own notions aboat 
the war ' are very singolar,' aaya Dodington, ' and I believe 
not thoroaghly digested ' ; but he had at leaat the good sense 
to see that Pitt alone could bring it to a saocessfal issue. His 
chief hope of Pitt's speedy departure from the Ministry rested 
in the growing onpopnlarity of the German operations. He had 
from the outset of the new reign decided to sacri£oe the interests 
" ' of Hanover and Frederic for peace from a belief that snch a 
coarse would be popular, and was only afraid that Pitt might 
have made up his mind to do the same, and by forestalling 
him gain the popularity for himself ; bat in January 1761 he 
was reassured and came to Dodington with the joyful news that 
Pitt was madder than ever, and had no intention of abandon- 
ing the Continent. Openly he dared not oppose Pitt, for he 
still feared him. When he procured a favourable reception 
at Court for the disgraced Sackville be was once more taken to 
task by Pitt and brought, says Newcastle, to ' a kind of sub- 
mission.' ' His plan, therefore, was secretly to encourage the 
critics of the continental war, and on Dodington's advice 
to set coSee-house spies and ronners to stir up popular feeing 
against Pitt.* 

Bute and Dodington were powerfully assisted in their 
secret campaign by the extraordinary stir caused in the automn 

> It WM DO doabt when Pitt waa in one of theaa moodi that the King 
•aid of HotdemesB uid him. ' I have cHie Secretuy who can do nothing and 
another who will do nothing.' (Walpole, Memoir*.) 

■ See Thi Border EUioU, pp. 3S2-C, and Aid. MSB. 32918, fi. 3S8 ijq, 

* Add. MSB. 32914, f. S7S. 

* DodingtoD'a Diary, pp. 414 tjg. 
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of 1760 by a pamphlet entitled ' ConsiderationB on the Present '^ 
Genoan War.' This was written by Israel Uandoit, a dis- 
senting woollen-draper, and partly inspired by no leas a person 
than Lord Hardwicke. Pitt himself wonld not have qoarrelled 
with some of the snggestdons in this able pamphlet, which is 
written in a tone of stadions nibanity and moderation. For 
example, Maadnit approves of attacks on the French West 
Lidia Islands and of diversionB on the French coast, ai^;oing 
that, since ' armies at land cannot fly, bat armies at sea have 
wii^,' 10,000 Englishmen on board a fleet could occnpy 
80,000 Frenchmen on land. Bnt there his agreement witli 
Pitt ended. He condemned oar interference in the continental! 
war by a coarse of reasoning which almost recalled Pitt's r 
attacks on Carteret's policy, maintaining that oar incarsions ' 
into Germany were a weakness instead of a strength to oai 
allies, were of no ose to Hanovet, and of no damage to the 
French, who could always send a greater force than we could 
to Germany. He even ventured to attack the popolar hero 
Frederic II, and predicted that another saoh German oampugn ' ' 
as that of 1760 would make En^and bonkrapt. 

The effect of his pamphlet was prodigious. ' The Ministry 
are mnoh out of joint,' writes Gray, ' Mr. Pitt much out of 
humour, his popularity tottering, chiefly occasioned by a 
pamphlet against the German war, written by that squeaking 
acquaintance of ours, Mr. Uaadoit.' It gave utterance to 
the vagoe anxiety felt by many at the growing expenses of 
the war and the poor results of the last German cam- 
pugn, when, in spite of 10,000 English troops, Ferdinand 
had been driven out of Hesse and away from the Bhine. 
According to Walpole it even changed the opinion of many 
who had previously been in favour of the war. It was hailed 
with joy by new courtiers like Egmont, who had long opposed 
Pitt and were reminded of Catiline when they contemplated 
' his power and the pitch of bustle to which he raised the 
state.' ^ In the House of Commons it soon foond an echo. 
Parhameut opened on November 18, 1760, with the Speech 
from the Throne in which George III ' gloried in the name of 
■ Wnat park M88^ Bobituon'i Hemonnd*. 
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Britain ' ; the rest of the speech, drafted by Hardwicke and 

corrected by Pitt, alladed to ' that happy extinction of dimion 

and that anion and good harmony which continae to prevail 

amongst my sabjects,' and gave no indication that the 

proseoation of the war was to be relaxed.^ Bat in the debate 

on the AddreBB Pitt's most trasted follower, Beckford, had the 

hardihood to speak of Ferdinand's last campaign as languid. 

November ' Langnid ! ' exclaimed Pitt, afira in a moment, and proceeded 

' to give Beckford a notable thrashing, repeating ' langnid ' and 

'languor' several times, recaUing all the great successes of 

the war and asking the gentleman if he was still rash and 

inoonsidarate enongh to talk of ' languor.' Beckford did not 

Decembei answer, but the shot had gone home. A month later, when 

22, 1760. proposing the aimnal subsidy to Frederic, Pitt found, instead 

i of the enthusiasm of former years, a House cold and listless 

in its support of the Protestant hero. He carried his motion ; 

bnt ^e best speech in the debate is said to have been one 

drawing its inspiration from the ' Considerations.' ' A certain 

little book, that was found somewhere or other, has mode a 

great many orators in this House,' said Pitt acomfnlly.' 

A few months later, when L^^ had put up the price of strong 

^beer by a penny a pot, the mob took op the cry ogtunst the 

war and hissed the King himself at the theatre. 

Unfortunately, at the very time when Pitt needed all the 
support possible to resist Bute's intrigues and Ie^in full 
control of the war, Newcastle and he had serious differences 
of opinion. Bute and the King were as anxious to get rid 
of Newcastle as of Pitt, for with Newcastle still rested that 
control over the House of Commons without which the King 
would remain powerless. Bnt they were wise enongh to see 

I WithsomediCGoiiltyPitt had alEo obtained k wold of pniae (or 'the nMfnl 
and Eealoua servioe of the miUtui.' He had originaUf propoaed atrongei worda, 
but finallj, after a vuit to him from Hardwicke, when he waa fomid with ' his 
foot npon a cushion,' had agreed to the milder form of eulogy. {Add. MS8. 
32914, ff. 169, 2Tfi.) 

' Cavendiah, Dtbata, U 674. Bigbj [Btdford Corr. ii, 426) says of thia 
debate that, if Handnit waa in the gallery Nid wanted oonTiction that hia 
aignmeota wete nnaiuwemble, he had it that day to hia aatidaoUaa, ao feeble 
and poof in argnmeot waa Pitt'a ipeech, and lo indifferent the anpport be 
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that nnited Pitt &nd Newcastlfl were inesistible and took 
every advantage of theii differences to play one against the 
other. In the last weeks of George II'b reign and the beginning : 
of Qeorge Ill's a proposal by Pitt to make another diversion i 
on the cof»t of France iBterrupted, says Newcastle, the har- 1 
mony which had begun to prevail.^ Since the failme at 
St. Cast in 1758 Pitt had dropped these expeditions, but, 
moved by Ferdinand's precarious position in Germany and 
by a French threat to reoccnpy Wesel in the aatomn of 1760, 
he determined to comply with the argent requests of Ferdinand ' 
and Granby to repeat the experiment.^ 

The point of attack chosen was Belleisle, an island com- 
manding the entrance to Qoiberon Bay. It had been recom- 
mended to Newcastle in 1747 and to Pitt in 1756 as a 
nsefnl base on the French coast.* Pitt had all the transports 
ready for an oversea expedition. Earlier in the year he bad 
meant to ose them for an attack on Maoritias;* in Octpber be 
had decided on the Belleisle expedition instead. Bat, on pro- 
posing it to the Cabinet, be found Newcastle and Hardwioke 
averse to sending 5,000 troops and a fleet to the Bay in 
November. Hawke, who was to conunand the fleet, was also 
onfavoorable, bat Pitt treated his report with scorn as dae 
to the promptings of Newcastle and Hardwicke and persisted 
in bis scheme. Interrapted by George II's death the Cabinet 
discussions were resumed on November 13, 1760, ' Mr. Pitt 
pushing it on, answering for the good effects of it, " Belleisle 
taken would be a place of arms for the next sununer, etc." * 
Hardwicke and Newcastle still opposed, but Bute, who was 
DOW admitted to all Cabinet Counoila, strongly supported 

1 Aid. Mas. 32913, f. IS3. 

* ChaAam Con. a, 72 (Qniib}> to Pitt] ; Muiiwra, Qmtbs, p. lOS (Ferdinand 
to EoUernesa), 

' CAatAam MSS. 86 uid 27 (letten ol C»ptftin T. Col« Mid T. Jamuen). 

' See above, p. 28. From the prida of Admiraltj orders in Beooid Office — ■ 
Foreign, Farioiu, 68-71, it eppeara that Pitt oidered 15,000 tooi of tnnaport 
to be taken np and victualled on April IT and Hay 16, 1769, and on Novem- 
ber 27, 1769, ordered them to be kept ready for any parpoae he might require 
during 1760. This method «m eipennve, but avoided the delay* luaal io 
praviou miniatriee in finding the tranaporta and preparing them after an 
expedition had been decided upon. 
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Fitt. ' It would be a blot upon the King's reign to open by 
laying aside sach an expedition,' he said ; for, thongb anxious 
to enooarage the feeling against Gorman operations, he was 
conviuced that a bad and hasty peace would damage the 
King's popolarity. Fitt, therefore, obtained sanction for bis 
expedition, too late, however, for that yeai.^ 

Early in the reign Fitt had perceived the common danger 
to which he and Newcastle were exposed, and had suggested 
to the dnke that they should unite in resisting Bute's oncon- 
stitational attempt to govern behind the curtain.' But 
Newcastle conld take no long views. He was annoyed at the 
appointment of some Tories to the household, which Fitt 
avowed to be according to his advice,' and still more disturbed 
at instructions from Bnte for the ensuing elections, to leave 
the nominations to Treasury boroughs to the King, to spend 
no public money on buying seats and to allow the electors 
in the dockyards to vote for whom they pleased.* These 
instructions and the King's answer to Newcastle's request to 
be allowed to spend some money on the elections — ' Nothii^, 
I say, my Lord; I desire to be tried by my country,' — 
were also known to he in harmony with Fitt's views ; and 
when Newcastle saw Pitt and Bute having ' a loi^, famihar 
and serious conversation together,' he forthwith jumped to 
. . the conclusion that he had been betrayed, and that they were 
plotting bis ruin. 
J When, therefore, Bnte approached Newcastle with a little 
plot against Fitt he readily fell into the trap. Bute bad refused 
the offer of the secretaryship, made to him by George III on 
the first day of his reign, but soon found that, though of 
the Cabinet Council and consulted on all important matters, 

^ J * The expedition ww, however, ouried out Boooeaifiilly in 1761 (see bebw, 
p. 90). For these diicnBiioiiB on the Belleiile expedition see Add. M8S, 
32912, i. 323 ; 32913, fi. 45, 1S3, 326 ; 32914, f. 171 ; and for the Cabinet of 
November 13, 1760, Yorke, Bardwicie, iii, 311. mod ChaOtam ilSS. 79. 
8a6 mlao Corbett, ii, 06 iqq. 

* Add. MSS. 32913. ff. 426, 436. 

■ Ots;'b Ldten. December 10. 1760. 

* It appeals, however, th»t Bate lent leoret iocbnotioiu to Portemonth 
for the dockjud men to vote for hia nominee Stuart in oppontion to Legge, 
the Caunoellot of the Excheqaer. (B«d/<ird Oorr. ii, 423.) 
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he was at a dlBadvantage in having no executive power. Sinoe ' 
Fitt had ah-eady told him plainly that it would not be to the 
Kick's Bervioe that he should bold office. Bate detennined 
to compass bis aim throagb Newcastle, before Pitt bad any 
inkling of his intention. He choee Coont Viiy, the Sardinian 
ministei, as bis go-between. Viiy, ' a stapid animal in 
appearance,' says Selwyn, bad an extraotdinaiy position at 
St. James's, dae to bis genius for intrigue. The friend of 
eveiy English pobtical faction, be wormed out the secrets 
of each and retailed them to the others, without ever losing 
the confidence of any. When orders for bis recall came from 
Turin, Pitt joined with Newcastle in earnest appeals to the 
King ol Sardinia that he should be allowed to remain. P^i;es 
of Newcastle's correspondence are filled with reports from ' C. V.' 
of what Fitt was saying, what Leicester House or Mr. Legge 
were thinking. With the new reign Viry transferred the 
cream of bis confidences from Newcastle to Bute. 

One day in January Hfi] Viry came to Newcastle with 
a suggestion that Bute should take the place of Holdemess as. 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department. For Holder- 
ness a sinecure could eaaily be procured, and the feelings of a 
time-server, such as be bad proved himself, were not to be con- 
sidered : but what would be Pitt's attitude, refiected the duke, 
for Pitt's displeasure was not lightly to be incurred. Several 
times Viry returned to the charge, without appreciable efteot 
in deciding the dnke, until by a brilliant inspiration be hinted 
that if Newcastle did not propose the change Pitt's friends 
might. This settled Newcastle's doubts. He consulted 
Devonshire and Hardwicke, who had also been approached 
by Viry, and agreed to advise the King to make Bute Secretary 
of State. The King was, of course, prepared for the advice 
and promised to make another attempt to overcome Bute's 
reluctance to take office. Bute and Newcastle then met on 
March 10 to concert the best method of breaking it to Pitt. New- 
castle promised never to desert Bute and was much comforted 
by Bute's opinion that Pitt's popularity was on the wane and 
that the consequences of his quitting office would not be 
disastrous, since be had no intention of joining the Opposition. 
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Mutually strengthened by these aasntanoeB, Nevoastle vent 
off to -write & full account to Hardvioke, Bote to break the 
news to Pitt. Since it was the King's wish, replied Pitt with 
calm politeness, and sinoe his lordship bad overoonie his own 
aomples, he was perfectly satisfied. All be required for himself 
was complete control over appointments in bis own depart- 
ment, free access to the King, and an assurance of the King's 
intention to oontinne the war ontil a good peaoe could be 
obtained. He also sogge&ted that Bate, as an earnest of good 
faith, should cease countenancing men like Glover and Talbot, 
who inveighed against Pitt as a ' German ministei * and were 
ready to make peace at any price. A few days later the first 
' jgreat change in Pitt's Ministry was announced — Bute to be 
Secretary of State instead of Holdemeaa,^ Harrington' 
Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of Legge, and Charles 
Townsbend, the spoilt darling of politics, who would have 
rivalled Pitt bad he possessed any oonviotions, to be 
Secretary at War.' Newcastle was for the momrait delighted 
at what seemed to him a triumph over Pitt and found especial 
satisfaction in Bate's reticence about the part he himself 
had played in the intrigue. But this satisfaction was short- 
hved : three weeks later Pitt had discovered his treaobery ; and 
before many months had passed he himself bad repented of it. 

I own [he wrote to Devonshire in July 1762] I did in concert 
with your Grace and my friends prefer my lord Bute to him, and 
was an insignificant instrument to bring my lord Bute into the 
Secretary's office ; I did not think I should have been so soon and 
so well rewarded for it.* 

* Holdemeoa received > peniloil of £1>OOD a yekr u a, douettir ; but this wu 
not annonDoed in the Oaiette. 

' BuTtDgtoa iru ft uBeM drudge, who between 1716 Hid 1778 Mrred cod- 
tinuondy in v^otu offices. This would b»rdl; haTs been posuble hod he not 
I>een willing to aink his opioioos. When he was made Chaneellor, he himself 
said : ' Fortune maj at last make me Pope. I think I am equally fit to be 
at the head ol the Church as of the Escheqnet ■ • ■ bat no man knows what 
ia good for him.' 

* See Aid. MSB. 32918-32921 pauim for thcM plottings and negotiations. 
In 1804 George III gave much the same aocount of them, though be then 
denied that he had been anxious to have Bute as his minister. {Rose, Dianas 
ii, 189.1 

* Aid. M8S. 32M1, f. 36. 
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At fiist Fitt seemed hardly shaken by the mcloaioo in 
the Ministry of the man who bad become his enemy. He had 
little personal feeling in the matter and was prepared to work 
with Bute or anyone else who wonld agree to his pohcy. He 
was popular at home, and on the Continent regarded aa the 
soul of the war. What Frederic the Great thought of his 
valne as a minister was made known to the King and Bate 
in a oorioos way. On George II'b death Frederio had written 
a letter of ooodoleDoe to Pitt, in wbioh he gave his views 
on peace and said of Pitt himself : 

I place my confidence in yon. Sir, in yoni chaiaoter of a tme 
Boman, of which you hare ^ven such strikiiig proof during your 
ministry. I rely on you without any fear of deception, and feel " 
convinced you will continue to labour for the oonuuon cause with 
no less zeal than you showed during the late leign. 

Fitt felt it his dnty to show the letter to the King, because 
of the pubUo matters referred to therein, but hesitated, says 
Newcastle, lest he shonld be charged with vanity for makiog 
known the passage aboat himself, and actually blushed at such 
praise from the Protestant hero.* Bat a man of whom sacb 
opinions were held oonld not be discarded with indecent haste ; 
indeed, up to a certain point his popularity served the King. 
For sdme months longer Bate ostentatioasly agreed with 
him in Council, waiting for some plausible excuse and fori 
Dodington's coEfee-honse spies and runners to have done 
their work before striking the decisive blow for the King's 
hberation from thraldom. 

* Torke, Bardvkht, iii, 31S. 
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pitt'b pbaoh nbootutionb 

SMmriua beUam paoe dnbla. 

On March SI, 1761, a few days after Bate's appointment as 
Secretary of State, Prince Galitzin, the BoBsian smbasBador 
in London, presented oSetB of negotiation on behalf of Fiance 
and her allies. Pitt had never underrated the difficulty of 
concluding a satisfactory peace. Two years before, at the 
height of his triumph, he wrote to Hardwicke : 

Peace will be as hard to make as war. The mateiials in Hia 
Majesty's hands are certainly very many and great, and it is to be 
hoped that in working them up in the great edifice of a solid and 
general Pacification of Europe there may be no confusion of language, 
but that t^e workmen may understand one another.* 

November In the same year he told the House of CommonB, in a burst 

13, 1769. (jf confidence, ' Anybody could advise me in war ; but who 

could draw such a peace ss would please everybody " I would 

snatch at the first moment of peace, though I wish I could 

leave off at the war.' 

Pitt was scarcely fashioned for the part of a successful 
negotiator : here bis very merits as a war minister became 
defects. But, though conscious of bis own unbending nature, 
he was convinced that he alone saw clearly what England 
had been fighting for and on what terms the risk of future 
war could be avoided, and he bad no intention of allowing 
peace to be concluded without his active co-operation. Id 

> Add. MSB. 35423. 1. 103. 
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1759 be hftd seized the occasion of a trivial mcident to 
mabe this plain to his colleagues. In October of that year 
HardTrioke's son, Joseph Yorke, envoy at The Hagae, received 
some snggestions for peace from the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, ' ' 
a person of no acooont except as the mother of Catherine the 
Great. Yorke treated the matter as a joke, answered the 
ladj flippantly and sent home the letters for his father 
and Newcastle to see. They in torn showed them to the 
Fmasian envoy and Holdemess under seal of secrecy ; Pitt 
was the last to hear of them, through a calculated indiscretion 
of Holdemess. He took up the matter with tremendoos 
earnestness. 

I understand [he wrote to Newcaatle] your Grace has received 
some days Eonce a letter from J&i. Yorke relating to certain dappHngB 
for peace on the part of some lady. ... Aa it is so indispensably 
t^e nght of a Secretary of State to be informed, iuatantly, of every 
transaction of this nature, and as the King's service and the public 
good must be essentially and incurably prejudiced by such suppres- 
sions in a moment so cntical that one false step may prove fatal, 
I find myself necessitated to mention this matter to your Grace. 
I know not how far your Grace may have had the King's orders for 
this clandestine proceeding . . . but I must find myself thereby 
deprived of the means of doing His Majesty any service. . . . 

The Duke only added fuel to the flame of Pitt's wrath by 
answering that these ' cursed female letters ' were a matter 
' purely for amusement.' 

Mr. Yoike's letter [retorted Pitt], I think, with all who have read 
it, very pretty, but I cannot help differing from your Grace in not 
thinking that any letter, however prettily turned and addressed to 
the amiable sez, ought to be deemed matter of amusement, when it 
relates to the great subject of peace. ... I trust it is not pie- 
sumption to lay myself at His Majesty's feet and most humbly 
request his gracious permisfflon to retire whenever his Majesty thinks 
it for his service to treat of a peace in the veliicle of letters of amuse- 
ment, and to order his servants to conceal, under so thin a covering, 
the first dawnings of information relative to so high and dehcate an 
object.^ 

■ Tomni, ii, fi27-8 ; CAoMom Con. i, 446. 
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When Newcastle protested, no doabt with perfect tmth, 
that he never intended to enter into a private negotiation for 
peace, Pitt, ' not very politely ' complains Newcastle, retorted 
' I believe it, for if yon did, yon woald not be able to walk 
the streets withoat a ^ard.' ^ The sledge-hammer was used 
with unnecessary violence for the particular offence ; but 
the lesson was effective. The King promised that he would 
not think of making peace without Pitt's co-operation : Yorke, 
Hardwicke and Newcastle, though they never forgave Holder- 
ness, were soon on good terms with Pitt and never agaia 
ventured to talk of peace without his cognizuice. 



I. — Eablt Attbuftb at Pbaob 

More serious ' dapplings for peace ' had already been 
made before Cboisenl's overture of March 1761. In 1768 
', Bemis, unmanned by England's first viotoriee, had asked 
Spain, Denmark and Saxony to propose mediating between 
the two crowns. Legge and Newcastle thought that with . 
Looisburg to set against Minorca the opportunity should be 
embraced ; bat Pitt would not give up Looisburg a second 
time' or bargain with only that fortress and Senegal to his 
credit. He contemptaoosly waived aside Denmark's timid 
advances ; and Choiseul himself disavowed them when he 
succeeded Bemis.' At the end of 1759, however, Minden 
and Quebec had lowered Cboisenl's tone. Writing to his ally 
Eaunitz in October, he drew a desponding picture of France's 
condition. Defeated in Germany, Africa and the West Indies, 
she was now faced with the prospect of losing the whole of 
Canada and India ; and, unable to raise more money by taxa- 
tion or by credit, she had barely the means to pay the current 

' Add. ItSS. 328B7. f. 612. 

' In February 1760 alldsn^r of this was remoTod by the Cabmet'Bdedjioi) 
to demolish the fortifioationa of JlouUbnrg, vhiofa tm that rendered v&lneleM 
to Fnuioe. (See KimbaU, ii, 260.) 

* See ToL i, pp. 381 uid 387-& 
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ezpenseB of the axmy. In these oironmstanoes, said Choisenl, 
the King, thoagh detenuined not to ddsert the Empress in 
Oermsny, had no alternative bat to make a separate peace with 
!England.^ He tamed to his old friend Bemstorff, the Banish 
minister, and invited him to approach England with another 
offer of mediation, giving him at the same time a sketch of 
the terms which would be acoeptable to Eranoe. Since these 
amonuted to little mate than a letoru to the conditions before 
the war, Choiseal showed some homoor in his comment on 
them : ' I have placed myself in Mr. Pitt's shoes and thought 
that he woald be prepared to entertain sach a reasonable 
ofiei.' ^ In spite of England's victories Choisenl may have 
thoaght himaeU in a stronger position for negotiating ui 1769 
than in 1758, owing to the death in Angiiat of Ferdinand of 
Spain, who was succeeded by Don Carlos of Naples. His 
sympathy with his French cousin appeared even before he 
landed in hiB new kingdom : he not only pressed an offer of 
mediation apon England, bat, upon news of the capture of 
Qnebec, formally declared that ' he ooold not see with in- 
difference the distorbance of egnihbre in America established 
by the treaty of Utrecht.' ' 

Pitt politely rejected the offers of mediation made by 
Denmark and Spain,* bat only becaose those Powers were 
obviously biased in favour of France, for he was quite 
ready to make peace after Quebec. He was not convinced 
that another campaign would improve England's position, 
especially in Germany, where Frederic had loBfc b een ashing 
for peace, and Ferdinand was clamouring for reinforcements 
that conld ill be spared.^ At this stage he would have been 

' BoOTgaet, Poiitigvt Etrangire . . . de Choueul, p. 31. 

* CoirajKmdanee . . . BenulorfftiOhoiaeul, pp. 66 tad 111. 

' Baoord Office, Sardinia and Savoy, 67 (Pitt to Mackentie, Deoember 25, 
1759). 

* He told the Spsnich ambuaador that ' Buoh hod been the blemiDg of 
God OD His Majest/s orme ' that it was rather for Franoe to seek mediatioD 
than England. (Becotd Offioe, Sardinia and Savoy, Fitt to Uackenue, 
September 12, I7S9.) 

* For ooirespondenoe of Pitt with Ferdinand on Pnuaia'a parlooa oondition 
Mid need for peaoe Mie ChaOam Con. i. iOO, and CkaOam MSS. 90 (EbtdinaDd 
to PiU, Jannaiy 11, 1760). 
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oonteot yrith lower terms than he afterwards demanded : 
be wished to retain Senegal and Goree in Africa, and to aiiange 
boondaries in America that sbonld inclade the lakes and the 
Bay of Fundy, so as to seoore the colonies from attack ; bat 
on Gnadeloape and Minoroa he professed indifference, and 
was then prepared to treat even on the possession of Loois- 
bni^, Qaebec and Montreal.' Pitt's moderation in his English 
demands after all the victories of this year was chiefly dae to 
his determination to compensate the allied states of Fmssia, 
Bnmswick, Hessa and HanoYer for their losses. On tbia be 
was always expbcit both in public and in private. Shortly 
aftei his statement to Newcastle of the terms be would accept 
for England, he told Lady Yannoath that, had be not to 
. , consider the interests of Prossia, he could make a ^orioos 
peace.' He told the King that atthoagh he wonid not consent 
to further acquisitions for Hanover he would see that the 
electorate saffered no loas at the end of the war.' Confirming 
bis declaration of 1758 that even the interests of the American 
colonists most come second to treaty obligations,* a year later 
December he told the Hoose of Commons that he would rather oat oS 
17, 17S9. jjjg hand than sign a peace not in harmony with the engage- 
ments sabsisting between England and Prussia. 

On the other band Pitt bad readily fallen in with Frederic's 
sn^estion of Jane 1759 that England and Frassia shoold 

> Theoe aaggeitiona irera thrown oat hsatlly in conrenation with NeweutJe 
in the lost week of October 1769, and most not be t«keD u Pitt's oonddeied 
pUn. {Add. M33. 32B97, t E12.) A memoiul of propookU for peaoe, dated 
October 30, 17S0, sad to be foiuid on f. 4S4 of the Eune volome, hu been 
erTOneoasl7attribntedbyM.W»ddiiigton(iii,540)toPitt. Itii troeititngzwd 
with the initials W. P., bnt is neither in Pitt'ah&ndwritingnorii) that of anyof 
his olerka. Newoaatle makes no aUosion to it, as he oertainly wonld have, liad 
it been bj Pitt. Nor oaa it, as M. Wadi^ngton saTS. be the paper of Pitt's 
allnded to by Lord Kinaoul in a letter of October 30 (1 BOO), sinoe it has a 
postaoript dated December 4. Horeorer, it diffen in certain impOTtant reapocta 
(e.g. the memorialist is most anzioui to retain Qnadelonpe) from Pitt's views 
— reported on the following day bjr Newcastle — and it is evidently not imtten 
by aay minister, least of all b; Pitt, since the time tor making peace is left 
with confidence entirely to His Majesty's jndgmant ' and to the SQporior know- 
ledge and wisdom of his oonnoila.' It bears internal ovidenoe of having been 
written by some merchant well acquainted with North Aowrioa and the We*l 
Indian I^ands, and is a memOTaodnm of great Talae <ni the needs of Kngland 
at the peace. 

• .Stows USS. 263. ■ AM. MSa. 33897, 1 filS. * See vol. i, p. 382. 
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make a joint proposal for a oongiesa of peace. After several 
meetings between the Cabinet and the Prussian envoys ^ the ■, i- 
terms of this declaration were settled, and it was presented /■ 
to France and her allies on November 25, 17^. Pitt also 
advised Frederic to send a secret envoy to Paris, ondertaking 
to soond the French Ministry by a separate negotiation on 
behalf of England ; to which Frederic answered, ' I am willing 
to leave my fate in the hands of England and am rejoiced to 
see it in the good keepii^ of Mr. Pitt.' ■ At such a moment,, 
reported the Prussian envoys, when the English taste fori 
victory had been whetted bnt was stiU unsatisfied, and the 1 » 
hatred of France was implacable, it required no ordinary I 
courage in Pitt to raise his voice in favour of peace. 

Assored now that Yorke had learned his lesson from 
the 'cursed female letters,' Pitt instmcted him to make 
overtures to d'Affry, the French minister at The Hague.* 
The conversations between Yorke and d'AfEry, which were 
fitfully continued till May 1760 , seemed at first so promising 
that the dispatch of a special envoy from Choiseul to Pitt was 
agreed to in principle ; and the Lord Keeper Henley thought 
it a favourable opportunity to press his claims for a peerage 
on the ground that ' an unwilling Keeper, particularly when 
a treaty of peace was to be made, was a bad thing for a 
ministry.' * But the negotiation broke down owii^ to Pitt's 
loyalty to Prussia. He knew that, were England once at 
peace with France, no subsidy could be obtained from the 
House of Commons for Frederic ; in that case a peace, in 
which Frederic was not included, would do him more harm 
than good.^ When, therefore, Cboiseul, at the instance of 
his ^es, specifically excluded Prussia from a separate treaty 

> See Soiuefer, IP, 662 tqq., and Add. MS3. 32893 and 32S9T, f. 458, lor 
Cftbmeta on thia matter of July 20, September 2a, Ootober 29, 17B9. 

* Pol. Gorr. ziz, 203 ; see also ibid, xviii, S44 tgq. 

' Pitt rejected a propoBal by d'AiguUlon to negotiate with Lord Howe, 
whom he met to diecusa an exchange of priionen after Qniberon. With a 
aingnUr want of humour d'Aiguillon proposed to aae for thii negotiation the 
fnU powen given him by Choiseul to treat for peace on Soottiah soil, had be been 
' jQ the projected invaaion. (SeevoLi, p. 3SS.) 

* Slow MSa. 263. 

* SobNfer, n}, 579 (KnyphaoND to Fredaric, April 11, 1T60). 
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with England,* Pitt added is his own band to HoIdemees'B 
dispatch that ' England would never hear of pourparlers 
for peace which did not oomprehend his Majesty aa Elector 
and bis ally eo nomine the King of PniBBia.' * By May, 
when the negotiations were finally broken off, Pitt was 
glad for England's sake also. He was furious at a saying 
reported of Gboiseol that ' neither side would come out of 
the war with any considerable gains,' since it betrayed so 
complete a misandeistanding of England's just demands ; 
and when Newcastle feared that it wonld be impoBaible to 
oany on the war for another year he * flew into a violent 
pasaioii [and said] . . . that that was the way to make peace 
' impracticable and encourage oni enemy.' * 



II. — The Nbootiatiokb of 1761 

The proposals which Prince (jabtzin presented nearly a 
year later on Cboisenl's behalf were for a congress of all the 
beUigerents at Augsburg and for a separate negotiation 
between England and France. England and Pnusia agreed to 
the congress on April S ; * on April 7 the Cabinet aathohsed 
Pitt to accept Choiseol's other oSer. When these propoeals 
were made France had fought it almost to the stumps. Loois 
XV, writing to the King of Sweden in February, had exposed the 
nakedness of his country to Pitt, who intercepted the letter.* 
In it, be said, France was too impoverished to go on pouring 
men and treasure into Germany and had no hope of better 

> See Chathant Oorr. ii, 29. The answer from St Fetenburg Mid ViBtm*. 
tefuEing lo allow Pmaiia to be inoluded in a, aepanle negotiatioii between 
Sngluid and Fnaoe, oame on April 3, 1760. 

■ Torrens, ii, 542. 

■ Add. maa. 3£«M, f. 2TS. a lively aooonnt of the Yotkb^'JOiJ 
aegotiations ii in Botuguet, La Palilique du Due dt Choueui. 

* The oongreu nerer met. Pitt told Bvaay that he hoped the Emperor 
wonld not be inrited to it ' as he would appear in all hit majet^ with tbe 
imperial eagle carrying the thnnderbolt of the £ia]sie.' 

* Chailiam USS. 8S. 
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Boccess in another campaign : peace, then, was a necessity for 
her. Under such conditions Cboiseol had.httle choice aboat 
terms. His best game — one in which he was fitted to excel — 
was to wait on the torn of events and, by playing ofE different 
interests against each other, to save all he could from the 
wreck of Ma country's fortones. He hoped to make some- 
thing of French conqaeats in Germany, though they were " 
nominally won tor the Empress, and, in case England proved 
obdmrate, he kept in reserve a promising negotiation with 
Spain. 

Pitt, on the other hand, was in a better position for 
bargaining on England's behalf than in the spring of 1760. 
In addition to Senegal, Goree and Gnadeloope, the whole of 
Canada bad been ceded by the capitulation of September 1760, 
the complete disappearance of the French bom India was 
assured, and the impotence of the French navy left Uttle donbt 
of the success of Pitt's designs against Dominica, St. Lacia . 
and Martinique, or of the Belleisle expedition, for which 
final instructions were issued on March 25, 1761. These 
advantages were partly counterbalanced by more onfavourable 
conditions in Germany. Frederic, in spite of occasional 
victories and indomitable courage, was becoming weaker 
with every campaign ; Ferdinand had been driven out of 
Hesse, part of Hanover and Wesel. Pitt knew that he would 
be able to include Hanover and Hesse in his treaty with 
France ; but with Frederic it was different. Nevertheless he 
was determined not to break his ei^agements with Frederic, 
and with that view had for some months been negotiating s 
new understanding with him, which was concluded in March 
1761 and had an important bearing on the subsequent 
negotiations with France. Frederic had come to recognise that 
the condition of including Prussia in the treaty between France 
and England, on which the negotiation of 1760 had broken 
down, was impossible. He therefore agreed that Pitt should 
make a separate peace with France, on condition France 
consented to evacuate Wesel and all his other possessions on 
the Rhine and to confine her assistance to the Empress to 
24,000 men, and that he himself received an increased subsidy 

roLn. 
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from England to enable him to hire her disbanded Hessians 
and Hanoverians.^ 

To gain these concessions for Frederic, Pitt saw that 
England would have to sacrifice Bome of her conquests. In 
deciding which these should be he was not wanting for 
advice from pamphleteers of all shadeB of opinion. ' Some,' 
said Pitt in the House of Commons, ' are for keeping Canada, 
some Guadeloupe ; who will tell me which I shall be hanged for 
not keeping ? ' In the main this discussion on the compara- 
tive value of Canada and the continental colonies and of the 
West India islands turned on commercial considerations. The 
West Indies, it was said, supphed England with more of the 
goods she needed : the American continent already, it was 
answered, provided a better market tor English manufactures, 
and, as the population increased and had no longer cause for 
apprehension from Canada, this market was hkely to improve.* 
One foreseeing writer ' urged that it would be better to retain 
the West Indian conquests than North America, ' which can- 
not be prevented from rising to independency and Empire ' ; 
and he was reinforced by many others who extolled the 
commercial value of Goadelonpe, St. Lucia and Dominica.* 
Bat the weight of authority was in favour of retaining Canada. 
Lord Bath inspired ' A Letter to Two Great Men on the Prospect 
of a Peace,' ^ in which, after insisting on the need of peace on 
the ground that ' we have had bloodshed enongh,' the writer 
argued that Senegal, Goree and Guadeloupe should all, if 

* Scluelei.n', T31«;9. ; Fat.Oi>rT.xi.ptutim; siidW»ddiiigtoa,iv,405«9}. 

* In Bmt, BriliA Cohitial Policy, cb. viu, will be fonnd aa eioellent 
mmmuy of the krgnjnentB lued od both tidea in Uua diaamajon. 

* J.lSame.OtneralPropotitiotUTdatingtoOoloHittiAptilnil). 

' See Chatham MBS. 98, uid 'A Letter from k GeoUemaii in 
Ookdelonpe to his frieod in London ' in Almon, toI. iiL The Uat writer 
■tatei that Gnodeloupe con prodaoe 100,000 hogtbeadi of lagM, while Jamaica 
kt the moet yielded only 60,000. He also adraaoes the argumeat« that Canada 
Is comparatively lUeteM tor trade, that the preKDoe of the French in North 
Amerioa is the best cheek on any desire to revolt in our oolonies. William 
Bnrke wat the anthor of another pampbkt in favour of retaining Gaadeloupe. 

* London, 1760. It was actaally written by Dr. Donglas, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisborj. The tone of this pamphlet is very friendly to Pitt. In opposition 
to Uauduit it points out that the German war was neoeasary, for, if France had 
been ftUowed to aeiie Hanover, we ooold not have oUimed Canada at the peaoo. 
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oecessary, be sacrificed to the paramount need of giving 
security to the continental colonies by removing the French 
from Canada. Benjamin Franklin, the yotmg and almost 
unknown ^ agent for Pennaylvania, took the same line in ' The 
Interest of Great Britain Considered,' in which he insisted on 
the value to England of the American market and asserted 
that the colonists were never likely to claim independence. 
On the same side, too, was Pitt's friend Beckford, representing 
the powerful intGreats of the sugar-planters, who were a&aid 
that the acquisition of the French sugar islands might infringe 
upon their monopoly. Pitt's own view, already formed in I ^ 
December 1760, was that a considerable portion of the North 
American conqaests must be retained. He may to some 
extent have been influenced by Beckford'a argument ; * he 
was certainly moved by wider considerations of the nation's 
fature needs. Thus when, at a later stage of the negotiations, 
Gboiseul offered him Guiana for Newfoundland, Pitt pointed 
out that the English, being a northern people, required a 
northern climate in which to develop.* The importance of 
North America as a market also appealed to him strongly. - 
' I state to you the importance of America,' he said in one 
of his later speeches ; * it is a double market, the market of 
consumption and the market of supply ' ; and in another he 
called America ' the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our 
strength, the nursery and basis of our naval power.' This | 
care for our naval power made him attach even greater import- 
ance to the Canadian fisheries than to Canada itselt While 
determined to take enough of Canada to give secure boundaries 
to the American colonists, he was indifferent whether the rest! ., 
of Canada or Guadeloupe and Goree were given up so long as 
the fisheries remained British.* 

This question of the fisheries proved to be the moat " 
important point of difference between Pitt and Ghoiseul. By 

* Fnofclin found Pitt inMoawible «t this time ftnd did biuiiieH with his 
woretaries only. Pitt, however, had tieud of him and spoke of him •• a man 
of a reapectable charaoter. {FratJcUn'i Works IBigpiaw), y, 443.) 

• He waa atUeked tor ma bx A Lttler lo Ott Bt. Hon. AiMor <4 a LeIUr to » 
Ctftl«n(l761). 

■ Waddinghm. It, 4B2. * Zoika, Bardwiett, m, 818. 
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the Treaty of Utrecht the French right of fishing off Newfooud- 
land and drying their fish on the shore had been confirmed : 
they had also by virtae of sovereignty enjoyed all the deep-sea 
fishing in the estnary of the St. Lawrence. The annual valae 
of these fisheries to France was calculated at about half a 
.^. million sterling, ronghly equal in value to all the rest of the 
produce of Canada ; but their value conld not be measured in 
money alone. Nearly 8,000 ships and boats and 15,000 men 
were engaged in an industry which made the best of schools 
for the French navy. The English fisheries returned con- 
mderably less profit, and employed only about half the nomber 
of men.* Uontcalm attached so much importance to the 
French fisherids that when he had been hardly a yeai in 
Canada he advised the French government, even if they lost 
Canada, on no account to part with their fishing rights ; and 
Choiseul was entirely of the same opinion. On his side Pitt 
was equally resolved to leave the French with no fisheries in 
America. Bedford told him that to insist on such a demand 
' most put a final blow to their being any longer a naval 
power.' * But Pitt did not shrink from tbia. He wanted a 
lasting peace, and for a lasting peace he thoaght it necessary 
to deal France such a blow that she would never recover the 
power of interfering with English trade and colonization. 
' ' Some time before,' he said, ' I should have been content to 
bring that country on bei knees, now! shall not rest till I have 
laid her on bei back.' ' Though ' calm, amiable and deliber- 
ative ' on other conditions of peaoe, Newcastle found him deaf 
to all argument on this matter. To obtain the fishery, he 
said, be would fight six or seven more years in America, and, 
if be were capable of signing a treaty without it, would 
be sorry be had recovered the use of his gouty right hand.' 

> The fignni* giTBDftbOTe ue taken from the offimalrBtnniinthe nardioickt 
Papert quoted bj MIm EotbUok in Trantaclioiu, Roy. Hiit. Soo., Srd nrie*, ii, 
235 iqq. Conaidenblj higher fignrea Me given for the profits of the Freoch 
filhenei uid the number of men employed there In a paper dnim up for Pitt's 
information {Chatham MSB. 65), and in ft pamphlet ' addressed to the Rt. Hon 
Wm. Pitt,' entitled Ooodideratiotu on tht Importanu o/ Canada and the Bay am4 
£tMr q^ A. £<iUTen««, written in Ootober 17E9. 

* Btdford CoTT. iii, 26. * Rockingham, i, 2L 

* Ihid, 23, ud Add. MSB. 32921, fi. 340, 381. 
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None in the Cabinet, except Temple, shared Pitt's oncom- 
promising views on peace. Of the others, Bate came neareet 
to him during the early stages of the negotiatioo ; for, though 
anxious to be quit as soon as possible of the war and of 
Pitt too, he was afraid a bad peace might do serioofl barm 
to the King.* Bedford, who on his return from Ireland was 
invited by the King to attend Cabinet CooncUs, was the 
imperious Secretary's most formidable opponent. Envenomed 
by the treatment he had received from him in Ireland, he 
also held fundamentally different views on foreign policy. 
He had no belief in increasing our colonial possessions, on 
the ground that ' we have too mnch already — more than we 1 
know what to do with ' ; and objected to retaining Canada 
and Guadeloupe, because ' the neighbourhood of the French 
to our North Americas colonies was . . . the greatest security 
for their dependence on the mother-country, which I feel will 
be shghted by them when their apprehension of the French 
is removed.' He was no less opposed to Pitt's poUcy of 
destroying the French navy. 

To drive Fiaucd entirely out of any naval power is figbtiDg 
Bgaiuat nature, and can tend to no one good to this country, but 
on the contrary must excite all the naval powers of Europe to ^ 
enter a confederacy against us, as adopting a aystem, viz. that of 
a moDopoly of all naval power, which would be at least as dangerous 
to the Uberties of Europe oa that of Louis XJV was, which drew 
almost all Europe upon hia back. 

He had the rare quality, lacking in Pitt, of being able 
to put himself in the adversary's place. When it is a 
question of retaining Belleisle, be aaks if any Briton would 
consent to a treaty ceding the Isle of Wight : if not, he con- 
cludes, ' let us do as we would be done by, the moat golden 
rule, as well in what relates to public as to private lite, which 
exists, and I believe ought always to be observed, as well in 

> Writing to Calcraft in September 1761 Fox »;■. ' The King wisheB peftoe, 
M donbtleu does Lord Bute, but he vuhcs a peace that shall not be at all more 
the King's or his than Mr. Pitt's. He will even appear and try to have it sud 
tbathe waa more high and less conoeding to France than anybodj. He there- 
lore ii joined with Pitt in a manner, but not in a way a juncture has generally 
been implied.' IChMam USS. 86.) Fox was a good judge of a man like Bute. 
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good policy as in good conscience.' * Bedford was almost 
alone in holding such sentiments. Tfae very people, Bigby 
told him, who cried out tor peace said in the same breath 
' that yoa most keep everything which yon have taken from 
the French and have everything retomed to yoa which yon / 
have lost by the war.' ' 

I'hoagh singular at the time, Bedford's views had some 
influence on the course of the negotiations : his colleagues, 
it is true, never adopted them entirely, but they sometimes 
J osed them as a weapon against Pitt with his extreme views 
in the other directiou.' They are interesting, too, as an early 
indication of that current of opinion which has never been 
entirely beaten back by the flood of British expansion and 
for short periods has even prevailed against it. Bedford was 
wise in recognising that a proad nation hke the French, thongh 
broken by defeat, would never consent to the utmost hnmilia- 
tion. But in his timid forebodings about the growth of the 
British Empire, even though right about the revolt of America, 
he showed himself less faiseeing than Pitt ; and he could not 
perceive that the rivalry between England and France in 
America was depressing to both nations and fatal to the well- 
being of America. Pitt s aw this, and even had he been certa in 
t hat the upro oting nf **"? "^^-"""^ pf>wnr in ATfifpgfl ypniH 
help the colonies to hre ^tk ag ?ny ^™n t)]fl mO^k^r'Po nPtry he 

would stJ l have persisted i" iiprr"*''"R ^''- In-hia-detestation 

of th e Bourbon power he was like """B? F"^*"*"" -prophet 
preaching against Babylon. This hatred of France was 
so mething more than hatred of a trade rivtt l ; ^^f* rnliffifniB 
intolerance and the despo tic g(jvf.rTnnflnt nf the—Erance 
or that day were to him the 'MftB^ >'fttflfi'^ tVii^iga ;« tha 

Neither Pitt nor Choiseol allowed the negotiations to tn- 

» Btdjoti Con. iU. 18, 17, 26, uid Corbott, ii. 173. " . 

■ Boj/ord Corr. iii, 42. 

* Newcutle spoke to Rigbj at ' the dre«d the whofe Council need to 
be in test Mr. Pitt shoald fron-Q, and thkt Bedford was the ungle mui nho 
dftred to deLver an opinion ooDtnry to hii though agreeable to every 
other penon'a proeent.' But thia waa lud after Pitt'* ceiigQation. 
Cot. m, 86.) 
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terfere with their varhka plans. On March 24, when it was 
ahready known that peace proposals were on the way from 
France, Pitt wrote to Amheist to hasten the attack on the 
West India Islands.^ Five days later the Belleisle expedition 
started under Keppel and Hodgson.* When Hodgson came 
to take leave he foond the Secretary of State in high good 
humour : ' the element was calm and serene, not a dimple 
on the surface but what was occasioned by a smile ' ; and 
after promising ' to snpport me in all stretches of power 
whatever and against whomsoever,' continues Hodgson, * he 
kissed me and did not doubt of my success.'" Choisenl was 
equally aUve to the effect of military succeBs on the negotia- 
tioDS. On the death of old Marsha] Belleisle in January he 
had taken over the duties of war minister, and was pressing 
forward the dispatch of reinforcements to the armies of the 
Main and the Ehine, hoping by a supreme effort to obtain 
possession of Hanover. 

At an early stage of the ensuing negotiations Choiseul 
expressed regret that he and Pitt could not meet to conduct 
them in person ; and four months later he declared that, had 
there been any prospect of a definite treaty, he would have 
proposed to meet his rival either at Dover 01 in mid-Channel 
to give it the finishing tonches. It is a loss to the dramatic 
interest of history that the two statesmen never met. They 
had much in common : a burning zeal for tbeu country, 
a haughty indifference to the opinions of smaller men, 
clear vision, great executive capacity, and a power of direct 
utterance which left Uttle scope for misunderstanding. To 
these Choiseul added qualities lacking in Pitt : great personal 
charm, a hght-heartedness which kept him serene through the 
bitterest personal or political disappointments, and a supple , 
gift for intrigue which gained him temporary successes, often' 
pleasanter to achieve than more abiding triumphs. Pitt, on the 

' Bee above, p. 20. 

* Bute and the King were u eager for tbe Belleiale expedition aa Pitt. 
Tlie former wrote to Pitt arging him to proceed on it as ' T017 euential ' on 
tho ground that it would hamper Frcnoh opentiont in WeatphaJia. [Chatham 
Mas. 24.) 

* Keppel, Lift of KtppO, i, 298. 
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other hand, with no more energy and capacity than Choisenl, had 
a power of concentration on great objects and an innate dignity 
wanting in the Frenchman ; in the end he would have ovei- 
bome ChoiBeol's cleTemeea and reBoorcefolneBa by sheet 
force of character. Had these two come face to face peace 
I is more likely to have been concluded : both desired it, and 
I by personal intercourse would bare removed misnudeistandings 
and avoided faults of manner which were largely responsible 
I for the ultimate failure. 

However that may have been, a personal meeting was not 
brought aboat. After an interchange of friendly epistles 
both statesmen agreed to send representatives, Pitt choosing 
Hana Stanley and Choiseul Bussy. Of the two Stanley was 
the happier choice. He knew Prance well, was shrewd and 
industrious, and worked loyally for peace ; his failing was 
an excessive vanity which tempted him to take an exagger- 
ated view of the effect of his own diplomacy. Bussy was no 
stranger to London, where be bad been sent on a mission 
in 1737, bat his chief employment bad been in the French 
Foreign Office. Here in earUer days he had received the pay 
of England for revealing secrets of Uttle importance.^ Bat 
those days were past. Temple, indeed, advised Pitt to try 
the effect of a bribe on a man ' not quite so chaste as Penelope,'* 
bat needless to say Pitt did not follow bis advice, and no 
whisper was beard against Bossy's integrity during this mission. 
It is not clear why Choiseul chose him. Ha belonged to 
the faction of the due d'Aiguillon, one of Choiseol's bitterest 
enemies, and in several instances appeared to be less anxioos 
tor peace than Choiseul himself. He was known to be afraid 
of Mr. Pitt : ' the poor devil trembled with fear before starting,' 
Choiseol said of him; and later, commenting on one of his 
dispatches, Choiseul told Stanley that it read as if he had 
jumped out of the window in alarm at Mr. Pitt's displeasure. 

* Dnring Lord Waldegrave's emboMj to F&ria in Sir Robert Wklpole'B 
tdme Bnwy wu regululy in hia pky. Ha wu then aiwajt ftUuded to m ■ 101 ' 
ID the foreign oorreapoDileDoe. During the five yean pneMding the mtr of 
the AastHAO SooMuion ' 101 ' Moeived no leM tbaa £lG,fiOO loi nrj UtUa 
nturo. 

> OMham UBS. 61. 
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Bossy arrived in London on May 81,^ and after taking 
rooms in Albemarle Street, soon got to vork 'with Pitt. In 
the first week of June the two had several interviews, from 
which BnBsy came away immensely impressed by the Secre- 
tary of State. In his dispatches to ChoiseTil he gives a 
shrewd picture of his formidable antagonist, who seemed 
to him eloquent and methodical, but with a lawyer's 
oaptiousness in details, courageous to temerity, sustaining 
his own ideas with fire and obstinacy, and eager to subjugate 
everyone by the tyraimy of his opinion. Simple in his manners 
and in his train of living and avoiding nnnecessary display, 
he had no desire to be rich, was noted for his scrupnloos probity, 
and seemed to have no thought but for his work. Paying 
court to nobody be allowed no one to pay court to him or 
even to see him except on business. His one ambition, thought 
Bussy, was to raise his nation to the highest point of glory 
and abase France to the lowest humiliation, and be found in 
that ambition the secret of the people's almost idolatrous 
regard for him. For this reason, though he had few friends 
in council, he could impose his will on colleagues, who feared 
to outrage the feehngs of a fiery people. To these stem 
qualities Bussy was surprised to find that he added an exquisite 
courtesy. In the first interview Pitt declared himself anxious 
to avoid doing anything to hurt the feeUngs of the French 
Court, and begged to be informed of any over-warm expression 
that might escape him, so that he might correct it on the spot ; 
and throughout their intercourse Bussy found Pitt's personal 
relations with him most friendly.* 

The first discussions turned on Choisenl's original proposal 
that the actual possessions of each country in Europe on 
May 1, in the West Indies od July 1, and in Asia on September 1, 

> Stanley had been mnoh distarbed beoanie Bnuy wu late in uriTing at 
CaUU. The two envoys should both bare oroaaed the Channel on May 26, bat 
Stanley was two days before Buwy. Pitt paaaed ofi tile delay, which appean 
to have been unaToidablo. as a bagatelle. 

■ See Ag. Etr. Angl. Pol. 443, f. 164, and 444, f. 218. Theas two volamei 
contain BusHy's dispalchca to Choiseul during hia miwion. The aoconnt of the 
nogotiations in Waddington, vol. iv, i« also valuable. Most of Pitt's and 
SlAnley's dispatches are phated in Thaokeray's Life. 
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or at SQcb other epochs as might be matnally agreed upon, 
should be taken as the basiB of negotiation. Pitt had hitherto 
delayed answering about these epochs for two reasons : he 
wished to have Belleisle and possibly another West Indiui 
island in his possession before fixing the dates ; he was also 
ODcertain whether in treating with England Choiseul meant 
to set off French conqaests in Germany against English con- 
quests elsewhere. In that case, Pitt told the Cabinet on 
May 18, it woold be for them to decide whether they would 
agree to sacrificing some English conqaests for the allies or 
continue fighting until France was compelled to give ap her 
German conquests. He himself was indifferent, he said, 
which coarse was chosen, but he insisted on having the opinion 
of his colleagues : in no case, he added, should the aUies be 
allowed to suffer. The Cabinet resolved that ' the losses of 
our alUes in Germany should be considered at the peace and 
at the final settlement of our conquests ' ; when, therefore, 
Bussy told him France meant to claim them as a set-off, Pitt 
made no objection.^ 

Bussy had been nearly a fortnight in London before news 
came of the capture of Belleisle. The landing on the island 
had not been effected until the end of April. Then Hodgson 
wrote for two battalions to reinforce him. Pitt had two 
battalions ' that lay in such manner as to be embarked 
without loss of time ' and sent them at once, and two more 
shortly afterwards with artillery and stores, telling Hodgson 
to complete his important enterprise gloriously and without 
delay. On June 8 the fortress capitulated after a brave 
resistance, and on June 12 Pitt heard of the victory.* On 
the 14tb he sent for Bussy and advised him to let his land- 
lord illuminate his house in Albemarle Street, but seat special 

' Pitt himaeU probably would hATe preferred to go (m fighting to 
kvoid saoriGcing Bay of our oonqueeta for the allies : he told Newcastle tb&t 
' he would make w»r for Hsnover u long u yon pleated, bat Dever make peaoe 
for Hanover.' Hardwioke and Newoastls weie mnoh aggrieved at Pitt's 
arrogant demand for the views of his colleagues without vonohsafing fonnallj 
to give his own. NewDastlogivesaooonntaof the Cabinet of Ua; 13 in letters to 
Hardwioke of Hay 14 and Devonshire of May 20, 1761. {Add. USS. 32923.) 

■ For Belleisle dUpatohei m» Add. MSB. SeSOfi, II. Vi, *gg. 
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gaaids to turn and repressed imBeemly exhibitioDS of popular \ 
tiiamph out of deference to Bossy's feelings.^ On the 16th he 
called a Cabinet to decide npon the epochs Bsd sent for Buasj 
to tell him that instead of Choiseol's dates he proposed July 1, 
September 1, and November 1, and insisted that the treaty 
should be signed by August 1, when preparations for another 
campaign would normally have to be considered. After this 
interview Bossy warned Choiseul to be precise with 0. minister ''■' 
hke Pitt ' who is sharp on every word or comma displaced.' * 

Meanwhile Stanley had been enjoying himself in French 
society, where he was received with every distinction and 
treated by Choisenl and bis agreeable sister, the Dochesse de 
Grammont, as if he were their greatest friend. On Jane 17 
Choisenl came to bnsiness. Taking Stanley alone into bis 
room and asaumiog an air of extreme agitation, he confided 
to him a ' little leaf ' containing his ideas of peace. Stanley 
was made to promise that only Pitt and one or two of his 
principal colleagues should be allowed to see this document, 
and that Bussy should on no acconnt hear of it. The terms 
proposed were : 

1. France should retom Minorca in exchange for Guade- 
loupe, Marie Galante and Goree. 

2. France should give op Canada bat retain De Boyale 
and the Newfoundland fisheries ; and the soothem and 
western limits of Canada shoold be fixed at Niagara. 

S. France should restore all conquests made in Germany 
at the expense of England's allies. 

In conversation with Stanley he went even further on the 
last point and agreed specifically that France should evacuate 
'Wesel and the King of Prussia's territories which he con- 
sidered as engaged in the British war.' 

Choiaeul'a elaborate airs of secrecy and agitation were 
merely put on to persuade Stanley and Pitt that be was ready 
to make greater concessions than anyone else in France and 
that they had better accept bis terms without prolonged 

I Both BnB^andChoiaeul pretended (o be nipTemelyiiidiffeniitAboatthb 
victory. They probably dUconnted the retain ot BelloUle at peace. 
* Aff. Etr. Angl. Cor. pa., Aw. cit. 
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discussion. Two days later Ghoieeal himBeU infonned Biissy of 
all he had said to Stanley. This may have been a legitimate 
use ot diplomatic finesee, but his disingenaoas promise to 
evacoate the German conqaests cannot be excused on this 
ground. Only three weeks previously he had assured the 
imperial ambassador that Wesel and the Prussian territories 
on the Ehine, which were then being administered in the 
Empress's name, would never be the subject of negotiation 
by France. It is not clear whether Choiseul intended to deceive 
1 Pitt or Kaunitz at the time, but he was prepared to deny 
whichever promise afterwards proved inconvenient.* 

Pitt was not taken in by Cboiseul's airs of secrecy, and told 
Stanley that the ' little leaf . . . was loose and void of precision 
as to the objects it does mention and defective from its total 
silence as to matters of the highest importance ' ; but he was 
pleased at the accommodating spirit it revealed. He smomoned 
Cabinet Councils for June 24 and 26 to draw up a counter- 
project.' All the ministers agreed with Pitt that it wonld be 
impossible to give up De Boyale and Gap Breton or limitCanada, 
as Choiseul proposed, but were willing that England should 
sacrifice some of her conquests to redeem the French conquests 
in Germany. The struggle came on Cboiseul's demand that 
France should retain the Newfoundland fisheries. Pitt was for 
refusing : he would spend sixteen millions, be said, and fight 
many campaigns to wrest the right from France. Granville, 
Halifax, Newcastle and Hardwicke all took the other side, 
and Bedford said that France would never agree to Pitt's 
' unjustifiable demands ' and that Choiseul had proposed ' the 
most reasonable peace ever offered to this country for some 
years past,'* Temple alone supported Pitt; Bute weakly 
suggested that a trial should be made to obtain the fisheries, 
but that the point should not be made a sirte qua non. Pitt 
characteristically objected more to this half-hearted proposal 
than to Bedford's flat negative : he was for ' one open and 



■ Chatham MS8. M {IjtAy Betty WkldcgntTe to Calcnft, Juhb 28, 1761). 
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clear way of talking on the subject ' and spoke of Bute's ' trial ' I v 
as ' paehle and illosory.' Bate muttered aboat Pitt's insolence, I 
bnt his friends -were too awestruck to defend him openly. 
NeverthelesB Fitt was forced to yield something of his extreme 
demand : if France would make some great and important 
coDceasion, such as the complete demolition of the Dunkirk 
fortifications, he agreed to consider her retaining the New- 
f oondland fishing rights ; ^ bat the St. Lawrence fisher y she 
was to give ap entirely. In his dispatch to Stanley, written 
immediately after IhH" Cabinet of Jane 26, Pitt also agreed 
to give ap Gaadeloupe, Marie Galante and Belleisle in 
exchange for Minorca and Bencoolen' and the evacuation 
by France of Wesel and the other German conquests : Senegal 
and Goree and some of the neutral West India ielatids were 
to be kept by England : the East Indies —that ' immense 
object, transcending in profit all other British conquests ' — 
was to be the subject of farther consideration. 

Choiseal was in no harry to answer this proposal, for a 
reason he made known to Bossy : ' it will be August before 
they can answer my memorial : to tbeu answer I shall have to 
reply in my tarn, and I shall do so in such a way as to provoke , 
another answer from England. This will bring ns to September, ' 
when it is too late for attempts on our coast.' ' He also had his 
other iron in the fire. While Stanley was flattering himself 
that he had supplanted the Spanish ambassador, Grimaldi, 
in Ghoiseul's favc r, those two ministers were quietly working 
away at the secret treaty of aUiance between Prance and 
Spain. In January, two months before bis offer to negotiate 
with Pitt, Choiseal had made definite proposals to Spain 
for treaties of defence, commerce, and anion : on Jane 20, 
only three days after he had given his ' little leaf ' to Stanley, 
he was formally authorized to make ' the most extensive 

■ Buesy, talking to Pitt on July 7. pnt to Urn the dilemm* thftt if be expected 
Pnuioe to give up bar GBhing righta ooDfirmed at Utreoht be oonld tiordlj 
ask bsT at the tame time to comply with the Utreoht pronaioD about 
demolishing Dunkirk. {Aff. Eir. AngL Cor. PoL 443, 1 334.) 

' Boncoolen was a settlement of the Eait India Company in Sumatra, 
which bad l>een captured by the Flench. 

■ W. h. Grant, La MiMim itU.de Btutg, p. IB. 
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and the strongest possible engagements ' with Spain.^ He 
would have preferred peace with England to a continaation 
of the war even with Spain as an all;, bat if England's terms 
jwere too onerous he could now safely reject them. Wesel and 
the other Prussian dominions he really cared nothing aboat 
and was prepared at any time to play fast and loose with the 
Empress : bnt on the fishery he was as firm as Pitt. ' La 
pdcbe est ma folie,' he told Stanley, who in turn assured Pitt 
that without some coDcession on that point peace was oat of 
the qaestion. Choisenl'a ultimatum of July IS was accord- 
ingly calculated merely to fill up time till Spain was ready : 
he asked for either Senegal or Goree, coolly proposed that 
England should give np all her conquests in India, repudiated 
his previous offer to give up Wesel, and repeated the demand 
for Cap Breton or He Royale as a refuge for French fishermen 
engaged in the St. Lawrence fishery. He also sent over two 
memorials to Bussy, one supporting a claim of the Empress that 
all conquests from Frederic should be retained and that neither 
Fiance nor England should give any assistance to their allies 
in Germany, the other recapitulating the Spanish view of 
certain disputes that had arisen between England and Spain 
about captured ships, logwood-cutting in Honduras, and a 
claim of Spain to take part in the Newfoundland fisheries, 
with a declaration that France expected a satisfactory settlement 
of these disputes before signing a treaty with England. 

The presentation of these memorials by France, at a 
moment when she was supposed to be anxious to conciliate 
England, came as a complete surprise to Pitt. The one about 
Germany he returned ' as totally inadmissible ... as imply- 
ing an attempt upon the honour of Great Britain, and the 
fidelity with which His Majesty will always fulfil his 
obligations to his allies.' The other Choiseul bad not meant 
to be delivered so soon, but Bussy bad direct orders from 
Louia XV to dehver it when the Spanish ambassador thought 
best. Spain being anxious to conunit France irrevocably 
to the alliance, the Spanish ambassador insisted that Bossy 
should present it on July 2S. Bussy showed some courage 
* BooTgoet, ChoUmd * tAUianet Stpagnek, 220. 
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in presenting this impertinent ineniorial to Pitt, whose feel- 
ings on receiving it might veil have been foreseen. As he 
read it he grew more and more angry at the indignity : time 
enough, he told Bossy, for Spain to treat of the Newfoondland 
fisheries when the Tower of London was taken sword in band ; 
and any such interference by France in the afFaira pending ^ 
between England and Spain would not for a moment be 
tolerated. 

His Majesty [he wrote on the following day] will not sofier the 
disputes with Spain to be blended in any manner whatever in the 
negotiation of peace between the two crowns ; . . . that it will 
he considered an aSront to His Majesty's dignity ... to make 
further mention of such a circumatance. Moreover it is expected 
that France wtU twt at any time presume a right of intermeddling 
in such disputee between Great Britain and Spain. 

A few days later Pitt had the Spanish ambassador before him 
and spoke to him to the same efFact ; he declared publicly 
that he thonght a continuation of the war inevitable, and told 
the foreign envoys he had ordered a squadron of observation 
to America.^ 

Pitt was not alone in thinking peace now almost impos- 
sible. The Funds went down to 80,' the cautions Hardwicke 
called Choisenl ' un grand chicaneor,' and Bute wrote to reprove 
Bedford for his persistent pacifism. At the same time the 
nation's spirit was aroused by a series of victories recalling 
the days of 1759. On the morning of Joly 20 news arrived 
that Fondiobery, the last French factory in India, had been 
captured, and in the evening of that same day that Dominica 
had surrendered in June ; on the 22nd that Prince Ferdinand 
had defeated two French marshals at Vellinghaosen. ' All 
is joy,' said Pitt, and he and Lady Hester wrote a joint 
letter to her brother James, expressing ' renewed praise 
and thanksgivings to the Almighty ... for fresh tidings 
of happy, glorious success.' Indeed Ferdinand's was an 
opportune victory. Choiseul had discounted Belleisle and 
victories in the East and West Indies, but bad strained every 

' Aff. Elr. Angl. Cor. Pol. «4, f. 100. 

* Ba«7 laid.) olumi to have bad a li«nd in muupnlating the (ondi. 
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[nerve to get fresh oompensatioa in Oennany. Soabise and 
jBroglie between them had 160,000 men to Ferdinand's 93,000. 
But Soabise, the senior marshal, was timid and jealous ot 
Broglie. At the two days' fight of Vellinghausen he let Broglie 
bear the whole brunt of the fighting when he could easily have 
crushed Ferdinand, with the result, said Choiseul, that the 
' French were not only defeated but covered with ridicule.* 
In spite of these victories Pitt did not raise bis terms. 
He even made a small concession on Africa in his reply to 
Choiseol of July 25, wherein he repeated his former conditions 
and insisted on England's right to support Frederic. Bat if 
in Bubstanoe his demands were unaltered, the language in 
which they were clothed had, as a result of Bussy's memorial, 
lost aU attempt at conciliation. He wrote as a conqueror 
to a humiliated rival : * Dunkirk shall be reduced to the 
condition in which it ought to have been after the treaty of 
Utrecht, and upon that condition only can his Majesty ever 
consent ' to renew the French fishing rights off Kewfonudland ; 
' France shall immediately restore and evacuate the conquests 
she has made over his Majesty's allies in Germany. ... In 
a word, France shall make a general evacuation of all her 
conquests on the side of Hesse, Westphalia and its countries.' 
Such uncompromising language made it difficult for Stanley 
^ to follow his instructions and present these demands with a 
demeanour ' free from asperity.' While ' feeling and applaud- 
ing with exultation the truly British spirit that reigns through- 
out your state papers,' Stanley ventured to submit whether it 
' may not be expedient to soften that asperity ' of language ; * 
and be reported that Choiseul read 

with great impatience and with frequent interruptions . . . those 
passages in which you are pleased to express the settled deter- 
mination of his Uajesty not to relax any of the conditions and 

■ Haonen, QnuAj/, p. 230. See aiao interoepted letter from Choiseul to 
Broglia, telling him that anoh prooeedinga made it Tain to cany on an oSensive 
war at eaeh eipente. [Wrett Park USS., HoiL T. Robinaon's Memoranda.) 

' Stftnle; on another oooaaioii writes : ' Ab all your papera are eompoeed 
with a lingular energy of itjle, and M every word carriel a dtatinot idea which 
can in no other way be with equal (aro« eipreated, I am mnch embareaiMd 
in BnHinj (emu whloh convey neither mora noi leaa than your meaiiing.' 
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particnlaTly those in whicti tlie woids mast and thaU ai« used . . . 
aod complfuned vith warmth of the authoritative tone and imperious 
Buperiority which tiiey implied, as if neither time nor events could 1 
change our fortune, and as if we meant to treat France as a power 
in ruik and dignity inferior to Great Britain. 

Once Choiseol told Stanley to remind Pitt that ' tboogb the 
cannon Bometimes was arbiter of the fate of sovereigns, the 
£nal jadgment was not passed ootil the last cannon shot had 
been fired.' ^ 

Pitt's answer decided Choiaenl to close with Spain. On\/, 
July 80, the day after he received it, he told the Spanish 
ambassador that Pitt's terms were inadmissible and that the 
Crown of France conld never submit to the dictatorial tone of 
bis dispatches. On Aagost 8 he told the imperial ambassador 
that he woold answer Pitt solely for appearance' sake ; a week 
later he sent Bnssy drafts of the Family Compact and the 
secret convention with Spain, which were signed on August 15. 
Bj these instruments Spain agreed to declare war on England 
if peace was not concluded by May 1, 1762 ; and France engaged 
not to make peace with England until the Spanish grievances 
were remedied. Choiseol's answer to Pitt, dated August 5, 
merely repeated his demand for the St. Lawrence fishery and 
an island of refuge, and his refosal to give up Wesel or allow 
England to help Frederic after peace between England and 
France, and be told Bossy he did not care now whether Pitt 
accepted or rejected these terms. 

Ou seeing this answer Pitt told Temple be was afraid there 
could be no more question of peace, adding that Choiseul was 
wrong in supposing that he desired to continue the war at all 
costs.' But though anxious for peace be wanted it on his own 
terms. The last dispatches from Paris were considered in five 
long sittings of the Cabinet,' at which Pitt fonnd the peace 
party growing progressively in strength. On August 18 the 

1 Bonrgaat, Ptititiq»e Blrangin . . . dt Ohoittul, p. lOS. 

■ QreniiiUt Paper*, i, 3SS. 

• On August 13, 14, IS, 20, Mid 21. See Bodangham Jfonouw, i, 26 tsg. ; 
Be4foni Corr. iii, 36 fsg. ; HarriB, HardmeU, iii. 248 ; Chatham Con. ii. 136; 
Aid. MSB. 36870, fL 290, 303 ; ThMkeny, ii. CSV. 

VOUIL H 
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feeling vaa staunch in favour of the English altimattuQ ; 
next day Pitt akeady detected aigoB of weakness on bis pro- 
posed draft in answer to Bossy's memorial. In this he took 
ap warroly Choiseol's criticism of his ' dictatorial tone httle 
suited for negotiation ' and contrasted hia own frank dealing 
with his antagonist's tortuoos evasions. The answer was 
' much too long and too irritating,' said Hardwicke with some 
justice ; but Pitt would allow no alterations. With much 
warmth of manner and much thumping on the table he told 
the Cabinet that they must either take it or leave it : it was not 
a document to be deUberated upon, but a decision to be adopted, 
and he ' would not suffer his draft to be cobbled with.* The 
draft was passed by a slender majority, but Bedford, Devon- 
shire and Newcastle were so disgnsted with Pitt's thompings 
and his imperiousness that they dined together at Newcastle 
House and resolved to attend no more Cabinets while he was 
there.* The King himself expressed nneasinees at the want 
of unanimity in the Council, and Bute, who had hitherto been 
almost as uncompromising aa Pitt, suddenly veered round in 
the last three August councils to the more conciliatory section.* 
Finally, Pitt, though still persisting in his opinion that a 
concession of the St. Lawrence fishery was a mistake, agreed, 
for the sake of preserving unanimity in the King's Council, 
' to grant Prance the small island of St. Pierre at the entrance 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence as a shelter for fishermen ; but on 
the boundaries of Canada ^ and on the evacuation of the Prus- 
sian territories he maintained his former attitude. 

' DevoiuhiTe ftnd NewoMtle ware peransded by the King to return ; 
Bedford, hoircver, stayed »w»y. Bedford Corr. iii, 36 aqq. 

' For Bute's sudden ohange cp. Btiford Corr. iii, 3S uid 41. 

' One of Pitt's great objeots in Tn»Ving peaoe wM to avoid all ponibillty 
of bonndary diaputes and misundentaDdingB ia the future ; henoe his anxiety 
to deliiie clearly the boundaiiea of Canada. On this question one of bil rough 
notes in the CAotAam MS8. 6 runs aa follows : ' The oeision of Canada to b« 
insisted on aooording to the oapitulation and kgieeable to the line drawn by 
the Harqnis de Vaudrauil, asoertaining the frontier of Canada on the side of 
the Lakes. To pat » negative on the line proposed by Franoe tor fiiiiig the 
limjta of LonioiaDa, aa oomprehending vast traota ot oountry and many natioiu 
which have been and still are to remain intermediate uations, and more parti, 
oolatly the Cberokees, Creeks, Chlokaaawe, Ckootftws and otlter nations Ijing 
between oeitain provinoet of Omat Britain and the Biver Mississippi.' 
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Choisenl accepted St. Pierre with the addition of Uiquelon, 
another small island in the Golf, instead of lie Boyale, for the 
fishermen, but refused to hear of giving up possession of the 
Prussian territories except to the Empress's troops,^ or of 
abandoning the right to discuss Spain's grievances. His 
concession about lie Boyale was made merely because he 
was determined to go on with the war, and be wished to put 
himself right with his allies, the Empress and Doa Carlos, 
by giving them the impression that he was breaking off nego- 
tiations solely on their account.' Pitt summoned a Cabinet 
on September 15 to discuss this answer and Stanley's report 
of the secret convention between France and Spain. He had 
already told several of his colleagues that unless Stanley were 
thereupon recalled be should himself resign, but found no 
difficulty in obtaining a unanimous vote for the recall. To 
Bussy personally Pitt was polite as ever, told him that he had 
enjoyed his intercourse with him, and, at a banquet ^ven by 
the Portuguese ambassador and attended by both, drank the 
health of the King of France in his honour.^ But by the end 
of September Bussy and Stanley bad both gone home, and the ' ' 
six months' negotiation was at an end. 

In these negotiations Pitt's directness stands oat in ^ 
comparison with Choiseul's chicanery. From the outset Pitt 
played hia cards openly ; although he yielded some points 
in the conrse of the discussions he never went back on an 
offer once made, while Frederic had no just cause to com- 
plain of bis fidelity to England's engagements.* Choieeul, 

* See ' UintiteB ot a CociferenM, Sept. 2, 1761,' in Cha&mn MBS. SS. 

■ In the following year, when negoti&tloiis were reaomed, Choiaeul admitted 
this with oynicfti frankoeu. Repudiating hii pieviou* offer to aooept St. 
Pierre and Hiquelon, he decUrad that hii only reason for the oonoeitioa in 
1761 was becanae ' nooa songiona ponr la eontinuation de la guerre li tourner par 
no* taoriQoea ion [Pitt'a] humeor, son inflexibility et son i^niTiement 4 notra 
avaatage.' (CboiaeursMemoirofMay 25, 1762, ZoiMdDuncifoiucifM.Tol. 9.) 

■ At this or some nch banquet, Pitt told Lady Hester, ' healUts went round 
till sage heads that oerer tun with kiDgdoms' danger* hardly kept tbeir center.' 
(ChoOtam MSa. B.) 

* Frederio was very angiy with Pitt for snggestiog to him in Anguct that 
Mnnster, then in England's posiessioD, ihoold be oeded to the Empress for 
SiJeaia ; but when Frederio objected Pitt did not pnme the matter farther. 
lAdd. MSa. 32926, L 1S6.) 
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on the other hand, w&s all the time playing fast and loose vith 
England, and bj the vagueness of his first ofFer in the ' little 
leaf ' made Pitt suspect that he was not to be trusted. After the 
first English propoaal of June 26 he was merely amusing Pitt 
I by his connter-propoBals. He encouraged BuBsy to intrigue 
against Pitt by detaching hia oolleaguea from him and by hiring 
EngUsh writers to advocate French views.^ Towards the fend 
he talked pompously abont his loyalty to his allies, but had 
dbcounted such professions by his former willingness to 
abandon the Empress's claims in that ' little leaf ' ; even to 
Spain he was not loyal, for on August 10 he told Bnssy that 
if Pitt would accept his last proposals, be should be shown the 
secret treaty with Spain and consulted as to the best means 
of evading it.* 

Pitt told the Honse of Commons in November that the 
only thing he regretted in these negotiations was that he was 
forced by his colleagues to give np the exclosive fishery, ' the 
best recruiting gronnd for our navy,' and that if they were 
resomed he would stand for it.' He said the same to Bnssy 
in their last interview, and in a previous moment of expansion 
had likened England and Prance to champions fighting one 
another : ' both are wounded,' said he, ' but England less 
seriously. She shonld therefore continue fighting to be assured 
of victory.' * ' The truth is,' people said of Pitt, ' he has more 
spirit and resolution than all the others, and thinks by being 
stout you will have your own terms.'' Had Pitt not been 
hampered by timorous colleagues, or had he remained in power 
for a year longer, his stoutness might well have prevailed 
by force of arms, if not diplomacy ; and there is no doubt 
that in principle he was right in insisting on a treaty void of 
latent disputes for the future, especiaUy in the matter of the 
fisheries, on which he was overruled by the Cabinet. He told 

* Bee Bonrgoet, lee. eit. 20i, OremriOe Papvt, i, S63-4, and ft ocmtemponuy 
mnMture of Fox uid hii friendi intiigning witli Batij' (A Polilieai and 
Satirical Hiitoryt/lAc Ytara 1766-62). 

* Qnoted by Qnnt, La Mittum (UM.de Buug, p. IB. 

* Speeoh of November 13, 1761. 

* Bonrgoet, loe. cil. 231, 234. 

* dmOurnt MBS. 86 <C»l<inft to Hwrey, Aoput 2, 1761). 
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Basey that he objected to French and English rights being 
mixed up ; and the history of these fishing righta during the 
next 140 years proved his foresight. 

Here is the Cod and Lobster question again ! [writes George 
Meredith more than a century later to bis hiend Greenwood] Do 
impress upon your pudding-headed English, tbat if they want 
security for peace, they must get into the habit of settling 
questions instead of shuffling them on to the next Party in office, 
or generation. They do not seem to know that the holder of vast 
possessions must have the nund active in forecasts.^ 

In this respect Pitt showed a mind active in forecasts. 
His chief fault as a negotiator, and the chief caase of his „ 
failure was his blunt and haughty language. He ingenuously 
confessed as mach to Bossy : 

I admit Pie said] that I have written in strong language. But 
the due de Choiaeul also threatened England, though in the cleverest 
and politest way unaginable, that he would continue the war if 
our court did not satisfy Madrid. Only Erenchmen have the art 
of wounding with perfect courtesy : I should have tried to do 
so also had I been writing to you in English, but my French is not 
good enough to allow me to venture on elegant turns of expression.' 

Pitt would hardly have dismissed his own arrogant ways so 
lightly, had he realized their effect on others. After the victoriea 
of July 1761 he showed magnanimity in not raising his terms, 
but robbed this magnanimity of all value by the offensive 
' musts ' and ' ahalls ' with which he conveyed his ultimatum '^ 
to Cboiseul. If, instead of using hia ' banging ' style, he had 
couched even harsher terms in language of courtesy, he might 
well have carried his point with men so susceptible to charm [ 
of manner and gracious ways as Choiseol and the courtiers of 1 
Versailles. It was indeed a true instinct in Pitt when he it- 
said, ' I wish I could leave off at the war.' Bat, if be failed, 
he did nothing by his conduct of the negotiations to tarnish 

> Ltttert. ii, 433 (January 28, IBM). Kot tUl 1904 vu England able, by 
tbe sacrifice of other intereste, to moke a partial aettlemeat of the Mewfoimd- 
Isiid fishery disputes with FranoB. 

' Booigaet, FoliU^pie SIrvgin . . . 4« CftmMuI, p. 222. 
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the good name of England tor loyalty and oandoni, too soon 
to be sacrificed by his Bnecesaora. ' I have endeavoured,' he 
^TTote in one of bis dispatches, ' from a principle of candotu, 
not by way of asaoining an imperative tone ... to give 
open answers, in order to shorten delays by obviating mis- 
Tmderstandings and to avoid the reproaob of having acted 
delusively even with an enemy.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



PITT B DOWNPALL 

ri I) fuvtirSai kciI Avntpsif •Iru ir rf tofitm vwri iiir MJpfi B4 SffH fripfi 
MpHr ti({airar ipx*"'' In-ii I) M fitylvTOii ri iwipBoror \afi0irti, iftAt 

Thco. li, U (Periolea'i epeeoh). 

To be oeDtnred and maligned for » time b&tli b««D the fate of all thoao 
irho«e merit bath raised them aboTs the oommon leTel ; bat viae and jndiciotu 
ia the maa who, enjoying tbii anperiority, deapiaBth the envy. 

Pitt's ttaotlation.' 

Onb of Pitt's reasona tor breaking off the negotiations with . 
France ivaa his knowledge that Choiseol had reinatued him- 
self b7 an ofFonsive alliance with Spain. Of this he had sore 
evidence, not only from Stanley, who had seen the article of 
the secret convention pledging France to support the Spanish 
claims, bnt also from an intercepted correspondence between 
Fuentes and Grimaldi, the Spanish ambassadors in London 
and Paris. Two letters from Grimaldi, of Angost 31 and 
September IS,* conld leave no doabt in Pitt's mind that 

> See vol i. p. 214. 

■ ChaOiam Corr. ii, 139. 141. A good deal of nnneoenary myBteiy haa 
been made about Pitt's knowledge of the Franco- Spanish treatiei. In the 
Quarterly Smtw, No. 190, it ia Buggeoted that Dutena, aathor of Mimoiru 
d'un Vot/ageur qui »i rc-pott (see toL i, p. 207), who VH aeoretary of tlie 
English legation at Turin, obtained copies from HanDcoi at Naples and 
sent them to Pitt. But Dutens in hia Mtmoira refers to information sent in 
I7G0, not 1761. Whether Pitt actually sav copies of the treaties, one of which 
sooner or later oame into Newcastle's handa, ii a question of slight importance. 
He knew enough for his purpoae from the intercepted correspoDdeDoe of 
Grimaldi and Fuentes to whioh he alluded at Cabinet meeljngi. (See Dr. 
von BuTille'a diacnuion of the point, lAft a/ Chailtam, ii, U6 tqg.) 
103 
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^J this ofieneiTa treaty had already been signed and that Bpain 
was only waiting for the arrival of her treasure fleet at 
Cadiz to declare herself. Having broken off with France Pitt 

^^ determined to act on this inteUigeoce and strike at Spain 
instantly. 

Since the beginning of the war there had been ample 
material for a qoarrel between England and Spain in the three 
qaestions referred to in Bossy's memoir of July 28.* In 
September, 17S7, d'Abrea, the Spanish minister, had presented 

I ten memorials, enumerating fifty cases of outrage on Spanish 
shipping by English privateers, and thenceforward he and his 
SQCcessor Fnentes were kept busy drawing op similar com- 
plaints, in spite of Pitt's efforts to check the outrages.* The 

'■I question of logwood-cutting ' had long been at issue between 
the two nations. Under the Treaty of Utrecht the English 
' Ba3'men,' as they were called, had certain rights of logwood- 
cutting in the Bay of Honduras, but had gradoally encroached 
by settlements in Yucatan and Campeachy Bay in violation 
of Spanish territory. Pitt had ahready agreed, ' ont of pure 
friendliness,' to turn the Baymen ont of their illicit settlements 
if Spain would define their rights of logwood -cutting, but Spain 
had refused to define the rights until the Baymen had been 
turned out, and left the dispute to drag on. Spain had no 
stronger justification for her third claim, — advanced for the first 
time in 1758 — to fish for cod off Newfoundland, than the argu- 
ment that cod was a necessity for the Spaniards on fast days. 
* Would the King of Spain,' retorted Pitt, ' consider a scarcity 
of gold and silver in England as any foundation for his Majesty 
to give passports to his subjects to fetch it for themselves from 
Mexico or Peru ? ' and in his instruction to Bristol, who suc- 
ceeded Keene at Madrid in 1756, he had laid it down that 
England would never permit ' an interest so essentia) as the 
Newfoundland fishery, one great nursery of our seamen, and a 

' See above, p. M. 

• See vol. i, pp. 400-g. 

* Logwood vol ftn Article eawntj&l for dyeing porpoeeB. The T&lne of 
the trade wu oonndenble. It u atated in a paper in CAolAam MSS. 08 
to have been worth aboat £00,000 per anonm in 1717 1 ainoe then it had 
pn>lMil>l7 inoreand. 
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principal baeis of the maritime povei of Great Britain, to be 
in any degree pared off and divided.' 

While Ferdinand reigned, these disputes, thoogh tronhle- 
aome, had never broken the good nnderstaiiding between the 
tiro coantries, thanks to the equal determination of Pitt and 
Wall to keep the peace. Bat Don GarloB, who acceded in 
Augast 1759 , did not need Choiaenl's ineinuations ^ to cast 
in his lot heartily with France. The only reason he did not 
declare himself sooner was the need of time to make good 
Ferdinand's neglect of the army and navy. Pitt waa well 
aware of Spain's nnreadiness,' and was thus the more inclined 
to accept as tme for the present Wall's assurances of his 
master's pacific intentions — given to Bristol in May 1761 
' with the most friendly openness.' Hence Bossy's memorial 
of Joly on the Spanish claims came as a snrprise to him ; bat 
he was as ready to deal faithfully with Spain as with France. 
In a stormy interview with Paentee he comported himself 
' hke a Lucifer,' complained Wall ; ' and he ordered Bristol to 
remonstrate with energy and firmness on ' the onexampled 
irregalarity of such a proceeding on the part of Spain not only 
stiU in amity with Great Britain . . . but whose intercourse 
has hitherto professed itself to be friendly ' ; to recapitulate the 
English argoments about the Spanish grievances, including 
their ' stale and inadmissible pretensions ... to fish at 
Newfoundland ' ; and to require ' an expUcit and categorical 
iclaircissement with regard to the destination of her fleets.' 

Until this final incident Pitt cannot be accused of undue 
provocation to Spain. He had not only attempted to gain 
her by the ofFer of Gibraltar in 1767, but, except on the New- 
foundland question, had always been willing to listen to argu- 
ment and even to go some way to meet her. To Don Carlos 
himself he had shown especial attention and, when the King 
left Naples for Spain, facihtated arrangments whereby one of 
his sons succeeded him in Naples and his brother, Don 

' See vol. i, p. 389, 

■ In 1760 Bristol reported that Spain tad only Eftj line-of. battle abipi 
and under 100,000 men enrolled in the annj. (Ckaiham MSB. 03.) 
* Boorgoet, ChoitetU tt VAUumct MtfagnoU, p. 22B. 
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Philip, was secured in Fanna.* Bat he had now come to see 
that efforts at conciliation were aaelesB. When he received 
Bristol 'a dispatch of AaROst 31, stating that BnssT s m emorial 
haA-been s ent with the Kint; of Spain's foil approval, be knew 
aF o nce that i t meant war with Spain as well aa France, and 
was no t aorry for the opportn nity of cniahing both branchm 
of the bated Honse of Bonrbon at one blow. He had already 
told Bussy that it would pay England better to fight Spain 
than to have such a one-afded nentrahty as Don Carlos gave 
her,' and he had measured, better than Choiaeol, Spain'a 
weakness. The combined Bom:bon fleets, according to his 
calculations, barely equalled the English fleet in nnmbera 
and were immeasnrably inferior in seamanship and in all the 
advantage which the prestige of long-continued victory 
confers.' All his plans for prompt action were laid. Attacks 
on Panama and the Philippines had been under consideration 
and appeared feasible, and he meditated a more audacious 
stroke which would cripple Spain at the outset. He rightly 
guessed that some temporizing expressions in Spain's answer 
to the memorial were introduced partly because the annual 
treasure fleet from America, then on its way, had not yet 
reached Cadiz. On this 6eet Don Carlos depended to find 
not only the pay for his own army and navy but also a loan 
to enable hia ally to pay hers. Pitt's plan was to recall Bristol 
immediately and strike at this fleet before Spain had time to 
warn it : Keppel with sixty sail off Cape Finiaterre was avail- 
able for the purpose. Since Spain intended to fight, why, 
he asked himself, allow her a moment's breathing space to 
complete her preparations ? 

' On this principle,' he reminded the Honse of Lords nine 
years later, ' I submitted my advice for an immediate declara- 

I Pitt'* P0U07 on th«w aTTVtgemeDte U <il«*rly eovacUted in hia diipotchei 
of November uid Deoember 1T&8 and Jannuy 17S9 lo Gray ftt Naptfa uid 
Mackenzie at Turin, in Racoid Office, Sardinia and Savoy, 07, and A'apUt and 
Sidlg, 16, 17. 

' Aff. Etr. Ang. Cor. pa. 444, f. 216. 

■ Anson calculated that in September 1761 the EngUab fleet hod 106 of 
tbe line and III frigatet, wliile Pitt'i intelligence told him that FrsDce could 
pat onlj 4S and Spain 67 akip* into line. (See Waddington, iv, 631, and 
Oorbett, ii, 190.) 
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tioD of war to a trembling Conacil.* On September 18 tbe 
Cabinet met to consider Pitt's proposals. But the very men 
who bad supported him in bia indignant rejoinders to France 
and Spain on Bossy's memorial now shrank back from the 
logical conseqnenoe of their action. All except Temple opposed ' 
an immediate declaration of war, fortifying themselves with 
Anson's opinion that (he fleet was not in a position to meet 
tbe combined navies of France and Spain ; ^ and Pitt's proposal 
to attack tbe treasure fleet without due warning was objected 
to as bad policy. In vain Pitt urged in one of bis ablest 
speeches ' evidraice of an alliance between the two Bourbon 
Powers, to show them that there was no middle course between 
vigorous action and acquiescence in Spain's menace. Admit- 
ting part of their case, be allowed there was danger in a bold 
pohcy, but, he added, there was at least as much danger in 
delay : if they hesitated the golden moment woold pass and 
Spain could strike at her own good time. It was useless, he 
concl uded, to imagine that the House of Bourbon was sti ll 
divided: 'France is Spai n and Spain is France .' 

All to no use. M.en who in the past never dared to 
resist Pitt had gained courage from the gradual change of 
opinion on the war, manifested by the sudden veering round ' 
of Bute and the King on Pitt's extreme demands in tbe French 
negotiation : and eloquence had not tbe same power at the 
Cooncil Board as in the House of Commons. Pitt was left 
alone with Temple : the rest unanimously rejected his sentence 
for open war and resolved to temporize. Bristol was 
to ask for further explanations from the Spanish Court and 
at the same time repeat Pitt's offer to evacuate the settle- 
ments in Honduras : the galleons were not to be attacked, 
bat reinforcements were to be sent to the West Indies and 
Mediterranean fleets. Pitt fell back on the only resource left 
to him — to draw up a memorial of his advice, which Temple 

' AnsoD'a Tieir waa not that the Engliah fleet wm inferiw in nnmben, 
but that it had too tOAaj thipa in need of oleuuog and repairing after the 
prolonged wrvicc in the Bay of Bitoaj. 

■ So said even tbe seoond Lord Hkrdwioke, who hkted him. iAM. M8S. 
35BT0. f. 304.) 
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also signed, for sabmisaioD to the King. In thu memorial 
be demanded the instant recall of Loid Bristol and declar- 
ation of vai on Spain on the ground of the 

unjust and unexampled proceeding of the Court of Spain by 
inforcing her demands on England through the channel and hy 
the compulnon of a hostile power . . . and the full declaradon 
and avowal at last made hy the Spanish Hinistry of a total union 
of councils and interests between the two monarchies of the House 
of Bourbon . . . matters of so high and urgent a nature as [to] 
call indispensably on His Uajeety to take forthwith such oecessary 
and timely measures as Ood has put into his hands, for the defence 
of the honour of the Crown and of the just and essential interests 
of His Majesty's people.^ 

This memorandom and a hint of resignation from Pitt 
alarmed the other ministerB. Bate, Mansfield, Bevonehire 
and Newcastle, who met at Devonshire Honse next day to 
discoBB the situation, were all in a flutter at their own andacity 
in opposing Pitt's judgment. Bnte reported that he had 
seen Pitt and orged him to lay aside his ' absurd and offensive 
paper ' ; Mansfield had been on the same errand ; bat Pitt 
had told them that, even it he did not hand the paper to the 
King, he should repeat the substance to him and lodge his 
protest formally with Bute. All four agreed that it would be 
awkward to have such a paper on record : it might be pro- 
iduced and gaoted in ParUament as an argument against 
themselves : it would be equally awkward if Pitt retired, 
* leaving the impracticability of his own war npon us.' For 
Pitt, they refiected, might after all prove to be right if Spain 
refused to give a satisfactory answer : ' we shonld then,' 
condndes Newcastle sorrowfully, ' have given Mr. Pitt sach a 
handle against us as might have very bad consequences.' 
They resolved, therefore, if possible, to indnce Pitt Dot to 
retire.' 

On September 21 Pitt saw the King and presented bis 
memorandum, which the King refused to keep and said be woold 
postpone a decision until Stanley's return from Paris. At a 
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Cabinet meeting on the same day Pitt made another attempt 
to persnade his btethien. 'He spoke very long, very well, 
and very determined,' Bays Newcastle, ' hot with great polite- 
ness and candour.' It is interesting, indeed, to notice that 
at all these last Cabinets, when he saw that the men who 
had previously surrendered all initiative into his hands were 
beginning to take a line of their own, he abandoned his ano- -J 
gant airs and reasoned with them. All his care was to get 
sanction for what he knew to be right : it was no longer a 
case of impetnonsly bmsbing aside Newcastle's irrelevant 
scrnples and qaestionings ; he had to persuade the whole 
Council backed by the King himself, and be employed all his "" 
arte of persoasion in this final struggle. He had taken advice, 
he began, from the most able men and had found no reason to 
depart from his first opinion ; he regretted that he had yielded 
against his better judgment in the French negotiation, and bad 
no intention of repeating that mistake. Then, availing himself 
of an interruption from Mansfield, who asked how the opera- 
tions against Spain would suffer by delay, he once more dwelt 
on the incalculable advantage of taking the enemy unprepared 
and insisted that a blow struck immediately could hardly fail 
against even the united force of the House of Bourbon : ' but,' 
he concluded, ' there is not an hour to be lost.' The effect 
of Pitt's earnestness was somewhat marred by an abusive 
speech from Temple on the same side, which Newcastle took 
up ' with spirit and, I think, to the satisfaction of my friends,' 
and the Council adjourned until Stanley's return, without 
altering its former decision. Thereupon Bute, Newcastle 
and Devonshire again resolved themselves into a private 
conclave to fortify one another by mutual assurances of their 
desire ' to do right by the public and . . . form a right minute 
of our own opinion in opposition to Mr. Pitt's paper.' The two 
dukes still thought every efiFort should be made to prevent 
Pitt's resignation, but when Bute, with dearer vision and 
with greater knowledge of his master's plans, told them it was 
impossible, they proceeded to discuss the claimants to his ''^ 
succe^on. On this subject they came to no satisfactory 
ooncluBion. George Grenville, who bad quarrelled with Pitt 
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and was therefore eligible, waa objected to by Bute, Fox by 
Newcastle on the groand that it would be unwise to change 
* from the most popalai man to the most onpopnlar man in 
England." ^ 

A hopeful letter from Stanley, which had crossed Pitt's 
letter of recall, gave fresh confidence to the majority in the 
Cabinet. Pitt treated Choisenl's reported attempts to renew 
the negotiation as mere ' amusements,' and, according to 
Newcastle, waa not disposed to trouble the King with it: 
but George III was now anxioQs to shake ofF Pitt whatever 
>' the result of this long discussion might be. On September 23 
Bute, Devonshire, Mansfield and Newcastle, reinforced by 
Henley — no longer ' an onwiUing Keeper,' but Lord Chancellor 
and a peer — met again to discuss the best way of ridding the 
King of bis turbulent Secretary. Bute was against carrying 
on a ' paper war ' with Pitt, in which he was no doubt conscious 
they would get the worst of it, and suggested that each of them 
should go in privately to the King and declare hia objections to 
Pitt's paper : and so it was decided, in spite of Mansfield's 
fear that auch a coarse might seem offensive to Mr. Pitt.* 
AH the members of thia conciliabulum, followed by Anson and 
Hahfax, went in separately to the Closet with their objec- 
tions to Pitt's bold poUcy. George III, who was every day 
becoming more ' offended ' with Pitt, listened to them with 
pleasure. Arguments had then ceased to count with any of 
them. In vain Pitt produced Grimaldi's last letter, in which 
he wrote that Spain's whole object was to gain time till the fieet 
had arrived at Cadiz, and that, under the terms of the secret 
convention, ' France cannot finish the wai without our affairs 
being settled.' In vain Stanley, on his return, instead of 
confirming his hopeful letter of the 16th, spoke of war as 
inevitable, much to the disgust of Newcastle, who reported 
his conversation as ' very long, dry and fruitless.' ' I am only 
waiting,' wrote Saokville, no friend of Pitt's, ' to see the 

> Add. MSS, 32928, L 303. An inoompkte Ternon of thia letter u giTen 
ID Rockinghun Manoirt, i, 37, wbioh oantkiiu a, onrioiu mureading of tbo 
phrMe 'their tinwiw relaxktumj ' in 'their ipHirte nlazktioiL' 8m tlao 
Aid. MSS 3292S, t 882. • Ibid. L 3». 
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mmisterial herd bickiiig their driver and layii^ him od IiiB 
back.' * 

On October 2, a fortnight after his proposal for immediate 
hoetilities with Spain, Pitt met hie Cabinet for the last time. 
The meeting vas at St. James's, and there was a full attendance, 
as befitted a solemn leave-taking : for Pitt knew that be was 
beaten, and all present expected that he woold resign. Qranville 
(Lord President), Temple (Privy Seal), Devonshire, Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Ligonier (Commander-in-Chief), Anson and Mans- 
field — aU th^e had fooght with Pitt throngh the dark daj^s that 
ended in the triumphs of 1759 and 1760 ; of the old ministers of 
Cabinet rank Bedford, still sulking in his tent after the ' thomp- 
ings,' Halifax and Lord Chancellor Henley alOne were absent ; 
the only new face was Bute's. Mr. Secretary Pitt briefly 
stated the reason for their meeting — to consider what answer 
should be sent to Lord Bristol, adding that he still adhered to 
the opinion expressed in his memorial to the King. The Lord 
President opened the discussion : ' I would be behindhand in 
nothing,' he said, ' but in the actual striking of the blow. . . . 
I admit the war would be popular in the City because of 
the prizes to be got. . . . But consider your strength. My 
opinion is to give no hostile answer to Spain ; for what hostili- 
ties can you begin with advantage ? ' So spake the oautiooa *' 
Granville, changed indeed from the fiery Carteret whom Pitt 
osed to flout for his rash adventures. Newcastle followed, 
aiguing that we were founded neither in justice nor in prudence 
and expediency to begin hostilities. Then one after another 
the lords of the Council took up the same tale. Devonshire 
and Bute agreed with Newcastle. Hardwicke doubted much 
whether Spain would declare war against us : Ohoiseol's 
view, he thought, was to lay a trap for us by encouraging Spain 
to take such steps as, knowing our vivacity, might animate 
us to begin hostilities. Anson repeated what he had already 
told the King — that, Keppel's ships being fool, it would be 
two months before he had a squadron ready for any material 
operation. Mansfield was afraid of the effect on neutral 

* Bidorieai MBS. Codmuhmm, ix, App. m, p. 16 k 
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maritime Powers, who wonld apprehend that they were all 
to be destroyed in torn. Old Lord Ligonier, timid in hia 
dotage, was of opinion that the Spanish troops were not to 
be despised and that it would never do for as to declare war 
on SQcb redonbtable adversaries. Not a word was said for 
Pitt's bold coarse. Temple, Pitt's ill-starred Thersites, angrily 
sommed np the views of his brethren : ' In such a critical 
sitaation yoar lordships give the King no opinion at all ' ; 
then, gathering np his papers, fioanoed oat of the GooncO- 
ehamber. Pitt, convinced that he was right, bat recognising 
that he conld do no more, accepted his defeat. He stood ap 
again to bid farewell to those among whom he bad been 
sapreme for toor of the most eventfal years in "Rnglinh 
history. 

I have heard no new argumeata [he began] agunst the opinion 
I formerly gave, and no advice has been offered the King except 
the paper I handed in to him. I therefore remun more and more 
convinced of the same opinion. I ground it upon the King's digoity 
and the interest of the kingdom. I have now in my bag so much 
matter — letters of Stanley, letters of Grimaldi — as I think would 
be criminal matter againat any Secretary of State who lets it sleep 
in hie office. Spain's conduct in putting forward her grievances 
under the shield of England's enemy, with whom we are at war, ia 
the highest indignity that ever was offered to the Grown of England, 
and it will fix an eternal stain upon that crown if no answer is 
returned to Spain's avowal of her action. As to the other considera- 
tion, the safety of the public— are we not already sufiering from 
the worst species of war, when SpEun supports France with hei 
full weight, covers her trade, lends her moneys and abets her in 
negotiation T You are nenc at war with the House of Bourbon ; 
but, for open war with Spain, yon are prepared and she is not. 

Then, firing ap with the proad knowledge of hia own worth 
and the source of his power : 

Without having ever aaked any one angle employment in my 
life, I was called [he declared] by my Sovereign and b; the Voice 
of the People to asBLst the State when others had abdicated the 
■errice of it. That bong so no one can be surprised that I will 
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go on no longer nnce m; advice is not taken. Bung leaponsible I 
viU direct, and wiD be responsible for not^iing that I do not direct.* 

All sat silent, all save GrsDville, who was moved by Pitt's 
last words to sbow that he still bad a spark ol the old fire. 
Bnt QroDville was above petty jealousy and had paid a notable 
tribnte to Pitt on the opening ot the negotiation with Choiaenl : 
' Every person of oandonr ,' he wrote, ' will agree to impute the 
happy settii^ oat of this great afEair ... to the right aothor, 
whose spirit, and perseveranoe, and jndgment, nnder some 
discouragements, to my own knowledge, have produced this 
salataiy work.'* 60 now he began with a compliment to his 
services: 

but [added he] I find tlie gentleman is determined to leave ni, 
nor can I say I am sorry for it, mnce he would otherwise have ^ 
certainly compelled us to leave him. If he be resolved to aasuma 
the right of adviaiiig His Maioaty and directing the opentjons of 
the war, to what purpose are we called to this Council t The £ing 
might indeed take a foreign measure with his Secretary of State 
only ; but, since the King has referred the matter to his Council, 
the opinion of the majority becomes the measure, the rest ie oniy 
execution. When, therefwe, the gentleman talks of bong respon- 
sible to the people he talks the language of the House of Commons 
and foi^ets that at this Board he is only respomable to the Eoi^. 
However, though he may possibly have convinced himself of his 
infallibility, still it remains that we should be equally convinced 
before we can refflgu our understandings to his direction or jmn 
with him in the measures he proposes. 

Pitt owned his great obligations to the Lord President, thanked 
the other lords of the Council for the courtesy they had shown 
him in the past, and rejoiced at seeing snch union and such a 
conjonotion of the greatest and most considerable men in this 
kingdom, as he hoped would carry on the King's business with 
snocess. He then left them. They, half-scared at their own 
temerity and sharing Kigby's donbts whether the adminis- 
tration could last a fortnight 'without the popular orator,'* 

* The younger Hwdwickfl oammenti on tltne woidi of Pltt'a in hii Utthe^u 
Moonnt: 'N.B. — Surely the moat iutofentdeoIuationeTBrmMle by Uinister.' 

■ ChaAam OoTT. a. Ui. 

* LftdyBettyWftldegnTetaCitknft,Oatober4,n«l. imaOamilSB. 89.) 
VOL. n. I 
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solemnly registered their opinion that Admiral Saunders ehoold 
be reinforced and pat on his guard, but that no tnrtber notice 
should be taken of Spain's insolence.^ 

Three days later Pitt formally resigned the seals into the 
King's hands. Frond and imbending to the rest of the world, 
</he was always extravagantly homble in the presence of his 
Sovereign. His enemies said that he was intoxicated by a 
peep into the Closet, and that when he bowed to the King 
his great nose could almost be seen between his legs. This 
exaggerated deference was no affectation bat due to Pitt's 
real reverence for the royal ofSce and person," While fully 
approving of the limitations imposed on the King's aathority 
by the Bevolution settlement, he would never have sabscribed 
to the more modem development of oonstitntionol doctrine 
that the King oould exercise no initiative of his own. He had 
an almost medieval belief in the king as a being apart, whose 
will in some mystical manner was an emanation of the people's 
will, if not of God's, and be thought that the choice of ministers 
was pre-eminently the province in which this will should be 
manifested. In his most rebellions moods during George II's 
reign — in his most indignant outbursts against George UI's 
policy — he would never admit that a minister might be forced 
upon an unwilling sovereign. He had at once resigned bis 
pretensions to be Secretary at War on hearing of George H'h 
veto ; ' he had acquiesced in his exclusion from responsible 

> See Newoutle'i Mcoont in Add. MSB. 32929, 1 18, and Hudwioke'*— 
Aid. 36ST0, f. 310- Theie aooounta h»Te been pnblithed— Newoaatle'i by Dr. 
Hunt, and Hardwioke'a b; Hr. Temperley od pp. 119 ud 327 of Englitk 
Biitorkat Bevieu for 1906. Both were evidently written down shortly 
kfterwuda from memoiy, and, while sgraeing in the main, aapplement one 
another in oertain details. Granville's Hoond (peeoh !■ from Borke's 
Termon in the AnntuU Rtgitler tor ITSl, and, though poaaibly mora elabonte 
than as Oranville delivered it, its general aoouraoy ie oonfirmed by New- 
caitle'i rongh jottinga. It it alio quoted as anthentia in a oontemporuy 
pamphlet (A Ldter /mm a Bl. Eon. Penan. . . . (HBl)). See atoo Mr. 
Winstanley'* utiole on ' Oeoige HI and hie J^nt Cabinet,' EngliA Bittorieal 
£meu> for 1902 (p. 678). 

■ Dr. glng (LileraryoHd PaUtieai Antcdaltt. p. 96] (aid of Pitt : ' HIi eyu 
are fixed on the King ; he goes into empbyment on pvrpoae to serve him and 
thinks it hie greatest happiness to execute hi* Majesty's graoions intentions.' 
The loat phrase indioate* ao exaggerated view, bnt the nat U fane. 

■ See vol. i, p. 146. 
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office as long as he believed Hardwicke and Newcastle's 
assurances that he laboured under the King's irremovable 
displeasure ; * and thronghoat his life he would never listen to 
proposals that he Bhonld accept office except on the King's 
direct invitation. Wolsej, when told by Cromwell of ' his 
displeasore with the King,' repUed ' God bless him ' : and so 
might Pitt have spoken of hia own King, George III. On this 
boy, yonng enoagb to be his own eon, Pitt lavished in the '^ 
early years of his reign a solicitude and a respect only partly 
accounted for by this peculiar deference to majesty. Until 
be was driven from this attitude by contumely after his last 
ministry Pitt seemed bent on enhancing bis young Sovereign's 
lustre by an ahnost abject submission from his greatest subject. 
In his audienoe of October 6 Pitt explained at some length 
his reasons for resigning : it would, he said, only create diffi- 
culties and altercations for him to remain in office when he 
could not reconcile it with his conscience to modify his views on ^ 
Spain ; but he had no intention of opposing the King's measures 
and would not attend the House of Commons except to defend 
his own policy or support BuppUes for the army and navy. 
In fact he made it clear that in retiring he meant to aid, not 
embarrass the King. George III, in the most gracious manner m 
the world, intimated his complete satisfaction with the Cabinet's 
decision, adding that he would not have known how to act 
had it concurred in Pitt's advice. He made no effort to retain 
Pitt, but expressed polite concern at losing so able a servant 
and offered him any reward in the Crown's power to grant. 
Pitt little expected such condescension, knowing, he told a 
friend, that an action of snob decision as his, however dressed "■ 
up or softened by manner, was naturally offensive to majesty. 
He was overcome to tears, replied that he was penetrated to 
the very soul by such manifestations of bounty and goodness, 
and prayed that any favours bestowed might be looked on as 
a reward not for past but for future services. Then, with his 
accustomed profound obeisance, he took leave of his master.* 

■ See vol. i, pp. 223 tvif 

* Gilbert EUiot hftd ftccoontt of the iDterriew next day faon both Bate and 
Pitt. (See7'A«A)nler£S><X«,p.3a7.} Baika'aaaoaimt in the JiuMiaJ Jk^iKcr 
•abrtantuUly agrees with them. 

12 
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Pitt was no longer ministw, but hia resignation was not 
annonnoed in the Gosetie for five more days ; and there was 
good reason for the delay. Tbongh Bote and the King had 
determined to get rid of Pitt and did nothing to keep him when 

I they bad a diance, they would not have chosen that moment 
for him to quit office, while the war was still unfinished and 
Bate's ooffee-hoose mnnets had hardly done their work. Bate 
had tears in his eyes next day, when he described to a friend 
the Boene in the Goset~tears not for Pitt bat for his master's 
grocionsness. It may have been tme, as he was assured by 
the good Dodington, now raised to the snnunit of his ambition 
as Lord Melcombe,* that ' his lordship was delivered of a 
most impracticable colleagne, his Majesty of a most imperioaa 
servant, and the ooontiy of a most dangeroos ministw ' ; bat 

" the troable was that neither En^nd nor the rest of the world 
Saw Pitt in that light. Abroad Frederic was boond to feel 
the loss of a man on whose word he said be coald always 
rely : Bate therefore insinaated to the PrassiaD envoys that 
Pitt, seeing diffioalties ahead, bad seized the first pretext to 
withdraw from the game and rest safely apon bis laurels.' 
The City was already murmuring that ' onr darling's resigna- 
tion is owing to Lord Bate and he must answer for all the 
eonsequenoes.' Uneasy at the thought of what be might 
have to answer for, Bute resolved to torn the King's gracioas- 
ness to good account. It Pitt could be persuaded, before his 
resignation was formally announced, to accept some favour 

" or reward from the Crown, he would be moiszled, and his 
disinterestedness, one of the main reasons for his popularity, 
might be called into question. Accordingly on the day after 
Pitt's aadienoe Bute wrote to him of the King's impatience 
to bestow some mark of royal favour and gave him the choice 
of being Governor-General of Canada or Chancellor of the 
Dachy with a salary of £5,000. To call apon Pitt to ' preside 
over a province acquired by his own ability and firmness ' was 
a subtle stroke, espeoially as be was also told that the King 

> nwnew pMrMtgertypTofbredhUwrTiowtoBata ua nioaeiTCr to Pitt 
' in the moit dbngerana Hid diffiimlt work.' 

* Pol. Cart, zxi, 03, ud BnvUla, Wmiam PM wad Onf Bmie, 37 aqq. 
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' would thereby convey to the world his intention of never 
parting with that great and important eonqaest,' and that 
he need not reside there or resign his seat in ParUament. 

The King's impatience to bestow snch fsvonrs waB a delicate 
invMition of Bate's, for the King was really incensed against 
Pitt and had long been alienated from him.* NevertheleBS, 
Gilbert EUiot, Bote's Bosenorantz for the nonce, found Pitt 
with the letter before him, full of gratitude for the King's 
' spontaneoos bonnty.' He refused Canada and the Duchy, 
bat from no unwillingness to accept the royal favour. He 
told Elliot frankly that he would be pleased at rank for his 
family and an annuity for himself, if it were not on the ' oppro- 
brious register of Ireland,' and in his answer to Bute he hinted 
the same in his most oriental langnage. ' Overwhelmed,' he 
wrote, ' with the extent of his Majesty's graoions goodness 
towards me, I desire the favour of your Lordship to lay me 
at the royal feet, with the humble tribute of the most unfeigned 
and respectful gratitude.' ... After this exordium and more in 
the same style he approached ' the subject of this extreme 
delicacy,' doubting ' the propriety of going into either of the 
offices mentioned . . . considering that which I have resigned 
. . . too proud to receive any mark of the King's countenance 
and favour, but above all doubly happy could I see those 
dearer to me than myself comprehended in that monument of 
royal approbation and goodness with which His Majesty shall 
condescend to distinguish me.' The King and Bute had hoped ' 
by conferring on him some sinecure to parade him in the chains 
of administration, but could not well refuse his request, however 
obscurely expressed. Accordingly Bote, somewhat against 
the King's wish, wrote another letter announcing that Lady j 
Hester was to receive a peerage and Pitt himself a grant of 
£8,000 per annum for three lives on the Plantation duties. 
Pitt, in another letter of effusive thankfulness to the ' most 
benign of sovereigns,' accepted the peerage and the annuity, i 
which the King's brother saw in its true light as a 'coup de y 
■parii,' very skilfully given as ' a damper to Mr. Pitt.'* ' 

Bate now had all his material for the Gaaette. He did not, 
' fionfer SKott, he. eit. ■ GrtnviOe Paiptn, ii. 510. 
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as he threatened to Hardwicke,^ go the length of pabliBbing 
Pitt's first letter with the exuberant Terbo&ity ol its bnnulity 
and gratitude. Bnt he gained his purpose equally well by 
skilful arrangement. In the GaeeUe of October 10, 1761, 
first appeared an anonymous report of intelligence from Madrid, 
Btating that there was no reason to Expect a rupture with Eng- 
land, and that ' the Cathohc King bad at no time been more 
intent upon cultivating a good correspondence with England.* 
80 much for Pitt's foresight in declaring that Spain was on the 
ere of casting in her lot with France. The next paragraph 
touched his disinterestedness. In this the announcement of his 
resignation was immediately followed by the news of the King's 
intention to create Lady Hester Pitt Baroness Chatham, and 
to grant unto WiUiam Pitt an annuity of £3,000 for hia own 
life and those of Lady Hester and their eldest son. Never 
before had the grant of a pension ' been published in the 

Bute bad not miscalculated the effect of this announcement. 
At first, when the rumour of Pitt's resignation got abroad after 
his interview with the King on Monday, October fi, all the 
indignation of the people was directed against his opponents 
in the Council. The confidence in Government, which Pitt's 
presence had inspired, was rudely shaken, and divisions which 
had been covered over since 1757 ^ain became patent. But 
the trust in Pitt was unimpaired, and all that week petitions 
to the King to reinstate him were talked of from the City and 
other public bodies. On the Friday the report that he had 
accepted a pension began to be whispered : it was not beheved, 
and, in Saturday's morning and evening newspapers, was 
indignantly contradicted as an attempt to tarnish the lustre 
of his great name. But at 10 o'clock on the Saturday night 
^ the Gazette came out with the formal announcement. Its 
effect in London is described by a contemporary who went 
round the coffee-houses to gather the feeling of the town. 
The coimtenances of all fell as at some great national disaster, 
and at Dick's there was ' dead silence and I think everybody 
went away without giving their opinion of the matter,' all 

> Add. U88. 32929, 1. 143. ' Walpole, Oeornt tit, L alup. tI 
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save a certain Dr. Collier ' who has always called Mr. Pitt all 
the lOgaes he coald set bis hand on.' ^ Even Pitt's warmest 
sapporters lost their faith for the moment : ' the very night 
it happen'd,' writes Gray to Wharton, ' was I swearing that 
it was a damned he and never could be : but it was for want _ 
of reading Thomas i, Kempis, who knew mankind so much 
better than I.' . 

For some days the Dr. Colliers set the tone of criticism, 
and Pitt was palled down from bis pedestal and bespattered 
with mud. Nothing had been tbonght of a Holdemess taking 
a pension of £4,000 from the Grown, but that Pitt should accept 
£3,000 seemed to prove that he bad sold bis honour and bis ''' 
convictions to those in power. Bute and Dodington's coffee- 
house runners bad a fair field, and the crowd of pamphleteers 
— hired, it was said, at a cost of £100,000 — ample material 
for their venom. His wife was dubbed ' Lady Cheat' em,* his 
services to the country were decried, his oratory was ridiculed, 
and he was contemptuously bidden 'enjoy your pension, Sir ! ' 
The country was congratulated on its tardy discovery that 
he was not the only great man, and that such merits as he 
possessed had been wiped out by his pension.* Hogarth, in 
The Times, lent his genius to portraying Pitt as the incendiaiy 
setting alight England's house while Bute was nobly endeav- 
ouring to quench the flames. 'The man. is a fool,' con- 
temptuously exclaimed a member of the House of Commons ; 
' if he had gone into the City and told them he had a poor 
wife and children onprovided for, and opened a subscripton, 
he would have got £500,000 instead of £8,000 a year.' 

Bat the abuse was overdone, and Bute and his friends soon* 
found that their malicious triumph was short-lived. A revul- 
sion of feeling set in, and pamphlets began to appear justifying 
him for accepting a pension ' when the oar fell from his wearied 

> See a letter of O. Craoh (oWin. Kobiosoa at Naples dated October 12, 
1761, quoted in Note* and Queria, lat teriei, i, 66. 

* See, tuDODg other pamphlets aad paaquinadea of 1761 in the British 
Hubsuid; a Leittr to lie Bt. Hon. AviJior; ThtPalnol Cnnuuktd. by John 
Tiott Cheeae monger and Stateaman; The JU. Bm. Annuitant Unnatked; 
CtmttilntUmai Qnanee . . . to tie Admirm of a LaU Minister ; The Cait of lie 
LaleSuig7uitionuliaaTt%ieLiehli A LeUertoBuOracetieDiiie^NeiauutU. 
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band.' ^ Even George Gtenville, who bad ceased to love him, 
had the generosity to see that the reward to Pitt was ' the 
highest and moBt honourable testimony which the King coold 
bestow, or a subject reoeive, at the moment of qoittiii^ the 
King's serrioe, upon differing with his whole administration.' 
Pitt himself also had something to say. He had known, he 
told Lord Granville, that his ' acceptance of a reward, which 
bore the name of a pension, would create maoh clamour among 
bis friends and much triumph among his enemies,' but though 
habitually contemptuous of abase he was moved from hia 
reserve by the diaappointment expressed by his City friends. 
When some of them came to reproach him he begged them not 
to be too hasty in their jadgment : 

I have accepted a pension, but what of that T Is it not bestowed 
upon me for mgnal and important serrices, honourably acknow- 
ledged by his Majesty I I look upon it, permit me to say, as bis 
thanks to me, and if I felt a pleasure in your approbation so bIi^- 
larly conferred upon me some time ago, if I was highly fiatteied 
by your example being so extenmvely followed as it was, surely you 
will allow me to receive the thanks of my Sovereign. I have 

I accepted a pension, a reward for past services : how will that afiect 
my conduct for the future T Shall I for that sooner betray you or 
my country — shall I for that be less honest, less vi^laat of the 
public good T 

Those present heard this jostification with bo much pleasure that 
they then ran into the opposite extreme and Pitt was obliged 
to moderate their affection and deprecate most earnestly any 
rash consequences of it.* In a pnblio letter to Alderman 
Beckford he made an equally dignified statement of his position : 
only for the honour of truth, not in any view to court return of 
confidence from any man who, with a credulity as weak as it is 

■ A Certain Ortat Man Vindiealed, by Fhilo-PatriB; ase abo S^tciiont 
oteationtd by tht BuigntUion, T\» Cond%tet of a St. Bm. OenOattan . . 
ptHi/Ud, to. 

* Pitt gave an aooooDt of thit Kxine to Lord QnuiTilie, who in thoaa daja 
' tuedingenanl toBet at home and raoeiTeBaahriiiloisuhii high ctation and 
Uvely oonTenalion attracted at ail honn of th« day . . . and by thni staying at 
home law the minittan that were oat aa well aa Uioae that were in.' GranTiiie 
reported Pitt'a account to the Eon. T. Robinson, aon ot the pompoiu 
Secretary of I7M, who notes it in hit memorandnm book, ^avserved among 
the Wrut Park MSS. Ktt'a letter to BedUoid u in OuAam Con. ii, 1S8. 
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injonoos, has tboi^t fit butU; to withdraw his good opiiuon 
from one who has 8«rved his country with fidelity and aucceas, and 
who justly reveres the nprig^t and candid judgment of it, little 
BoUcitoua about the censures of the capricious and the ungenerous. 

The pnbljoation of this lettei tamed the scale in Pitt's ■^ 
fsvoor. The City recovered its old enthusiasm and presented 
him with an address. On November 9 Pitt attended the 
Lord Mayor's banqaet, at which the KiDg was also present ; 
and, BO anxious were the City to show honour to their Great 
Commoner, that ' it seemed,' said Chve, ' as if King William 
instead of King George had been invited to that grand enter- 
tainment.' ^ Bate, in spite of a hired bodyguard of braisers, 
was severely maaled by the mob on bis way to the Mansion 
Hoase. Once more it rained addresses, from Exeter, Chester, 
York, Norwich, Stirling, Dublin,' in praise of a minister 
' who had roused the ancient spirit of this nation . . . and 
by integrity and steadiness united us at home and carried 
the country's reputation in arms and commerce to a height 
unknown before, by our trade accompanying our conquests 
in every quarter of the globe.' Cork, then the second city in 
Ireland, ordered a statue of him with the inscription on the 
base, ' Vera Icon Gulielmi Pitt CQJas si nomen audies, nihil hie 
de fama desideres.'' 

1 UaIdoIid'b Clivt, ii, 210. CUtb added th>t ' the King oeo neTer (orgiTe 
him thia unfortimate viiit.' Pitt wu oertAinly ill-adviaed to aooept the 
iDTJt*tioD at Beokfoni and Temple's nrgeDt entraaty ; for he wm the laat 
man villingly to show diaiespeat to the King, and be deeply regietted it after- 
wards. (ChilAamC(MT.ii,lSfi.) 

■ Lnou,inaletterofNoTemberl701,wiiteith*t theoltizBoaof Dnblinhad 
long wanted to offer Pitt the freedom of their city bot had been preTented by 
tbe inflnenoe of a ' certain great peer' (no donbt Bedford) (Pre^tnon M8S., 
Orwell Park). The reeolution of the Dablin corpoiation, offering the freedoni 
to Pitt and Legge in 1767, ii to be foand in Almon, voL iii It fi pouible that, 
owing to the ' oertain great peer,' thii waa not forwarded at the time. 

* This Btatne is now in the Municipal Art Oallerj of Cork. A photograph 
of it i* reproduoed as the frontispiece U> toL i. It waa made by the seulptor 
Wilton, and waa thought so good by Pitt that when he waa consulted in 17G6 
hy the agent for North Carolina about a atatue of him for Ciiarleston he 
lecommeoded Wilton again. {Magaxint e^ Amenemt Hiitory, viii, 214 tqq.) It 
gives a more liie-Uke impression of the minister, who brooded lovingly over 
the oountry's welfare, than either of the two oontemponry portraits by Hoare 
and Brompton. The photograph, from which this Uluatration is taken, ia doe 
to tbe kindnew of Mr. Matthew Bonrke, E.G., Beoorder of Cork. 
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The reward and the diBtinotioa for hia wife, which Pitt 
accepted, were little enough for a man who had spent hia hfe 
in the pablio service, who was poor and had a large family to 
provide for. NevertheleBS it could be wished that Pitt had 
""^ refused all re'^ird like the Duke of Newcastle, who had spent 
I fooT-fifths of a princely fortune bribing and entertaining in his 
party's interest, and quitted office a few months later with- 
out a pension and without faononz save that of bis own good 
name. If it had not been Pitt, it would not have mattered. Men 
were bo used to those who made politics a stepping-Btone to 
rich emoluments that they thought httle of the pensions and 
rich sinecures of a Bigby oi a Holdemesa, or even of a Grenville 
or a Walpole. It hurt Pitt to accept the gifts of the Greeks, 
because the people had always loved him for his scruples and 
hia strict public honour and for showing himself concerned 
more with the public chaise than the public money. It seemed 
as if he too had deserted them just for a handful of silver, 
and that they who had Uved in his magnificent eye had one 
more lost leader to deplore. It was not so ; and those who 
had first suspected him soon found that the Great Commoner's 
silence could not he bought. But, while his integrity remained 
untarnished, this condescension insensibly reduced, in the eyes 

) of his countrymen, the heroic mould in which his character 
was cast. 

. Unquestionably Pitt was right in retiring when he did. 
Even if war was too terrible an answer to Spain's gross 
insult, nothing Pitt could have done would then have 
avoided it. Here his insight was jost ; and equally just 
his advice to strike at once and dedsively. The pettifogging 
measures adopted by his colleagues were a return to the 
timid and hesitating policy of Newcastle and his friends at 
the beginning of the war, when, willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike, they had b^un hostilities without ventur- 
ing on an open declaration. In spite of Bute's reassuring 

. report of October 10, events soon justified Pitt. Spain, once 

* secure of her treasure, no longer hesitated to provoke war. 
Then the moment for England's crushing blow at the House 
of Bourbon had passed. Pitt had a deeper reason also for 
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believing that bia period of nBefnlnesa as a minister was at 
an end. Daring the lifetime of Geoi^e 11 Pitt, in spite of 
occasional acts of lebellion from Newcastle or Legge, was 
supreme in his Cabinet, and had only to make a plan to have 
it adopted. Speaking of those days many years later, be 
told Lord Shelbome that in that Cabinet there were no party 
politics and consequently no differences of opinion : in fact 
they were ' the most agreeable conversations he ever experi- 
enced.' But conversations were no longer so agreeable tol 
Fitt when others ventured to take a leading part m them. I 
He told Elliot frankly that he had resigned ' from a determina- 
tion of not acting at all iinless he directed. He painted in 
strong ooloais the inability of the Cooncil, most of whom . . . 
now for the first time began to think for themselves. He 
owned he felt in bia breast a superiority and right to lead. 
" Show me the man," said he, " that I ought to follow and I 
am ready to do it." ' * Snch a man is wasted if he has to \ >/ 
dispute on every step to be taken with men beginning to think ' 
for themselves. 

For just foor years Fitt had held the destiny of England 
in his hand. Other conqnerors have won more brilliant 
victories, have brought more territory under their sway, and 
have lived for posterity in a greater blaze of glory ; but none, 
not Alexander, not Julius Ceesar, have changed such national .' 
dejection to such national triumph in bo brief a space ; few 
have ever made conquests of so lasting an import to their 
country. When Pitt was called to bis post we had oardessly 
and perfidiously began a war which was everywhere turning 
to defeat and disgrace. In Europe, Minorca and the Mediter- 
ranean were lost to us, and Englishmen were tmsting to 
foreign mercenaries to repd an invasion of oar very shores ; 
in America, Braddock had paid for bis incompetence by 
a defeat barely redeemed from ignominy by his own 
courageous death, and for want of a leader two millions 
of Enghshmen were tamely expecting defeat at the hands of 
under 100,000 Frenchmen; in India, our fortunes had sunk 
BO low that a native prince could sack one of our chief settle- 

" T/«Bonfarfinio*», 367-70. 
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meats and masBacre the garriEOD with impmuty. A diegraoe- 
fnl peace seemed onr best hope to avoid greater disMter. 
When Pitt left office the Pope of Bome sud that he esteemed 
it the highest honoox to be bom an BngHahTnun In Africa 
ve bad taken ava; all the French possessed ; in Europe 
oar trooi^ had beaten the flower of (heir armiee, while 
oar expeditions had insulted their coasts from Donkirk to 
Bordeaax and had even oooapied a parcel of France ; on the 
high seas our fleets were snpieme.^ In America we had won 
a continent, in India we were piasters of Bengal, and in other 
parts had no European rivals left — victories which ensured that 
in these two vast portions of the world the Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon — not the French Boman Catholic — oiviliBation should 
thereafter prevail. And in spite of the long war the commerce 
on which England's greatness then chiefly rested had never 
been so flourishing.* To Pitt all this was due. He did more : 
he united a people. ' With one hand,' as Grattan said, ' he 
smote the House of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the 
democracy of En^and.' When he came to power the 



1 Daring tliBWkrtlwtoUllOM of the JVaiciii>v7WM: 

Shipi of tho Ijne FrigmtM 

T»k«D 22 M 

Destrojed 14 16 

LcMt 6 S 

Tot&ls i2 67 

whib OTM 4,000 gaaa uid 800 tiadiug veMela hkd boeii oftptoiod. 
The oonetpooding Xitglitk Iqmm whs : 

Ships oi the Line Frigatei 

T»k<.n 2 7 

DeatrojBd 3 

Lo«t IT 21 

1« 31 

and abont 900 gniu uid between tweotj^ utd thirty trading veuefi had been 
oaptored. (See Ak-voI Begultr for ITOO, and Beatoon, iii, 423-79.) Ia 
Cour.Qa^, La MarMt . . , Soui Louit 17, pnU the I^enoh lomea slightly 
lower— at 83 shipi and 3,S80 gnna. 

In the abore liatt the comparatively few oaptuiea ol 1762 are iuoluded. 

* See above, p. Ce. The Trade Betnmi in LantOoviM Houm M88. 102, 
■how that in the cue of almost every ooonby ezoept France our trade vaa 
much greater in 17S0 than before the war began. 
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American oolonistB, imappreoisted at home and handled with 
insolenoe by the taotless English offioerB in their midst, wete 
barely retrained from matiny by the French Eind Indian 
danger. The Scottish Highlands were disloyal, Ireland's 
only institation that had & semblance of freedom was treated 
with contempt, and England, in the onmeaning rivalry of 
Whig ' haves ' and Tory ' have-nots,' was fast losing her 
corporate sense. Pitt made Englishmen, Irishmen and Scots- 
men fight side by side with American provincials like brothers, 
with DO distinction save for those who fonght best ; he made 
politicians understand that the principal object of government 
was to carry on the oomitry's work, and that before this object 
party most sink. Not George Ill's birth in Great Britain, 
bat Pitt's continnal success in the conduct of oar pobUci 
affairs unite d those who were real lovers of their country { 
and dealt the final blow to Jaoobitism as a political creed.^ 
In the ardour of action ha was faithful to the people's liberties. 
He upheld the rights of the Irish Parliament against Bedford 
and the full privilege of Habeas Corpus against the lawyers. 
' When he is gone,' felt Gray on hearing of his dangerous illnesa, 
' all is gone and England will be old England again snch as 
before his administration it always was ever since we were 
bom.' Pitt himself took a robaater view of his work's 
duration : ' If called to invigorate government and to over- 
rule the influences of feeble and short-sighted men, I have 
in any degree succeeded, I have barely done my dnty ; and 
owe to success, to national virtue and to the favour of Provi- 
dence the continuance of the suffirage of the manly and the able 
. . . [that] will sweeten and cheer my retreat.' * 

I So nys the old Jaoobite Dr. King (Poti'lical md Literarji AntedoUt, p, IM). 
Btati, •pe&ldiig in the Houae of Commooi in Norsmber 1770, uid ; ' When tlw 
greatest atateimuithftt ever led our armies to gloiywu called to the helm, the 
Qnt thing lie didww toaeaiueiiiuuuimtjiit&Djnte; having th»t broad bMii 
he shook the power of Franoe in evei; part of the world. Withont that joar 
fieeta will not he manned, yoat armiea wlU not be recraited ; the very peuant 
in hia hoTei will be doing everything to paralyie yooi exertiotu.' 

■ The Boritr EUicU, p. 366. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



PITT AND THB PHAOB OF PABM 

Bngluid, bound in with the trinmphuit mm, 
WboM rooky ahore beaU back the eoTioiu riege 
Of WBteiy Neptone, i* now boaad in with ahame. 
With inky blot* and rotten parahmeDt bondi. 

Shakmpibj, Bidiard II, U, 1. 

Pitt could hardly have bome the btuden of his great ministry 
had it not been for the rest and happiness he foond in his 
bome. lo April 1756 ^ he had bought himself a quiet 
country boose, Hayes Place in Kent, formerly occapied by 
his friend Mrs. Montagu, and not far from the Wests at West 
Wickham. Though within an easy distance of London, it 
was, and still is, remote from the bnstle of a town, the only 
houses near being those of the tiny village that nestles round 
the old church outside Pitt's gates.* During bis term of office 
he also rented 10 St. James's Square,' hot got rid of it when 
he reduced his establishment upon his resignation,* and then 

1 Suidenoa Miller, 328-9. 

* Mi*. Weat, writing to I^j Herter, befora iha and her htuband had settled 
fai, tella her aha will have to order from the Crojdon butcher on Friday erening 
and that ahe can get fi«b and pork at Bromley aa well aa at Croydon. (CAottana 
MBS. 66.) 

* FtamCiaAam MSB. 40itappe»n that he hired thlthonae from hie friend 
Thoma* Heathoote from Lady Day 1TS9, and the rat« booki ihow that he 
was the tenant until 1702. Two prime miniitei* hare nnoe oooupied the 
bouae — Lord Derby and Ur. Oladitono. 

* Pitt'a advertiiemeot of the lale of hi« carriage horaea, when he oeaaed 
being Seoietar; and bad no need to keep up the state he thonght befitting a 
miniatei of the Crown, did not aaoape the iDa]«Tolent attention of tht pamph- 
leteer 

1« 
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went to live entire]; in the coontiy. Pitt was using no affected 
langoage when he told Elliot he was quite willing to praotise 
his philosophy in a village. 

Die teiranun nuhi praetet onineB 
Angolas ridet, 

he felt of Hayes then and until the end of his life. He b^;an 
building on to the honse from the first and m a kin g extensive 
alterations to the gronnds— else he would not have been Fitt 
' — and later, when the strain of hard work had told on his 
nerves, booght ap all the sorroundiug fields and properties 
to ezdade neighbours and ensnre perfect quiet.^ Daring his 
ministiy he would gallop down to Hayes as often as he ooold 
spare a few hoars from busineBS, and here he tasted the happiest 
moments of his life. Lady Hester rarely came to London, 
bat awaited him there with the children. With her the 
marriage, bo sannily began, remained ondoaded to the end. 
She loved and admired him, and had the strength of character 
and trust to yield in all things to his will, until the day came 
when she proved fit to think and act for both. He retained 
all her love and trust, and shared with her his griefs and joys 
for England. ' Suspense, painful suspense hold ub in the 
midst of solicitudes and gloomy doubts. The great and only 
sure refuge, I trust, will sapply all, and Providence preserve 
a nation in order to render it one day less undeserving of the 
divine protection,' he writes to her in the days of anxious 
waiting ; and she is the first to hear the news of victories, 
brought post-haste from Whitehall by her husband's groom. 
' A dispatch to my adored angel ' is always ' infinitely more 
interesting, and important too, than all I could ever address 
to all the potentates of Europe.' ■ 

Children, too, came to make Hayes more precious in his 
sight. The two eldest sons, John and William were bom here, 

' Walpok, Qtorge III, iii, 41. In a latter to hia friend Qeorge Jaakson io 
1789 he writes, oa heuing of hii neighbom Mn. EUiot'a death, to uk if Jaok- 
Bon Kill negotiate for him the porohMe of her estate, * m it liea oontigQotu to 
my Qelds, it would be • moat denreftble koqnintiofi for me.' {Add. M88. 
9SU, t 21.) 

■ OuUhmn MSB. 6. 
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and here they and the other three children, Heater, Harriot, 
and Jamea Charlea spent most of their early ehildhood.^ Hia 
loviog care for the mother redoubled as they arrived, and he 
ia half inclined to chide her for walking abroad ' with more 
ooorage than condaot ' a foil month after ' Stoat William ' 
came, first and not least of all the blessinga in the year of 
Goadelonpe, Minden, Quebec and Qniberon Bay. 

I wut witii loB^i^ impatienc« [he writes] . . . after much 
Conrt and more House of Commons, for the groom's return with 
ample details of you and yours. Send me, my sweetest life, a 
thousand parttcuUis of all those littie-^reat things which, to those 
who are blessed as we, so far surpass in excellence and exceed in 
attraction, all the great-little things of the restless world. 

' The yoong ones are so deligbtfnlly noisy that I hardly know 
what I write ' ia the conclusion of another letter deacribing hia 
anxiety about Looiaborg. SometimeB, when she is Tisiting a 
brother at Wotton or at Stowe, he aenda the reports to her. 
' Babes are as well aa can be. Hetty ia drunk with apring and j oy. 
John, thank God, begina to mend hia cheeka already and will 
be soon a mddy yeoman of Kent. Harriot most not be forgot 
and looks ronnd for applanae. The old gentleman ia well aa 
con be expected, he haa been a horaeback above two hoora 
not a little tired,' roos one Bach report ; ' I read with raptures 
your loved letter,' runs another. ' ... in the midat of the 
dear infanta who scrambled for dear Mama's aeal . . . your 
ever paaaionate hosband, W. Fitt.' In a third Hetty's chaae 
of a bntterSy is set down as the chief event at Hayes, ' but 
the sport waa growing too hot, and we viaely agreed to whip 
off to renew the hunt another day.' Even daring the n^otia- 
tions for peace he receives bulletins of the nursery from ' Pam,' 
the nurse, wh«) Lady Hester ia away, and hopes to shake 
off Basay for a Saturcky, to do haymaking with the children.* 

* Ktt'B oliildreQ were ; Heiter. bom NoTsmbcr 17S5 *t tbe Psy Office i 
John, bom October 10, 1766, »t Hft;M; Harriot, bom April 1768, ia 
LondoD; Willum. bom M>7 28, 17S9, at Haj>M; Jame* Cbaries, bom 
AprU24. 1761, at St. Jamee'i Sqoara. 

■ See CAolAom MSS. 6, OAaAcM OorraipmdMM, and Orwwilh Poftn, 
fUMtm, for Uieaa and awiiUr latteia 
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In this blessed retreat at Hayes Pitt spent most of the next 
few years cobbling np his constitution, which, never robost, 
gave signs of breaking down altogether towards the end of bis 
ministry .1 Faithful to his promise to the King and to his own 
goiding principles, he stadioosly avoided all systematic opposi-^^ 
tion to the government of the country. He attended Parlia- 
ment only on qneetiona that stirred him deeply, and for two I '■'■' 
yeara — 1764 and 1766 — scarcely left Hayes. But the ' philo- 1 
sopber in a village ' neither forgot the world nor was forgotten. 
Foreign princes, ministers, politicians, soldiers and ^lors, 
who had fought in Pitt's wars, all found their way to the 
little village of Hayes to ask for the opinion the most 
considered, ii not the most followed, in England. Voltaire, 
Algarotti, Sterne, Warburton and Boswell were among his 
correspondents ; Frederic still sent hia envoys to consult him. 
Pitt on his side welcomed information from all quarters. 
From an old friend at the Admiralty be received reports of the 
state of the navy ; * the American colonists learned to tell him 
of their troubles and seek bis advice.* Henry Flood, intro- 
duced to him by his uncle Lord Grandison, paid him a visit 
and gave him an aooDunt of the new patriot party and its hopes 
for the regeneration of Ireland. Young men hke Grafton and, 
later, Shelbnme, who shared his high ideals of national policy 
and showed promise of capacity, were always sure of a welcome 
from him when they sought his counsel at Hayes or at his Uttle 
lodging in Bond Street. 

Pitt bad been replaced as Secretary of State by Lord Egre- 
mont, son of the Tory leader, William Wyndham, and as 
Leader of the House by his brother-in-law, George Grenville. ' 
He declared himself satisfied with Egremont, but never quite 
forgave Grenville for abandoning the fortunes of the Gousinhood 
when he and Temple left the Ministry.* A month after bis 
resignation be appeared in the House for the debate on the . 

' Fhinimoie, LyUeUon, ii, 612. 

■ Add. JUSS. S344 : George Jaokson'B letter to Pitt. 

* Hs ihowed his interest ia the inluit King's College of New York bj a 
donation to iti fundi. {ChaOam MSB. M : Jay to Pitt.) 

* The more ominoniAppointmeDt of Bedford to the FliTySeAlwai not made 
nntil Nov«mbw 26. 

you V. X 
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AddresB. It was a ^wly-elected Hooee, to many memben of 
which Pitt's power and eloquence 'were onknowa except by 
repute, and it contained a ' knot of chicken orators,' bent on 
exhibiting their prowess at his expense. These chicken orators 
attacked Pitt's conduct and the exceeBive cost of the war in 
Gennany. No ministers rose to repel their attacks, bat, as 
Pitt sat there alone, aU eyes were turned on him, and when he 
rose all ears were strained for his least word-^and not only in 
. the House, bat in the ooimtry and throaghoot Europe.^ The 
ministers of Frederic the Great were under the gallery to report 
his words to their master,^ and the Spanifih ambassador, ready 
to hand on to his own court and to the allied court of France 
any menaces that might fall from their great adversary.' Bat 
those who oame hoping that he would sow disunion in the ranks 
of the nation were disappointed. The Prussian envoys said 
he entirely belied the suspicions of his adversaries ; the Spanish 
ambassador noted his adroit praise of the Ministry for con- 
tinuing his own system and safeguarding with ondiminished 
vigour the King's honour and the national interests. Even 
Lord George Sackville could say no worse of the speech than 
that ' he spoke with great ability, his ground was tender, and he 
possessed his temper through the whole debate. Garrick never 
acted better. He was modest, humble, stout, sublime, and 
pathetic, all in their tarns, and though the matter was as open 
to reply as possible, yet the Duumer and language was not to be 
equalled.' ' 
Howmbw The press, ' that chartered libertine of the air,' he scornfully 
-3 began, had been levelling abuse at him, bat he disdained to 

read it when he had his YirgU or his Horace to turn to : any 
defence that was needed for his resignation, when unsupported 
m the Cabinet he was no longer allowed to guide, he woold 
confidently leave to his twantrymen. Bat he had not oome 
that day to inflame, and rejoiced that no qaestion had arisen 
to impair unanimity, though he could have wished that a bill 
tor continuing the militia had been presented * and that some 
minister had risen to defend the German war. Much had been 

1 Schaefer. if, 742. ■ WaddiugtoD, iv, Sia. 

■ HuUrkal M33. Conmimon, IX, iii, p. 17k. * Sea aborr, p. 41. 
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said abont its cost ; but what was another 12 miUioos to a 
great nation which had already spent 100 miUions on the war, 
when that 12 millions might mean the perfection of so great and 
gloriooB a work ? Let those who counted the cost stand behind v 
a counter, and not meddle with the government of a kingdom. | 

America [lie declared in a fsmona phrase] has been conquered in 
Germany, wbeie Prince Ferdinand's victories have shattered the 
whole military power of that great military monarchy, France. 
Recall the troops from Germany, and I should be robbed of my 
honour, while England, by deserting her allies, would be deserted 
by God and man. And, honour apart, notlung but that spectre of 
an invasion which the Ministry of 1765 had not constancy enough 
to look at, frightened ua out of Minorca. So would it be again, if 
the troops of France found themselves at liberty to quit Germany. 

With a final word of regret that he bad been unable to carry 
the Cabinet with him in seizing the occasion, now irrecoverable, 
of a vigorous offensive on Spain, he closed with Soipio's words, 
' Utere sine me consilio meo, patria.' 

The Ministry breathed again at being let off so tightly. 
George Gtenville thought it necessary to report, as a proof of ) 
Spain's good intentions, that she had restored an English catter, ' 
and professed he would do his duty withont fear ; whereupon , 
the Address passed withont a negative. Bat a month later 
Pitt was called npon to fulfil his engagement to support suppUes 
for the army and navy and had to defend the Cabinet's plans 
against some of their own number. On December 9 the Secre- 
tary at War proposed a vote of £1,000,000 for the army in 
Germany. Geo^e GrenviUe, the Chancellor of the Exoheqner, 
gave but lukewarm support to the motion, talking of the 
' hitter dregs of an exhausted cup ' left to the nation by Pitt ; ' 
and another member, Delaval, again reminded Pitt of his phrase 
to Fox that the treaty with FraBsia would hang like a millstone 
on the neck of any minister.' Pitt was nsed to having this j 
millstone brought np against him ' and was never at a loss 
how to deal with it. 

' Quoted in North BriUm, Ko. 3. 

' See vol. i, p. 270 . Delaval bad A grudge sgainit Pitt lor hi* 
speech on the Berwiok eleoUeo of 1764 {Utid. p. 26e). 
' See ToL i, p. 306. 

Ht 
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DeoMaber ■ As Germanj wu fonoetly maiuged [he now retorted] it was a 
B> '^^^- millstone about our necks ; aa managed now, it ia a millstone about 
tbe neck of France. Wben I came in, I found the subsidy to Prussia 
dictated hy Hanover, not hj Gieat Britain. I insisted that national 
defence and America must stand first, noi would I agree to tbe 
German war until every other service bad been provided fo^^-^ 
acceded to the plan of a MiniBtry that wanted vigour and borrow^ 
their majority to carry on their own plan. But I carried it on in my 
I own way, and, though thatmay have been the wrong va-jn ofler my^ 
i self conJUetOem reum, ii I have not thereby annihilated French power I 
in the East and West Indies. ;:^ 

Then, looking Pox full in the face, he added, ' if any gentleman 
in this country shoold Tentore to take the lead on any other 
plan bat tbe present, I woold make his heart ache : — and 
now I think I have answered the millstone.' He concluded 
with a passionate appeal to the House not to abandon England's 
ally — that man bom to administer military wonders to the 
world — who was adversis rentm immersabilis undU, or Ferdinand, 
the general who had commanded British troops and had stood 
like a rampart to cover Germany. The effect of this speech 
was so great that all opposition disappeared, and the supply 
was voted nnanimoosly. 

Neverthelees, the sport of baitii^ the fallen minister was 
■ ■ ■■ not dropped by the ' chicken orators ' and others. Next day, 
when Htt was away, Sackville and Fox's nephew, Bonbory, 
again attacked his German poUcy. Their efforts were coldly 
received, but it was otherwise with the speech of another now 
member. Coming in late in the afternoon, Horace Walpole 
relates, he found a strange figure addressing the House — 
a black, robust man of military bearing, who had a distorted 
face and a ravage glare in one eye owing to a bullet wound. 
Bat though his countenance was hard-favoured and nnpleasing 
his language was classical and his speech eloquent, aa of one 
accustomed to harangue before the most critical audience in 
Europe. His matter also was new : he abased the late King 
and his Hanoverian measares and spoke of Pitt as ' a profligate 
minister who had throst himself into power on the shoulders 
of the mob^' and also, somewhat inoonsistently, as ' the exeoia 
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tion of the people of Ei^land.' The speaker was Major Isaao 
Band, woonded in the Quebeo campaign, when aoting as 
adjutant-general to his friend, Wolfe, whose death he witnessed. 
In 1760 he had sent aeveial letters to Pitt asking for promotion, 
but Pitt refused somewhat peremptorily ^ to break through the 
rule be had made of never interfering in questions of military 
rank. Barrd rephed sarcastically that he was highly grateful 
for the attention bestowed on his case by Pitt, and nursed his 
grioTance. He obtained an opportunity of airing it through 
Shelbume, a young peer then attached to Bute and Pox, who 
brought him into Parliament as member for Wycombe on his 
undertaking to convince the House of Commons that it had 
been unduly soared by Mr. Pitt. By this first effort he achieved 1 
some success : Charles Yorke took up the late King's defence, \ 
but nobody eaid a word for the absent statesman. ' 

Next day Pitt was back in the House on a motion for 
Spanish papers, and B*arr6, who, unlike most of Pitt's ill-wishers, 
did not want for courage, renewed the attack. Pitt, in a Deo«mb«r 
temperate speech, defended his own pohcy and described his ^'' ^^^^' 
efforts to keep on good terms with Spain ; but on the ministers ' 
plea that the motion was premature agreed not to press it. 
Thereupon Barr6 fell upon him, addressing him by name and 
attacking his inconsistency, his arts, his popularity, and bis 
ambition. ' There he would stand,' he said, ' turning up bis 
eyes to heaven that vitnessed bis perjuries, and laying his band 
in a solemn manner upon the table, that sacrilegious hand that 
had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his mother- 
country.' Pitt merely tamed round to Beckford to inquire 
how far the scalpmg Indians cast their tomahawks, and sat, 
like the Uon challenged by Don Quixote, serenely nnooncemed 
at the abuse until Barr6 accused him of feeling no confidence 
in his Sovereign. At the mention of the King's name Pitt 
sprang up to order, deolaring that no word guilty of so foul a 
crime had ever fallen from his lips. A wrangle ensued on the 
point of order. Barr6 was for giving way, but Fox hallooed him 

> In one of hia Isttera Bairi writes, ' I am very unhftp^ to find that I am 
aocuaed of oyamting my larrioeB.' (See Chatham MSS. IS, utd Chatham 
Corrajumdeact, ii, 41.) 
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on.* Pitt, Ban6 oontinaed, vaa a cbameleoD, who tamed to 
the eoloQi of the ground be stood on, and he had created all 
the trouble vith Spain and the confusion in the country by bis 
unjustifiable resignation. When he sat down he began monch- 

iing a biscnit to refresh himself. ' Does it eat biscuit ? ' ex- 
claimed a member — ' I thought it had fed on raw flesh ' ; but 
no member stood up to defend the greatest man among them ; 
' the House,' it was said, ' would not have suffered such sourrihty 
on any other person, but they sneered to see the great warrior 
worried.' Pitt himself, speaking of this time, said that ' out- 

j Toried by Lord Bote and out-Whig'd by the Duke of Newcastle, 
he had nobody to converse with but the Clerk of the House of 

I Commons.' * It was not a creditable day for the House.* 
But amends were made five months' later/ when Barrd 
once mors attempted a flaming, sourrilous speech against Pitt. 
The House, by that time ashamed of itself, discountenanced 
him ; some members left the House pointedly, others shoffled 
about in their seats, talked with one another, coughed, and 
would not hear him. One honest country member was so 
moved at Band's rough and indecent handling of so great a 
man that he reoaUed the words of Demetrius, in whose absence 
the fickle and inconstant Athenians palled down the thirty-six 
statues they had once erected in his honour : ' What said 
Demetrius for all that ? — " They have not palled down that 
virtue, for which they did erect those images." ' 

By that time the most brazen opponent had been forced 
to admit Pitt's wise foresight. His saccessors' request for 
further explanations from Spain had been contemptuously 
rejected, though the Spanish ambassador was careful to 
attribute ' the horrors into which the Spanish and English 
nations are going to plunge themaelves ... to the pride 

> In 1771 CbulM Fox ktteoked Barr£ for ' MiMniifttiiig Mr. Pitt bebind 
his b&ok.' ButtS retorted Uukt ' if the gentleman vonld go home he might 
learn the name of the person who aet me npon that amassiQation.' Barrd 
also mentioned that on thia occasion Fax hnrried after Pitt, telling him he 
hoped Pitt did not think he had anything to do with the outrage. 

' Add. Mas. 32945, f. 1. 

* Bendea Walpole's aooonnt, a good deaoriptioo of the aoeue b; Sir James 
Caldirdl >• qiMted in Catmidith D^att*. 
. < May 12, I7fl2.; 
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and onmeaaorable ambition ... of the ministei Pitt.' ^ 
On Janoaiy 4, 1762, three moaths after Pitt's resignation, 
when the galleons had safely brought in the pay for the Prenoh 
and Spanish armies, George III declared war against the King 
of Spain. In the debate on this declaration Pitt disclaimed any Jaooujr 
personal triomph, and, in answer to Lord North's sneer at V^im 1^' 1^^^ 
as ' an abdicated minister . . . overfond of new hostilities,' 
dwelt on his previous endeavours to avert war with Spain — 
' if it were not too mnch for a poor individual, for an abdicated 
minister, to say.' Bat the burden of his speech waa a call for 
national unity : 

Now it miiBt be the King, it must be tiie Administration, tii« 
Parliament, nation, army and navy, who are to cany on the war ; 
and I pray God it may all be enough ! Yet I think we are equal to 
the whale. . . . The moment has come when every man ought to 
show himself for the whole. I do, cruelly as I have been treated 
in pamphlets and libels. Arm the whole ! Be one people 1 This 
w&i, though it has cut deep into our pecuniary, has augmented oni 
mihtary faculties. Set that against tJie debt, that spirit which has 
made us what we are. Forget everything hut the public 1 For the 
pubhc I fo^et both my wrongs and my infinnitieB. 

In the services Pitt's spirit still lived, thongh he was no 
longer directing operations. Bodney and Monckton, whom he 
had sent to Martinique before his resignation, captured it on 
February 12, 1762 ; Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia theni 
fell into their hands, and France was left with nothing but 
half the island of San Domingo in the West Indies. Spain lost ^ 
Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila in the PUlippines 
within ten months.* But at Whitehall the spirit was not the 

' Mahon, ohftp. zxxriiL Titlej, the English enroj at Oopenbagen, 
WTot« : * From what I hare Been here, it appears plainly to me that tha Donrt 
of Spun has declared war againit Hr. Pitt. And mrelj, ol all the great and 
singular hoaours hitherto paid to the Right Hon. gentleman thi« it the moot 
eitraordiuarj one if not the greatett.' {Hiilona^ M3S. Conuaiwim, Tfulow 
Undenmod, p. 325.) 

' HaTanawaBtakenbyLordAlbemarleonAugottlZ, andManflabyOokmel 
Draper with Gaat Indian troops on October IS. It ia stated bj Almon that 
the plans for the Havana expedition were prepared by Admiral Sir Charlei 
KnowleB and aubmitted to Pitl, who approved of them before his redgnation, 
whilo the actual details were elaborated by Anson and the Daks of Camber- 
land. (See also Aoettn^Aom, 1,93: Oortol,il. 246; Almon, Biogr. AMcdaltt.) 
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Bame. Owing, it was said, to tbe neglect of Pitt's sdvioe 
that more ships shoold be sent to the American station,* 
St. John's, Newfoundland, was oaptored by the French. 
Choiseal had craftily set Spain to invade Portugal, Eng- 
land's ancient ally,* in the hope of distracting Elngland's 
attention from Germany.' Bate was only too ready to fall 
in with his views, for though he had originally supported Pitt's 
German war,* be was now glad of any excuse for abandoning 
a policy which had become mipopolar. The need of sending 
assistance to Portogal was put forward as a reason for catting 
down the expenses of Ferdinand's army, and a sudden change 
in Frederic's fortunes for breaking off the alliance with him. 

In January 1762 the Czarina fllizabeth, Frederic's im- 
placable enemy, had been succeeded by the half-witted Peter, 
who bad an almost idolatrous reverence for the Pmssian hero. 
Bute chose this moment for two measures bomid to alienate 
Frederic. He first made advances for peace to Vienna, which 
Kaonitz haughtily repulsed and then reported to Prussia. Next, 
with incredible folly, he had an ongnarded conversation with 
the Bussian ambassador, who represented Bute to his master 
as anxious that Frederic should be driven by pressure from 
Bnssian troops to sue for peace. This report was also forwarded 
to Frederic by the Czar. Finally, Bute not only declined to 

In an interesting sttiole in The Athtiueum (or July 12, 1902, it ia rightly 
pointed out th&t there ia no e-ridenoe in the Chatham MSS., or in the offiai>l 
papers at the Reoord Office, that Pitt had fonned any suoh plan : on the 
other hand the writer of the krtiols omita to notioe that in hia apeeoh on the 
ProlimiaarioB Pitt distinctly aaid he had pUnaed this conqaeat because it would 
pat all the Spaoiih treaaorea and riohoa in America at our meroy. No doubt 
Pitt di»caaaed it with some of hia generala (md "jt""'"-!", withoat drawing ap 
the f orm&l inatruotiona. 

> See A HeBitm of Mr. Pitta Adminittratum (1763). 

* At the moment there waa a coolneaa between England and Portugal 
because of t, recent attack on the privileges of the EngUah wine company at 
Oporto by the liabon govemmeat. Pitt waa attacked in the House for not 
having paid aufficteat atteatioD to tbta complaint. It appeaia, however, from 
the office recorda that he gave inatructions to onr ambasaador to nuke atroog 
representationa on tile aubjeot to Portugal. (See Beoord OfBce — Foreig*, 
Varumi, 68-71, Porfvgal, paatim.) 

* On April 16 the Sardinian miniater at Paiia, no doubt on a hint from 
Choisenl, advised the Engliah miniatera to devote their energies to the defenoe 
o( Portugal, telling them that they had little to faar from the French teoopa in 
Germany. {Latttdoiene Boutt MSS. toI. S.) 

* 8m ToL i, p. 367. 
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i^ew the treaty of alliance with Prussia bat withdrew his 
original offer of a subsidy on the ground that Frederic would 
not make adeqxiate peace proposals and had no longer Russia 
or Sweden against him. Frederic was furious and said so in 
no measured language. He even consulted Pitt whether he 
should not publish extracts of the conespondeDoe for the House 
of Commons and refuse to have any further dealings with Bute. ! 
Pitt very wisely disconntenanced such proceedings and advised I ' 
him to wait for the growth of public opinion against Bute.* > 
But Pitt did not need Frederic's confidences to see how the 
wind blew. In Febmary Bedford had moved a r^olution in 
the House of Lords condemning the war in Qermony, and 
Bute, instead of giving the direct negative to his colleague, 
bad ridden off on the previous question. Pitt knew also that 
the Duke of Newcastle, always a warm supporter of the German 
pohcy, had vainly pleaded for adequate supplies for Ferdinand's / 
army, and was on the eve of being driven out of the Ministry.* 
Lastly, in May, he noted Lord Granby still attending his duty 
in the House of Commons instead of being at the head of his 
troops in Germany : ' I know,' he said, with a stately bow in 
his direction — ' I know hia lordship's zeal for the service of his 
country is such that, if he had received his orders, I am sore 
he would not be now where he is.' 



' ftom Bato'a own Tendon of thMstnuiHatioDa — gi7eiiliiAdDlphii^i,483, 
etc., and in Bisset. MilcMl Mcmoirt — it appears that Phnoe Qalitzin eittwr 
miBrepreaented or minuidentoDd him, and that a proposal relatiog to Sileda 
made to Vienna bj Bate'l go-between. Prince Looil ol Bnuuwiok, was entiiel]' 
anauthorized hj Bote hinuelf or his ambasaador, Sir Joaeph Yorke. Bat Uw 
best that can be said tor him is that he waa siogularty onf ortaaate in the agenta 
he choM, and that he laid himself open to misconttruotion by his language, 
Aotoal treacher; to E^rederio is oertainly not proved. See also, for Bute's side 
in the dispnte, von Rnville, Pitt imd Biite, and Buekingharmhire Pajiera, toL L 
Frederic states his grievances with his aooustomsd vigour in his Memoira and 
Corrapondence. Pitt did not see the Prussian ministen himself, on the groolkd 
that he avoided, as tar as possible, all oommunications with foreign ministen, 
bnt conveyed his advice through l^mple. (PmssioD Archives — Bep. 9fi — 
OroM-Britaanien, 33 f.) 

' Ibe duke chsracteriaticaUj ohoM •ome pettj pointa of offioe prooednra 
and patronage as the ostensible grounds for his resignation on May 26. For 
some time he had been complaioiog that the only method he had of doing 
bosiness with the King was by message to Lord Bute through the Doke c^ 
Devoushiie. (Btiford Corr. iii, 58.) Bute succeeded him as First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Halifax became 9eoretar7 of State in Bote's place. 
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To Pitt the sudden revolation in Bussian policy seemed the 
'' opportunity for cementing & northern alliance between England, 
Prussia and Kussia to act as a bulwark against Bonrbon 
ambition. It remained an nnaccomphshed dream then and 
when Pitt himself returned to power, because Bute, by refosing 
to contemplate an alliance with Bnssia ^ and by permanently 
estranging Frederic, missed the opportunity which could never 
be recovered. It was not for want of warning from Pitt. When 
I, the vote of credit for the war was proposed, insufficient though 
it was for the avowed objects of supporting campaigns in 
Portugal and in Germany,' he was too artful to attack the 
Ministry directly. He took the line that he was the only 
man who agreed with the whole administration, for he ap- 
proved of both campaigns. He was not afraid, he said, of the 
larger war before them, since it was in constancy with his own 
plan of redncing the House of Bourbon. Portugal must be set 
on her legs, not merely carried on England's shotdders; and 
he digressed into a eulogy — ^in which he was thought to squint at 
himself — of the great Portuguese minister Carvalho, a man 
intrepid and inflexible to danger. ' If,' he added, ' yon, as a 
maritime power cannot protect Portugal, Genoa will next be 
shut against you ; and then the ports of Sardinia : — What ! 
ports shut against the first maritime power in the world I * 
Then, passing to Germany, he used an argument of Bute's for 
withdrawal as a main reason for another vigorous campaign : 

Russia [he said] has acceded to Prussia — how much wiser to 
give money to that monaich now, when he is in a better aituatioii, 
than as you would do, if he were still more distressad ! Nay, that 
little teazing incident, Sweden, is removed by dread of the Czar. 
Sweden ia a free nation, but factions and a corrupted senate have 
lowered it from the great figure it made an hundred years ago. 
Act now upon a great system, while it is in your power 1 A million 
more would be a. pittance to place you at the head of Europe and 
enable you to treat with efficacy and dignity. Save it not in thia 
last critical year I Give the mUlion to the war at large, and add 

' From BtdSori Corr. iii, 74, it sppein thmt NewoMtle oiged k RuMian 

* Oiilr £1,000.000 vM Mked, £300,000 of whioli wm roqiiind for Portn8*L 
NawoMtb had deoluad that £2,000,000 wu ommmht. (RooUnglwin, 1. lOS.) 
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three, foni, or five linndied thousand pounds more to Portugal ; or 
avow to the House of Bourbon that you are not able to treat at the 
head of your allies. 

Rtt pleaded to deaf ears. While he was speaking of a 
great system, while Frederic was writing of ' the glory to 
England to be tinqaestioned miBtresa of the sea, the glory to all 
of OS to have auccGsafully reaiBted the united force of Europe,' ^ 
Bate's only care was to patch np a peace with iB^ance and "^ 
Spain and leave the King free to break the power of the Whigs.* , 
Already he was immersed in one of the strangest negotiations | ' 
with which England was ever concerned. Yiry has been noted 
before as a busy intriguer at the oonrt of St. James's,* and with 
Bate in power his intrigaes had fall scope. In Paris he had a 
friend of the same kidney, the Bailli de Solar, Sardinian minister 
to the court of Versailles. Barely a month after Pitt's resigna- 
tion Viry writes to Solar that, now Pitt was gone and afhirs 
are smoother in England, negotiations might be resumed : 
Solar urges Choiseul to consider the suggestion, seeing that 
the present Ministry are more ' pacific, polite, and honest ' than 
Pitt's. In March 1762 Egremont confides the English terms 
to Viry, and in April as interchange of letters between Egre- 
mont and Choiseul leads to a resumption of negotiations. 
This time no envoys were sent, but the whole correspondence 
between the two courts was carried on by the two Sardinian^" 



On the English side there is a remarkable contrast between 
the conduct of these negotiations and Pitt's in the previous 
year. In spite of his arbitrary temper and his differences with 

I To George in (Adolphas, i, 483). 

> Nivemoii, no nnsympathetio oritio of Bnl«, Hid ft tew montlu later thftt 
the Ministry wanted peace for three reaaoni ; 1. To triumph over thaii enemiea 
and remain in peoooi 2. Togivflthe TCing an opportunity to extingniih faotiona 
and establish hi> peifHDnal authority ; 3. Not to hare to ane for peaoe owiitg to 
lack of funds. (To Fraalin, September 24, 1T62, in Oeuvra Poathiima, a.) 

' See above, p. 71. 

* The whole correspondence between Vii7 and Solar i« to be fonnd in tlw 
Larudowae Hoiue M3S., voU. 9. 10, 11. Isolated letters are foond scattered 
about in the memoin and oorrespondenoe of oontemporary statesmen. 
Viry obtained an Irish pension of £1,000 after peace was signed ondor the 
name of 'George Charles, Esq. of Leiae«t«r Fields.' (CnJ. of Borne OfU* 
Paptn.) 
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his colleaguea Pitt had never gone a atep withont folly con- 
isolting the Cabinet. Bute on the other hand treated the 
< foreign intriguer Viry with more confidence than his Enghsb 
colleagues, giving away points behind their backs, Bometimes 
{-with the connivance of Egremont alone, sometimes without 
'even hia knowledge.^ On the French aide the tear of Pitt's 
return was a constant obsession to Choiseul. He was naturally 
dehghted with Bute's complaisant and underhand methods of 
negotiation, and in his letters was always crying up Bute's 
courtesy and noble sentiments, much to Mr. Pitt's disadvantage. 
On the Duke of Newcastle's resignation at the end of May be ^^ 
was seriously alarmed lest the Ministry might fall, and wrote 
that he was prepared to deal only with Bute and Egremont : 
if Pitt came back the whole negotiation would fall to the ground, 
since ' he wonld rather be a galley-slave than have any further 
transactions about peace with Mr. Pitt, who in retom for bis 
own frank proceedings showed himself unaccommodating, 
sometimes ill-tempered, and always obscure.' There was no 
1 such unaccommodating disposition now. Bute gave up St. 
^ ! Lucia, Goree and Guadeloupe at once, and Martinique as soon 
as it was conquered ; but, to save his face in England, he told 
Choiseul he must publicly declare that France would never 
have treated for peace had not these concessions been made at 
the outset.' 

With Bute prepared to sacrifice almost anything for peace, 

and with Choiseul in this amiable disposition, the obstacles were 

soon cleared away. The greatest trouble was the uniform 

' success of the Enghsb arms. Granby bad at last returned to 

Germany, and on June 24 defeated the French at Wilhelmsthal. 

■ The oeuion of St. Lndft to Franoe wt» made tecretlir by Bat« ftnd £gm- 
mont 1 > deSuitioa oE boundBriea in Amerio* f(ivoui»ble to Fnaoe wm con- 
0ededb7Bate&laDeoDMa74. As late m July 12, Virj writes tbat Bate would 
be ruined if it oame out that this deGoitiou wu mads by Bute'a aatbority. 
When a coaoession had perforoe to be agreed to by the reft of the Cabinet, Bute 
would send Vir; to talk over the reoalcitrsnt memben. Viry oaed to find 
Qrenvllle a difficult aabjaot. He had some patriotio feelings and talked so 
muoh himself that it waa dlffionlt even for Viry to inunuate tiis own aigumente. 
Onoe, Viry complains Qienville made him ' on ditooon que je onu ne fininit 
que le lendemain.' 

■ Viiy to Solar, Auguit 4. 1703 (in eypber). 
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Bate, 1711168 Viry, vas Borprised at the news,^ as well be might 
be, seeing that he was doing his best to restiam Prince Ferdi- 
nand and Granby's ardour, and growing more annoyed at 
each BQCceeding victory' which made pnblio opinion in England 
leas disposed to accept the kind of peace he was preparing.'' 
When all the real work o£ negotiation had been accomplished 
in the dark, the Dnke of Bedford was sent to France and the 
Dae de NivemoiH to England to conclade the formahties with 
befitting splendour.* Bedford, as the opponent of Pitt's 
views and of the Prassian alliance, was an apt choice, and he 
gave away some more advantages to the French. Ihe news of 
the conqnest of Havana, received on the last day of September, 
upset Bate and Bedford's calculations : they were only pre* 
vented from retoming it without an equivalent by the firm 
stand taken op by Gienville and Egremont, who insisted on 
some compensation.' On November 8,J762, the Preliminary L, 
Articles of Peace were signed at Paris by Bedford, Choiseol 
and Grimaldi.* 

This treaty was brought to old Lord Granville on hia 
death-bed and, according to Wood, Pitt's former ander-eecretary, 
he ' recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a 
dying statesman ... on the most glorious war and most 
honourable peace this nation ever saw.' 'After such a war it 
would indeed have been difficult to make a treaty which did 
not leave England in a better position than before. Canada 
with its outlying provinces, Senegal, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
Dominica and the Grenadines, were added to the British !■ 
Empire ; Minorca was returned for Belleisle ; the fortifications 
of Dunkirk were to be demolished ; and in Lidia France was 
to be left without troops in Bengal and to be restricted to the 
factories she had on January 1, 1749, before Dapleix began his 

' Viry to Solar, July 2, 1782 (in cypher). S«e aUo Harris, Bardmeit, 
iii, 286, lor a picture of the ' nirprise ' andamioyuioe at Court <Hi receipt ol the 

■ For a catalogue of Bedford's stewarda, oooki, DoachmeD footmen, and 
(cnllioiu, and of hia ohariota and alloiranoeH, see Btdford Corr. iii, 93. 

* Ba^ford Corr. iii, 130-3. For Qrearille'i attitude, tae Bockingham, 1, 
128. 

* Tbe formal Treaty <rf ParU vaa dgned (w EVibmary 10, 1763. 
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•/ [Caieeiof conquest.^ Lastly, Spain gave ap Florida* in exobange 
i for Havana, and evaooated the tew fortresBes that she had 
; oaptored on the frontiers of Fortogal. Bnt, good aa this tieaty 
was in laying the foundations of oar Indian and Canadian 
douiinion, it was not even bo favourable to England as that 
demanded by Pitt before the conqnest of Havana, Manila, St. 
Lucia, and Martinique, and contained in it the genns of fotore 
disputes. Not only were the Newfoundland and 8t. Lawrence 
fisheries left to France, bat Miqnelon as well as St. Pierre was 
granted as a drying station, and with more favoarable terms as 
to supervision than Pitt would have admitted. Goree was 
returned to France, whereby much of the value of Sraiegal was 
diminished. In the West Indies, in spite of all oar conqnests, 
France regained (}aadeIoape, Martiniqae and Marie Galante ; 
and St. Lucia, an island to which Pitt bad always attached 
great importance for its strategic position, and to which the 
French bad no real claim, was confirmed to them by 
Bate's secret machinations ; ' so that France was actually in 
' ' a stronger position in the West Indies. / 

In Pitt's eyes the treaty left the Bourbons hardly scotched, 
in spite of all the successes of tbe war. Speaking in Maroh 
1770, he declared that after tbe final victories of 1762 France 
was in tbe dost at England's feet, and that had be been minister 
be would have ensured peace for the futnre by limiting the 
French fleet as the Bomans had limited the fleet of Carthage.* 
. Bat in his judgment the worst blot on the peace was tbe loss 
of England's honour by the desertion of our ally and the death* 
blow thus struck at his hopes of a northern alliance to neutralize 
the Bourbon Family Compact. Frederic bad been assured by 

I Bedford dewmi tome oiedit for hia fimmeN in iniiitiiig npon Janw; 1 
inatmd tal Jn^ IB, 1749. The Utt«r d&te would hftve left th» nonoh with lome 
of Da^ix** omqneato. (See Conatdith DAalta, i, 606, utd Bedford Con. 
iii, 193.) 

* Fnnoe unmediAtely oompeiiMit«d Spain with LoQi«iftn&, which h*d become 
vaelou to hei. 

* See p. 140. For St. Looift's importuiae atntegioally, see Corbett, ii, 339, 
By the Trasty of Ali-I^Chapelle St. Lneift had been defined u & neatnl iilaod 
to which neither Fnnoe nor England wm entitled. 

* See oooount of Chatham's speech of Hanih 2, 1770, in Aff. Blr. Jnfft. Con. 
Pet. ISl, L 2. 
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the English MiniBtry that the inunediate eTacoation of Wesel 
and bis other possessions in French hands would be insisted on, 
bnt at the last moment Bedford allowed the insertion of bo 
vague a time limit that the Austrian troops would have been 
able to come up and take those places over from the French 
before Frederic could seize them ; moreover, no restriction '^ 
was set, as Pitt had intended during his negotiations, on the I . 
assistuice to be given by France to the EmpresB. Frederic, 
it is true, had set the Ministry against ^lim by his methods. In 
hia letters to hia envoys, most of which Bute duly read before 
they were dehvered to their address, Bute's perfidious condaot 
was contrasted with Pitt's honest behaviour, and his actions 
characterized as fitting him only for Bedlam ; and suggestions 
were offered for stirring up a pamphlet war against Bate and 
favourites generally and for the promotion of addresseB against 
the Ministry from the large towns of the kingdom. But this was 
Frederic's way, and he had suffered much provocation from 
Bute's ontrostworthy condact. At any rate the belief that 
England had basely deserted Frederic after profiting by hia 
victorieB made a lasting impression in Germany. Uore than' 
a century later Bismarck attributed his distrust of Ekigland] 
to this desertion of Frederic in 1762. ' But for the victoriesi" 
of Frederic the Great,' he says in his ' Beminisoenoes,' ' the 
cause of the King of Prussia would have been abandoned by 
England earher than it actually was.' He speaks too of Eng- 
land's ' sudden transition from one point of support to the 
other, as happened in the Beven Years' War,' and concludes 
that ' respect for the rights of other states ... in England 
lasts only so long as English interests are not touched,' and 
that ' the English constitution does not admit of alliances of ' 



Uany others besides Pitt, including some of Bate's own 
Cabinet, thought the treaty an inadequate return for all 
the British successes. Bute saw that even when the Pre- 
liminaries had been signed there was a danger that they might 
be indignantly rejected by the House of Commons, where 

■ Bitmar^ The Man and tlit StaUimim, tr. by A. J. Butler (1898). voL i, 
p. 308; ToL ii, pp. SGZ-3. 289. 
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he was Dot yet secure of his power. Therefore all his atten- 
tion wag now turned to gaining complete control of the House. 
By taking Newcastle's place at the Treasnry he had obtained 
the power of the piuse, and on Anson's death he had moved 
Qrenville— who as Secretaiy of State had shown himself 
too oncompromiBing in hia defence of the national interests — 
to the Admiralty. By October 1762 he had recognised that 
opposition to his treaty woold have to be silenced by yet 
more drastic measures : 

If the storm thickeiu [he wrote with the fnstian habitual to him] 
and danger menaces, let me stand loi«most in the ranlm. ... I 
will now for the first time throw away the scabbard. My onwilling^ 
seas to punish has been no little drawback to me. . . . Few, very 
few indeed, judge of me aa I am . . . but now the Kii^s situation, 
the perilous conditiou of the country, the insolence of faction demand 
a rougher hand, and I have talcen my part.' ^ 

The rougher hand turned out to be that of Pitt's old rival, 
: Henry Fox, now once more called from his well-paid leisure as 
j Paymaster-General to assume control over the House of Com- 
I mous. Fox had no iUumons about himself : he was ' most 
unhappy at quitting the quiet life he enjoyed,' and was quite 
aware that hia own onpopnlarity would only be adding to 
Bate's : but he had one ambition stilt unsatisfied — a coronet 
for hia wife, and, when hia own rough work in the Lower Hoose 
was done, another for himself, of a higher rank than the Chatham 
peer^e. Fox's job, and his only job, was to secore a majority 
' in the Hoose of Commons : and no better man coold have been 
chosen for the purpose. He had agents everywhere, be knew 
whom to employ, and how to work upon different dispositions 
and constitutions ; his old connection with the army stood him 
in good stead in making it clear that military promotion woold 
depend on subservience to the Government. He even persuaded 
Granby, with his powerful Batland interest, to favoor the peace,' 
and he spread havoo in the ranks of the Duke of Newcastle's 

* To Shelbunw, October 13. 1762 (quoted in ntznuorice, Shdbumt). 

* Qraoby himsolf woa oertoinly not & man to be influBQced by oompt 
motiVBt ; bat he mt not a olovsr man, aad wm OMilj von over by the ugn- 
ment* of hit old friend Fox. 
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followers. Promises of preferment or threats of dismissal 
Bofficed for some ; with others, cruder methods were possible. 
He set Qp a vote-buTing shop at the Fay Office, whither members 
of Parliament flocked to receive bankbills for £200 or more for a 
vote in favour of the peace ; in one morning, the Secretary of the 
Treasury afterwards owned, no less than £25,000 was paid for ^ 
this purpose out of the Secret Service fund. In a fortnight the 
work of buying approval for the peace was accomplished.* 
In the rougher methods the King himself led the way. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who disapproved of the peace, was in- 
sultingly denied admission to the Closet, whereupon he delivered 
up his staff of Lord Chamberlain — an act of independence for 
which the King struck him off the roll of the Privy Council. 
Stong by the insult to one of themselves, other Whig lords, 
includii^ the Marquis of Bocktngham, thereupon resigned their 
places at Court : it seemed, indeed, as Pitt had said in Uay, \ j 
that the annihilation of party was only paving the way for those ' 
who intended to substitute one party for another. 

One man was not to be bribed or frightened out of his 
independence. Whea Pitt was tempted with the most flatter- 
ing offers to return to Bute's Administration be refused to 
support so incompetent a minister and declared he would never " 
contribute to the yoke that Bute, by his insults to the nohiUty, 
his intimidation of the gentry, and his trampling on the people, 
was laying on the nation.* On hearing that old Lord Bath had 
expressed approval of the violent measures lately taken he 
replied that ' his Lordship was damning his country with his 
latest breath ' ; ' he exclaimed against the peace to the Duke of 
Cumberland and regretted that the war bad not been carried 
on a year longer to ensure better terms ; * and when Wilkes 
was sent to Hayes by Charles Townshend to find out his views 

* Por a good ooooimt of Fox's methods. Bse Riker, Fox, ii, 266 tqq., and 
tha ftDthorities there quoted. For the oxtTaordiiurily open way in which Buoh 
tranracttoDB took pUoe. tee the letter in QrtnmJlt Paper», iii, 146, Irom Lord 
Saye and Seie, retuming £300 to Onnville — not with indignation bnt becau«e 
' a free hone wanta no spar . . . [and] ai good nuumen wonld not permit my 
Tefiual oE it [at the time] when tendered by joa.' 

> Harria, HardutidK, iii. 323 (T. Walpole'a report of his talk with Pitt). 
' Add. M3S. 32944. f. 277 (Fitt'a talk with Nntball). 

• Ibid, 3294C, L S3. 
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on the Preliminaries be said that if he coold move from his bed 
he should declare pablicly in the Hoose his strong sense of 
disapproval on that great object, which was to decide the fate 
of England.' 

1 Pitt, in truth, was ill, worn oat b; his labours and tortured 
with goat ; and Fox, the carefnl manager, knew it. Since Pitt 
could not be bribed to join the AdminiBtration, it might answer 
the Ministry's porpose if the debate on the Prehminaries could 
be harried on before he was well enough to take part therein. 
Accordingly, when one of Pitt's friends proposed that the 
debate, fixed for December 9, should be postponed for a week. 
Fox Buccessfolly resisted the motion. On the eventful day the 
-/ ministers saw with satisfaction that Pitt was not in his place. 
Four speeches had been made, and one Harris of Salisbury was 
speaking for the Government, when suddenly a shout of exalta- 
tion was heard from without. Bach a shout could only be for 
one man. All eyes turned to the doors, and Pitt was seen at 
the head of an acclaiming concourse, borne in the arms of his 
servants, who set him down within the bar. Thence, with the 
help of a cratch and the assistance of a tew friends, he crawled 
to his seat. He was pale and emaciated ; languor was in all 
his motions. Dressed in black velvet, he had his legs and 
thighs wrapped in flannel, his feet covered with buskins of 
black cloth, his hands with thick gloves. Fox and some of his 
friends sneered, but the rest of the House was hushed, as he 
rose to say a few words in a feeble voice on the motion for 
adjourning the debate. This proposal was brushed aside, 
whereupon a general discussion b^an on the Preliminaries. 

^**'""^'" After two speeches m support of them, Pitt rose once more. 
9, nea. 

Unattached to any party [he began] I am, aad wish to be, entjiely 
Rugle. My sole reason for comiug here to-night is to give the Honse 
an account of my personal and individual opinion, to which I 
feel in honour bound, after tJie part I have taken in aSairs. 

Dismissing a suggestion that Parliament was not competent 

to disooBB the Preliminaries, ' for under this venerable, this 

lovely constitution . . . Parliament has an indubitable and 

> BiMorieal M88. Oommittiait, iv, 400. 
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fandameDtal right to oSer advice,' he examined the terms of the 
treaty in detail. He objected to oar concessions — on the fisheries 
and in the West Indies, because 

ministers seem to have lost sight '>i the great fundamental principle 
that France is chiefly, if not solcty, to be dreaded by us in tlie light ■^ 
of a maritime and canunercial power : and therefore by restoring 
to her all the valuable West India islands, and by our concessions 
in the Newfoundland fiuhery, we have given to her the means of 
recovering her prodigious losses and of becoming once more for- 
midable to us at sea.' 

He objected also to our concessions in the East Indies, where 
France had no conqnests to retom, because ' we retain nothing, 
although we have conquered everything.' He contrasted 
Bute's desertion of Frederic, ' the most magnanimous ally 
this conntry ever had,' with the conduct of affairs during 
his own ministry, ' which will always be remembered with 
glory to Great Britain, owing to our perseverance with the 
German war and to our obse.'ving good faith to our Pro- 
testant allies on the Continent.' By this policy the French 
had been prevented from sending buccouts to their colonies 
in America, in Asia, and in Africa ; and the same policy of 
alliance ought to have held for the future. Since oui old aUies 
the Dutch had been extinguished, and the Anstriana had 
thrown themselves into union with the Bourbons, the only 
allies left to us were Prussia and Bossia, Prussia the natural ' 
assertor of German liberties, and Russia ' that new Power lately 
scarcely thought of in Europe, that has started up and moves 
in her own orbit extrinsically of all other syatema, but gravi- 
tating to each according to the mass of attracting interest it 
contains. That was the policy we should have kept before ns; 
but what did he find ? — The Bourbons united, disunion between 
ufl and our allies ; the King of Prussia ' disavowed ! — given up ! — ■ 
sacrificed ! ' In a word the Fteliminaries were ' totally 
inadmissible.' 

Pitt's speech lasted three boors and twenty-five minutes : 
it contained matter and reason in abundance and some passages I 
of great beauty, but it wearied the House with its tedious and \' 
long-drawn arguments and its turgid phrases ; Pitt's voice, too, ' 

bS 
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was feeble and indistinot.^ He was, indeed, bo ill that he could 
not have sustained the effort without cordials and the indul- 
gence, readily granted to him by the House, of sitting down to 
deliver portions of bis harangue. It was not a day when his 
genius thundered' — and it needed thunder, aa Walpole said, 
to blast such a treaty. After listening to one more speech 
Pitt left without voting, as Fox rose to answer him. When 
he appeared outside he was received with huzzas by the waiting 
crowd, who shouted ' Three hours and a half ! Three hours 
and a half ! ' in admiration of their hero. But within doors 
his opinion had no effect on Fox's well-paid mercenaries * : 
Fox himself bad little to do but chant a Te Deum for victory ; 
and, in a House of three hundred and eighty-four, only sixty- 
five members endorsed by their votes Pitt's disapproval of 
the Preliminaries.' 

' See note ftt the end of this olimpter on Pitt'i prtmeneM to indnlge in 
tnigid phr&aei when he wu not ipesking at hii be*t. 

' Nivemoia, writing to Pnulin ol Pitt't ipeeob, ta,jt, ' Comma 11 n'a bit 
aaoune impreMioii, oe n'est pM 1& peine de (UtftiUsi oelle qu'U afaiteiiTie de 

* Clive and Beokford were included in the minoiity of 6S. 



NoTK ON Prrr's Spexoh ov Dsokkber 9, 1762. 

In his great speeches Pitt was always olsax and direct, but some- 
timeB, when he was not at lus best, he lapsed, into the fault of turgid 
and involved utterance, which is often apparent in hia correspond- 
ence. The phrase about Russia in the speech of December 9, 1763 
(quoted on p. 147), is an instance of this fault : other instances 
are quoted in The Trial a/ EnglanSt Cicero (1767). Spealdngonoe 
about commerce, he compared it to ' the sensitive plant, and circulat- 
ing notes to its spreading leaves ; whenever they are closely 
approached to, or, in vulgar phrase, enforced on, then they, recoiling, 
shrink in upon, to the destruction of, the parent stalk.' In Ms 
speech of December 9 Pitt seems to have laid himself open to much 
ridicule for this failing, to judge from the following description of 
the scene in the House on that occasion. It was, of oouiae, written 
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by an enem}', but contains a Bubstratnm of troth. Lady Chatbam 
is represented as ^ving an account of her tkusband's entry and of bia 
speech : — 

The Teiy dcorktepen it lowcha 
To see him tottering on crvicAe*. 
Id them a doiAU virtue lies ; 
They reiae eompiuium — and a hoIm. 



The gToandlingB ay alas I poor num I 
How ill he ia ! how pale I how wan t 
Yet nich hii Iotb tot ua and rtrile 
He'd rather ran the riaque of life 
Than teave the Bluding Land a prey 
To B-le, Ptaet, and Economy ! 



At length he tries to rise, a hum 
Of approbation Glli the room. 
He bowa and triea again ; bat, no. 
He finda that standing will not do. 
And therefore to complete the faros 
The House eriea, hear him on hia (t-ae 1 
He bowa again, and then commencea 
To broach his ill-drawn inferenoes, 
Talks incoherently of peace. 
And ioadmissibilitiea. 
Hakes use of none but polysyllablea 
Which he in apeaking deema infalliblea. 

He may break ofi by grief o'eroome. 
And grow pathetically dumb I 

This raises pity, makes a paaae, 
And gives an opening for applanae ; 
He next may neoon and ahnt hia eyea ; 
A cordial, else the patriot dia t 
The cordial cornea, he takes it off. 
He Uvea, lie lives I I hear him caagh. 

He ia not nsed to be thus moVd 

Bat for hia conntiy ao Bdotfd, 

Hia Blading Country I Who can bear 

To think of ending euch a war I 

Thaa pause, swoon, cordtal, all combine 

To forward patriot's design. 

Th» Bodondo : or. tht StaU Jv^Un. by U. Dalrympte. 
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CHAPTER XX 



PITT IWOONKBOTBD 



Have J* seen when Spring's arrowy nunmoiu goM right to the •im. 
And ■ome monntaia, tbe iMt to witiutand her, ttwt held (ha alone, 
While the Tale laagbed in fieedom ajid flowen) on a broad boit of itoiw 
A jeu'H mow botmd aboat for a breaat plate — leavei gnap of the sheet T 
Fold on fold all at once it oroirds thonderoDsly down to his feet, 
And there fronts yon, itark, black, but alire yet, yonr monntain of old. 
R. Bxowmia, Smd. 

When the Princesa of Wales heard of the majority for the 
Preliminaries, she exclaimed, ' Now my son is King of England I * 
Fox was oarefol to complete the victory over the Whiga with 
his ' rougher hand.' Their great Lords, Newcastle, Grafton 
and Rockingham, were dismissed from their lord-lientenancies, 
, and within less than a year over a hundred of their peers and 
members of Parliament had been driven from ofBce.^ This 
holocaust of tbe great was not enough for Fox : even the 
humblest were to be taught that henceforward the only 
channel of hononr and profit was imphcit subservience to 
the new King's party. Tide-waiters, riding-offioers, and all tbe 
other small custom-house ofGcials, especially in Newcastle's 
county of Sussex, were ruthlessly turned out of posts on 
which they depended for a livelihood. It was, as Fox said, 
a general rout of the Whigs ; there had been no snch pro- 
scription, it was said, since the days of Sulla. The poor duke 
felt his world tumbling about his ears, but, nothing daunted, 
set to work re-forming his party to storm once more the citadel 
of patronage and profit. He and his friends sincerely believed 
■ NewoartJe oompOed the list himself [Add. MBS. 328S0, f. 270). 
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the well-being ot the cotmtiy to be bound up with their ovn 
monopoly of power, and Fox's proscription an outrageous 
attempt ' to debase a nd viliiy ■ . . US ■ . . the.._ afltaral 
aristocracy of the c oontr y." * " 

Thfl-^iiig had ruuied the oligarchy and by Fox's help had 
formed the nuoleos of a party of ' King's Friends ' to replace 
the standing Whig majority in Parliament ; but he sucked no 
sweetness from his victory, for it was many years before he " 
had a minister to bis mind. Bnte was too inexperienced and too 
intensely hated as a Scotsman and a favourite to be of much 
use to his royal pupil, and on Ajril 8, 1763, soon after the rati- '■ 
fication of the Treaty of Paris, he resigned, to the astonishment 
ot all save Pitt, who drily remarked that Lord Bute's under- 
taking seemed to him the matter of astonishment, not his 
departing from it. His successor Grenville was impeccable, 
but a pedant and a bad administrator; Gienville's principal 
colleague, Bedford, was overbearing and oECensive. For two 
years George III endured the wearisome h&racgues of the one ' 
and the insolent brow-beating of the other ; the more he 
attempted to throw off his chains, the more closely were they 
riveted on him. In driving out the Whigs George III had - 
exchanged whips for scorpions. This was no position for a I 
patriot king who expected to have a minister submissive to | 
bis will as well as a majority in the House looking for orders to [ 
St. James's. 

In their difficulties both the Whigs and the King turned for 
help to Pitt. Newcastle, forgetting that be bad betrayed him 
to Bute, had hardly been out of office a month when he decided 
that ' nothing right for the pubhc or ourselves can be done but 
in concert with Mr. Pitt.' Cumberland, now the mentor of 
the Whigs, declared after a talk with him, ' This is the man.' 
The question was how to get hold of him. ' He is very delicate,* 
wrote Newcastle, ' very nice, and I should not be surprised if 
he has made a plan for himself to let things run on, the ministers 

* TheBB ue not utnally Newcutla'B worda, bat wem lued Ihirty yews later 
by the Duke at Portland, who mlierit«d the Whig tnditioni of NewoMtle «iid 
his «cbooL ( Windham Faptn, Portland to Windham, Janoaiy 17M.) 

* Once GeoTge III Tentund to bow Orenville out after an haraogne of only 
twenty minatei. 
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destroy themselvea, and he once more come in tmoo^eoted to 
save this poor conntry.' At any rate Pitt had no intention ot 
fighting to recover the spoils of office for the old Whig faction, 
and would certainly not have agreed with Gladstone that the 
proper business of an opposition is to oppose indiscriminately. 
He told Cumberland that, much as be objected to Bute's 
transcendency of power, he objected equally to Newcastle's, 
and was determined ' to have regard to a set of gentlemen who 
are called Tories and bad acted with him upon Revolution 
principles and had supported bis administration ' ; to all who 
'came from Newcastle to sound him be refused to identify him- 
self with the Whigs, though he said he would act with them on 
all great national and constitutional questions.^ The distinc- 
tion between Pitt and the Whigs was accurately defined by 
Bigby : ' Fj^t c onfined himself to measures, a nd their though ts 
are all aboui men. xne iijpg tor his part also felt that his 
salesO nay uf'"muupe from Grenville was throng Pitt, and 
he made three advances to him in as many years. Pitt had 
every sympathy with the King's desire to avoid a party 
administration, and was always more disposed to listen to hia 
overtm-es than to Newcastle's, for one of bis main principles 
was that the King's government must be carried on. ' True 
pohtical moderation,' he once wrote, ' consists in not opposing 
the measures of government except when great and national 
objects are at stake : to oppose upon any other foot is certainly 
faction. But,' he added, ' it is likewise faction of the worst 
kind not to oppose at all, when points of tbe greatest [importance 
are at stake] ' ; and he was twice prevented from accepting 
office because he and the King were unable to agree about 
measures. Pitt indeed had a difficult choice between the 
King, whose system of government seemed to him opes to 
least objection, and the Whigs, with whom he was nlbre often 
is harmony cm great national and constitutional questions. 
But to both King and Whigs he made it j;>lain, in submissive 
phrases to the one, in more cavaher fashion to the others, that 
he would not take ofQce again without supreme command: 
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he did not lightly forget his differences 'with George III in 
the last months of his miniatiy, or the Whigs' desertion of 
him on the Peace of Paris. With increasing age and illness he 
'was inclined to brood over past wrongs, to become more 
snspicioos of advances made to him, and almost as intolerant 
of contradiction as old Diamond Pitt. 

Early in 1763 he bore testimony to his independence of the H&rch 
Whig Opposition. Against their views and even those of *■ '• 
Temple, who (eared ' an extensive plan of power and military 
induence ' in the Ministry's army estimates,^ he supported 
the proposed estabUshment, complaining only that it might 
have been larger, since the Peace of Paris conld at best be called 
an armed trace for ten years ; he also insisted that the half-pay 
officers, who had fought in his war, should not be superseded 
by men with later commissions.* But the budget aroused him 
to opposition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Bir Francis 
Dashwood, a dissolute scapegrace, who ' from puzzling all 
his life at tavern bills, had been called by Lord Bute 
to administer the finances of a kingdom above one hundred 
millions in debt,'' proposed to levy a new excise duty on all 
cider brewed for home consumption ; excise officers were to 
visit private houses in the cider-conntry, and all offraices under 
the law were to be tried by commissioners of excise instead of 
by a jury. The day after he had explained this project 
Temple came in hot haste to tell Newcastle that the cider tax 
had brought about the union 'with Pitt which they had long 
been trying to compass. The Whigs saw m this unpopular 
proposal a good opening for attack on the Ministry ; Pitt opposed 

' 18,000 men for the Englleh eitAbliihment ; 12,000 men for tha Iriah 
establiahmeot ; 10,000 men for the Americaji eBtkblialmient. 

* In this debate be reprimanded the Speaker for allowing the King's name 
to be t<jo frequently sounded. 

' Daahirood did not I ack coDTBge. He klone had Tsntuied to Ht«nd ap tor 
the Byng court- martial' s plea for delay in 1767 (toL i, p. 309), and he wa« 
praised b; Pitt in a speech of Jaonary U, 1766, for having been the only man 
who had dorod to oppose his Oerman war from tha first. Pitt then regretted 
that be had been tamed out, adding i ' be is one of the Erst persons I would 
have endsaToured to keep in, for no other reMon bat beoausa he had difiered 
from me.' Aooording to Walpole he was the odI; man who called to inqnira 
how Chatham did alter his leicure in the House of Loidt in 1778, 
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it for the inroad it made on two of the Englishman's most 
cherished privileges— trial by jury and the right to regard hoi 
hoose as his castle ; ' the excise,' he said, ' should never be 
allowed to extend to viaiting private houses.' * The alliance 
thos brought about was cemented hj a great dinner at Devon- 
shire House attended by Pitt and the Whig magnates. In the 
House of Commons Pitt led the opposition with his old spirit. 
Dasbwood could be ignored, but Gienville, who had dared to 
find preferment in a ministry quitted by Pitt, endured the full 
force of his brotber-in-law's terrible saroasm. Qrenville began 
by attacking Pitt's extravagant finance, and then, after descant- 
ing on the need for fresh sources of supply, asked hotwurable 
gentlemen opposite to say v^iere they would have a new tax 
Hanih 27, kid : ' I Bay, 8ii, let them telt me v^ure \ I repeat it. Sir, I 
*'^' am entitled to say to them, tell me where ! ' Whereupon Pitt, 
fiifing his eye contemptuously on GrenviHe and mimicking his 
languid and quemlons voice, hummed a then popular ditty : 

' Gentle shepherd, tell me when,' 
to the delight of the House and the discomfiture <^ Gr^iviDe, 
who long kept the nickname Gentle Shepherd. He then 
rose to lash Grenville with ridicule and to prophesy to the 
Tori^ who were supporting him that the time would come 
when they would return to their old allegiance to himself. 
When Grenville, in a white heat of anger, sprang up to answer, 
Pitt, who was walking out of the House, tamed on bim with 
a low contemptuous bow and departed. 

The first approach to Pitt from the Court was made by 
Bute shortly before his own resignation on April 8, 1763.* 
Pitt, who wrote moodily to Newcastle that ' the system held 
forth with regard to finances since the fatal peace is almost as 
roinons as the peace itself,' answered Bute that ' he would 
never have anything to do with bis lordship ; that he was now 
thoroughly connected with the Duke of Newcastle and bis 

> Add. MSS. 32747, f. 317. 

■ Rockingham, Menunrt, i, ISO. The reuon for Bote's deiire (o g»ia Fit^i 
topport for bia minutry wu giTen in % letter to Bedford, in which be wroto of 
' DomcB like s Pitt at a Lepffe that impoae oa an igncmuit popal«o«.' {Be^ori 
Con. iii, 220.) 
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Mends and was determined to lemain eo.' But though the 
Whigs had every interest in the new onion with Pitt they took 
little tronble to retain him. Their leading peers offended him 
grievously by neglecting to support Temple's protest against 
the cider tax in the House of Lords, and the personal ambitions 
of some of the younger men of the party were a aeriona 
stumbling-block. Typical of these younger men were Charles 
Yorke, Hardwioke's second son, and Charles Townshend, 
Newcastle's nephew. Yorke was then Attorney-General and had 
one ambition, to obtain the Great Seal. Tom between anxiety 
not to prejudice hia chances of this great office with the Court, 
and a desire to uphold the old Whig principles inherited from 
his father, he passed the last seven years of his life in a vain 
attempt to reconcile the two. One of the fundamental ideas 
of Newcastle's policy was to secare the Great Seal for the 
son of bis old friend, whatever line he might take on politics. 
Charles Townshend, ' the most brilliant man,' said Burke, 
' of his or any age,' bad none of Yorke's indecision in the 
pursuit of his own advancement. He told Devonshire on- 
blushingly ' that he was a younger brother, and if nothing was 
to be made out of opposition or no active measures pursued 
be would . . . consider himself at hberty to take what part 
would be most convenient to him.' He had the wit to see 
that ' the wings of the Whigs' popularity rested on Mr. Pitt's 
shoulders,' but he also thought it discreet to pay his court 
to Grenville by flatteiy of his ' zeal and ability.' 

Matters were in this state between the Whigs and Pitt 
when the affair of The North Briton brought to a head 
the differences between a party chiefly anxions for place and 
a man solely conceme'crwitb d&llAMl UUJUUm. Ihe TTorih 
Briton was a newspaper written by John Wilkes, member for 
Aylesbury, a man of loose character, but clevn, impudent, and 
fearless, and far wittier than Bute's hirelings in The Audiior 
and The BriUm. For a year its abuse had been levelled at 
the Peace of Paris and at Bute and the Scotch generally; 
but No. 45, published on April 23, 1763, contained a violent 
attack on the King's Speech, in the guise of a lament that ' a 
prince of so many great and amiable virtues, whom England 
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truly reveres, can be broagbt to give tbe saoction of ina sacred 
name to tbe most odious meoBures, and to tbe moat unjustifiable 
public declarations from a tbrone ever renowned for trntb, 
bonour, and nnanllied virtae.' Tbe attack was ingenious, 
covered as it was by the oonstitntional doctrine tbat the 

i King only uttered words put into his month by ministers, but 
tbe insult was none tbe less patent. The King forthwith 
ordered the Secretary of State to prosec iltu tlli nvtll w r " hoife 

.* nanitt wai)' IhSU UllLuuiru. Alter fiOIU!UlllIl|j Llie Attomey- 
General, Charles Yorke, Halifax issued a general warrant 
against persons unnamed and also gave the King's messengers 
authority to search for the authors, printers, and publishers of 
The North Briton, arrest them, and seize their papers.^ In 
the course of three days forty-nine persons were arrested 
under this warrant, and Wilkes himself, though pleading 
privilege of Parliament, was lodged in the Tower. On an 
apphcation for Habeas Corpns be was brought before Pitt's 
friend Pratt, then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who laid 
it down that parbamentary privilege absolved members from 
arrest except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peac^ 
and, on the ground tbat Wilkes's offence did not come under 
these exceptions, ordered bis release. Wilkes was received 
with huzzas by the mob, who now first learned tbe cry, ' Wilkes 
and Liberty,' destined to be well dinned into the King for the 
next seven years. Actions for damages were thereupon 
brought by various printers against tbe King's messengers 
for unlawful arrest, and on Pratt's ruling that general warrants 
were illegal, the printers were awarded heavy damages; 
Wilkes himself also won an action against tbe under-sacretary 
for ransacking his house under the search-warrant. 

Pitt, in bis distant way, bad once been on friendly terms 
with Wilkes,' but he had tbe utmost abhorrence of The North 
Briton's scurrilous attacks upon tbe Scotch, and of its insult 
to the King. Writing to a correspondent who asked him his 

* Hardwicke. to whom Chu-lea Yorke not a copy of hia opinioD, thooght 
it ill-judged : but it had then been acted apon. 

' See Wilkes's own account of their inteiwnrM in Tkt NorA £rtloa. 
No 31, quoted in toL 1, p. 201. 
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opinion of the paper, he replied that he was not amosed by 
such libels, which had always seemed to him pemicioas,^ and 
to a foolish clergyman who a year later proposed to revive 
this style of political warfare, ' I have ever abhorred sach 
odious and dangerous writing, and in the late unhappy instance 
of 27k Nortfc Briton no man concurred more heartily than I 
did in condemning and branding so licentious and criminal 
a paper.' But, much as he abhorred The North Briton, he 
abhorred still more attacks upon the hberty of the press and 
of the sabject. When Bishop Warburton advocated sup- 
pressing the abusea of the press by legislation he told him his 
proposal was ' big with danger . . . and one that must revolt 
every friend to liberty ' ; and, as a great Commons man, he 
was especially shocked at the breach of privilege involved in 
Wilkes's arrest. On the illegaUty of general warrants he waa 
at first not so clear. When Secretary of State he had himself 
issued three in cases of emergency arising from the state of 
war.' But bis doubts were finally resolved by Pratt, whom 
he now consulted. Pratt's answer ia an illuminating statement 
of the Enj^h law on the subject and evidently formed the 
groundwork of all the arguments Pitt used in this long con- 
troversy. A secretary of state, said Pratt, has no more power 
to issue general warrants than any other magistrate, ' there 
being no difference between state crimes and other crimes ; 
they are all to be prosecuted, judged and ponished by the 
same common and equal law,' for the law hooks admit no such 
thing as the French ' Reason of State.' Pitt's own general 
warrants could only be classed ' among those oases that ought 
to remain always doubtful and never be too much scanned 
or defined. It is like pressing . . . when the pubhc safety 
requires something more than l^al authority to rouse the 
magistrate to action.' The pretended right of seizing papers 

> Ghatham MS8. 6 (draft to Colonel de Clumiplgiiy). 

' One of the three people arreated nodei > general WMTsat from Pitt wk* 
the Comt« de St. Oennoin, an mdventorer of the lAine type u CasanoTa, who 
interfered in the negotiation betireeu Yorke and d'ABry in 1760, and then came 
over to England aa a Bpy for ' Le Seciet du Roi.' He lodged in St. Maiy Axe. 
shenoe la June 1760 tie was brought before Ur. Pitt and expelled the ooontrj. 
(OnV« LtUvi (Tove7) ii, IM.) 
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was equally ' contraiy to the genius of the law, which onlj 
invites evidenoe and never forces it, . . . and . . . where the 
laws are silent the aubj ect's person and property most 
be free.'* 

This exposition of the law, bo entirely in accord with hia 
own ideas of justice and liberty, was adopted enthosiastioally 
by Pitt. He felt that a stand for the principles there ennn- 
ciated must be made at the earliest opportunity against the 
ministers' insolent attacks on the privilege of the House and 
the liberty of the subject. During the smnmer and aatunm 
of 1763 he was unusually active in attempting to bring the 
Whigs over to his view ; for, when it had become a question 
of measures, the advances oame from bis side. A definite 
agreement on poUoy seemed to him all the more necessary 
since there were rumours at Coort of a change of ministry. 
For union at this crisis he was willing to allow Yorke's claims 
to the Great Seal, if Pratt's conspicuous service to liberty 
were rewarded by some special mark of distinction, snob as a 
peerage and admission to Cabinet rank. But the Whigs were 
[ only lukewarm in a cause which seemed to Pitt of transcendent 
importance. He found Yorke expecting the Chancellorsliip 
as his right, but cold to his suggestion about Pratt, and he 
parted from him angrily, with a warning that the Wilkes affair 
could not be allowed to rest where it was without a foil dis- 
cussion in Parliament.* Two months later he had some long 
and onsatisfactoiy interviews with Newcastle, in which he 
threshed out every pressing question of policy and the terms 
on which he would act with the Whigs. These interviews 
took place on August 9, 1768, at Lord Lincoln's bouse, Oatlanda, 
and on the 11th at Claremont, the Duke of Newcastle's, where 
he went to stay with Temple and James GrenviUe.' The 
business was not all of a serious nature. At the somptuous 

> OtMikam US8. 2S. There lb liaa a omwdenble amonnt of mfnTOmtioa 
fiom Pratt and othen on thi« question oolleoted in Challtam MS8. 74. 

■ Yorke himaelf brought np the Wilke* qoeation, which Pitt had avoided 
oat of delioao; to the «ervant of tiie Oowd who adriwd tT»lif... %^ 
Earns, Bardaicke, iii, 300. 

* The piooeedings are dMoribed in a letter of lixt^ pMgoa from NewoMtk 
to the Duke of Devonihire. (Add. MSS. UIUO, t. 65.) 
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banquets, which brought the whole party together, the con- 
Tersation took a hght turn, and Pitt was pleasantly bantered 
by Newcastle for hia loyalty to the Tories, ' who have all 
deserted you now.' Occasionally, too, Temple would get hold 
of Newcastle quietly in a comer to pour out his particular 
grievances, hinting at his own aspiration to be leader of the 
minority,^ and declaring that he would never again accept 
the ofQoe of Privy Seal, where he had no status and no import- 
ance, but was simply ' dragged at Mr. Pitt's tail.' 

In his private conferences with the duke Pitt made it 
clear that if the Whigs wished him to act with them they must 
show that they cared more for measures than men, and had 
at heart ' the constitution and the liberty of the subject,' his 
definition of the substance of Whiggism. 

I know [he said, speaking of tto Wilkes case] what liberty is 
and that the liberty of the press is essentially concerned in this 
question. I disapprove of all these sort of papers. The North Briton, 
etc. ; but that is not the quesdou. When the privileges of the 
Houses of Parliament are denied in order to deter people from giving 
their opinions, the liberty of the press is taken away. Whigs, who 
would give up these points to humour the Court and extend the power 
of the Crown, to the diminution of the Liberty of the subject, I 
should never call Whigs ; . . . and I should never agree to act with 
anybody upon that foot 

He insisted that at the next change of ministry Pratt should 
have a peerage as a mark of approval of his attitude and be 
admitted to the Cabinet to give advice on points of law : ' for,' 
said he, ' if I am so necessary, as yon all tell me, why should 
there be any difficulty in giving me proper support in 
the formation of a ministry ? * He fnrflaaw di f pnnltJBH in 

late prnTTT"TTri'n"^ ni'nrn fif_ri.^JJmj]..tbi[tL ollltrorlitj' a pnrty thit 
had aotllSlF^'oSoBen a time when any trivial.^<lJmBJ;ei in the 
East or West Indies niight light up another war, and when 
England's old EiUy, Savoy, was deserting her for the Bourbons, 

I ThiasmbitioiiofTeinpleappeuapkiiilf intho^Mloryq^tttlafc Jfinonly 
(1706), where he Uipokenof •• 'leader' of the minority. Temple denied th»t 
be bad » band Id thia prodnotioD, bat U ii obvionily wriUen in Ua lnt«nat. 
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to propose a reduction of military establishmenta.^ He even . 
suspected the Whiga' new counsellor, Cumberland, of an 
unholy leaning to an Austrian alliance, whereas ' departing 
from the aUiance with the King of Prussia, Russia and the 
Protestant princes of Germany was what he, for his part, 
could never agree to.' Ireland and America too presented 
difficulties, for both were in a state of ferment — Ireland with 
' Whiteboys ' and other moonhghting bands,' America from 
the ravages of the Indian chief Fontiac and his savages. Pitt, 
true to the poUcy of conciliation to both countries, which he 
bad adopted in bis own ministry, distrusted the poUcy already 
inaugurated by Greuville and Charles lownshend.^ of stricter 
financial measures and acts of repression against malcontents, 
and feared he should not carry the Whigs with him in his 
dishke of harsh methods, which, he told Newcastle, ' would 
not be proper to obtain the view proposed, viz. the quieting 
of the insurrections in Ireland and the settlement of our 
colonies upon a proper foot with regard to themselves and 
their mother- country.' 
^■"^ Newcastle, to whom questions of high policy seemed singu- 
1 larly onimportant compared with the momentous issues of 
I supremacy for the Whigs and the Great Seal for Charles 
I Yorke, fobbed Pitt off with vague assurances of agreement and 
Iwith a friendly letter from Cumberland, heartily approving of 
rratt's judgments on privilege and general warrants. Pitt 
was only partially comforted by the duke's genial optimism, 
for he was beginning to feel that the whole world was against 
him. Even Temple, his old friend, was becoming jealous, 
and his constituency Bath, once so devoted, had passed 
a fulsome address in praise of the peace, and had deeply 
insulted him by asking him to present it to the King. ' I 
am but ill qualified,' be wrote to Allen, ' to form pretensions 
to the future favour of gentlemen who are come to think 

' See kboTe, p. 103. 

* Lord OrandisoD itill kept bli aeplww informed of the atate of InlMid. 
Onl J a few da^ pceTioatly Pitt had reoeiTed a letter from him detoribing the 
Biahop of Clogher'i pknio-atricken Bight to Dnblin ' bj • private way,' and 
Grsndiaon'a own belief that the rioten mt«iided ' l»7ing aaide the prewnt lam 
and bare a new wtt of their own.' (ChaHiam MSB. 33.) 

■ Townahend waa firrt Lord of Trade for a ahott time in 1763. 
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80 difFerently from me on matters of highest importance to 
the national welfare,' He took the gloomieBt view of the 
nation's future, and, though he resolved to work with tha 
Whig3, felt sxaeH confidence in his abihty to accomplish much 
with these weak-kneed sapporters. ' Providence might save 
OS,' he concluded sorrowfully. 

While Pitt was thus cast down the King himself turned 
towards him. The violent and ill-considered proceedings . 
against Wilkes had brought to a head the discontent \/ 
arising from Pitt's fall, the Peace of Paris, Bute's unpopu- 
larity and the cider tax ; and the ministers seemed incom- 
petent to deal with the riots in London and the western 
counti^. Lord Egremont's sudden death on August 21 
gave Bute and the King the excuse they wanted for forming 
a more agreeable and capable ministry. Bedford himself, 
on a false report that Pitt no longer objected to him as the 
chief author of the peace,^ urged the King to sound Pitt. 
Two days after Egremont's death Beokford came to Hayes 
with a message from Bute asking Pitt to meet him. Pitt at 
first demurred, but consented on learning that it was the 
King's wish. On Thursday, August 25, 1763, he met Bute in 
town and made no oonoealment of his views. On the Saturday 
he was summoned by the King to the Queen's House. While 
he was inside, George Grenville came up to find Pitt's servants 
waiting at the door with theu master's gouty chair, easily to 
be recognised by the huge leg-rest protruding from the front. 
Grenviile was much perturbed at the sight, especially as he 
had lately been assured by the King that Pitt should never 
return to the Ministry. Meanwhile the King was amicably 
listening to Pitt's terms for taking office. Pitt asked for a 
northern alliance as a counterstroke to the Family Compact, 
and to this the King seemed disposed to agree.^ He was less 

I Calcraft mnt to tee Htt at Ha^i Mid iraa ezplioitly told that he woiiM 
not act with Bedford beoaiue of Bedfoid'a share in the peaoe. Calcraft'a 
report became garbled on its vay to Bedford and produced on him exactly the 
opposite imprettion. (Add. MBS. 329S1, f. 192, and Fitzmaurioe, Shdlnirnt, 
i. 201.) 

' So Pitt told the PnudAii envoy in November. (See lliohel'a letter in the 
Pnieeiau arcbivee, Bep. — OS OroM-B. 33H.) 

Toi- n. M 
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cordial when Pitt gnggested the sabstitation of the Dake of 
ComberlaDd as friend and confidant instead of the onpopalaz 
Bnte, bat made no objection to Pitt's roconunendation that 
the Whigs driven out of lord-lieatenancicfl and some other 
offices should be restored. When asked about the compoeitioD 
of the Ministry Pitt was loyal to bis alliance with the New- 
castle Whigs : he most, he said, have the assistance of those 
who ' themselves and their families hod been the declared 
friends and supports of Pi« Majesty's royal family and the 
happy revolution ' : and Pratt was to supersede Mansfield 
as legal adviser to the Cabinet. Bat he asked for no pro- 
scription of the Tories and only excepted from conrnderation 
for office Bedford and other immediate authors of the peace 
which, be told the King, left the country ' to fear eveiything 
and obtain but little.' ' There is pen, ink and paper,' said the 
King : ' make out a list of your administration at once.* Bat, 
though Pitt showed the utmost deference to the royal wishes 
and insisted on standing daring the whole interview as a 
mark of respect, he refused to commit himself to any names, 
even to Lord Temple's as First Lord, without first consulting 
his friends. He left the King on the understanding that he 
should return on the Monday, and ctmvinced that his ideas 
were assented to. 

On the Sunday Pitt went down to Claremont to tdl New- 
castle of all that had occurred, and sent for other prominent 
Whigs to meet him and discuss plans,^ but that night he 
received a private note through Shelbume to say that ' it 
would not do.' Pitt's stipulations had become known to 
Bute's friends Oswald and Elliot : they were afraid that 
Bute's work would be undone by a ministry under Pitt 
composed chiefly of Whigs, and on the Sunday frightened 
Bate into imparting their fears to the King. On the 
Monday monung, when Pitt retomed, the King's attitude 

' In Cholhtm MBS. 74 tt a rough slutah ol aa kdmlnitttBtioii obviooilj 
nude b7 Pitt either immedutel; befom or ftfter Uua interriew. Hardwloke, 
Nowcaatle and Devoiubire Me included, klao RookingliAm (Admiralty), Leggs 
(Bzohoquer), Pratt (Privy Seal), CSiarles Townihend (Seorelary of State). 
The Northern Seoretuy'snamei* left blank, no dottUiorPttthinueU. Iben 
la a iligbtly dtfierent Utt In ftenviOe Poptrt, U, 198. 
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bad entirely changed. He foond fanlt with proposals that he 
had accepted withoat demor on the Saturday, and talked 
of his honour, finally closing the interview with the words, 
' Well, Mr. Pitt, I see this won't do. My honour is oonoemed 
and I most support it.' Pitt, bowing low, answered, ' Sir, 
the House of Commons will not force me npon your Majesty, 
and I will never come into yoor service against your consent.'* 
Pitt himself never nnderstood npon what point this negotia- 
tion had been broken off — ' rather thooght upon the whole 
en gros ; bat if the King should assign any reason for its 
breaking ofF he would never contradict that.' The King and 
Bote showed less delicacy. The; soon let it be known who 
were the men that Pitt had proposed to exclude — ' which it 
is thonght will breed dissension.'' This faUure threw Pitt 
once more into the depths of despair. 

The country [he lamented a week later] is lost beyond the pos- 
sibiUty of being restored ; the moment now thrown away, was in my 
judgment the last which ofiered the smallest gleam of hope. Hay 
it never be my fate again to hear anything of taking a share in 
the aSaiifl of a country devoted to confusion and ruin.' 

Pitt had cause for dissatisfaction with the King, bat he 
showed DO bitterness : his anger was reserved tor the Whigs 
who did not support him on the Wilkes afEoir. In the debate Norembet 
on the Address be treated the ministers gently and the King *^> '^^ 
with all daty and affection ; and, referring to the exaggerated 
rumours spread about his interviews with the King, said that 
he had never excommunicated Tories or peacemakers and was 
against party names : the only thing that would throw him 
back into party would be dissension on principles. Lord 
Barrington said this speech was worth £60,000 to the Ministry ; 

< 7he Bordtr EUiatt, p. 377. 

' Caidata Papers, ii, 101. 

■ Add. MSS. 32901, f. 7. !□ ft draft letter to the Daks of DeTonahtn, in 
vhiofa Pitt talks of himself as ' a man in » village,' be takes the ume deiponding 
view {Chatham MSS. 6). There are many acconaU of tliil negotiatioit with 
the King. Pitt's own ia in 32951, S. 192 and 301. An intereitiag aooonnt, 
derived from the Duke of Devonshire through the Archbiahop of York, is 
reported by T. Robinaon in his Memoranda { Wrat Park M3S.). 8e« alao Add, 
MSS. 34713, f. 277, qnoted by Wiostanley, Ptrtoma oiui Partg (hsenment, 
and the Memoirs and CorreipoodeDoe of tbe period. 
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the Wbiga were not so pleased, bnt they bad brong^t it apon 
themselves. In spite of Pitt's loyalty to them in Angnat they 
had made no preparation to support the great cause of liberty 
he had at heart,' and be may have intended his speech of 
November 16 as a lesson to them for their apathy on the 
^K ^703,' previous day. On that day he had been left to fight almost 
alone, when WUkes complained of his arrest as a breach of 
the privileges of the Hoose. Among those whom he bad 
SGomf ally termed • fools of form ' for bunting up musty prece- 
dents to justify a postponement of Wilkes's complaint, be had 
noted Charles Yorke, the unworthy favourite of the Wbigs. 
But, whether supported or not, Pitt spoke with no uncertain 
voice on this question. On the Ministry's motion that ' The 
North Briton, No. 45, was a scandalona and seditiooa libel . . . 
tendii^ ... to excite the people to traitorous insurrections 
against His Majesty's Government,' he o^ed that a law 
court, not the House of Commons, was the propw place to try 
a libel, and protested vehemently against the word ' traitorooa * 
as an attempt to upset by a side-wind the plea of privily.* 
The Ministry then moved that the privileges of freedom from 
Norember arrest did not extend to cases of libel, and for two days Pitt 
nltl^ fought passionately for the ancient rights of the House of 
Commons. At the outset he made it plain that he was speaking 
from no love of the hbel or the libeller, professing bis abhor- 
rence of Wilkes's national reflections on the Bootch — for the 
King's subjects were one people and whoever attempted to 
divide them was guilty of seditioQ, — and condemning the 
whole series of The North Briion as illiberal, unmanly and detest- 
able, and their author as the blasphemer of hia God * and the 
libeller of his king. But that was no reason, he continaedt 
for the House of Commons to abandon its privileges and put 

> 6m CAoMom Corr. U, 260. Intheffutoryq/lAeXofe iftttortlyitiisUtod. 
u if it were Bomething to be proud of, that at the meetioga of the Albemmrie 
Btreet Club, set up id oppocdtion to the Tory Coooa Tree, Uie Whig loidi dit- 
onncd union {Le. places) bat never politioa. 

' For privilege odmittcdlj did not extend to ease* of tcMaon. 

* Tbia irai in reference to Wilkes's obsoene and blasphemous S uof o* 
IFomon, which had been reoentljoneartbed by Wilkea'sfomier boon oompaako. 
Lord Sandwich (Jemmjr Twiteber). 
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every member who did not vote with the minister imder a 
perpetual terror of imprisonmeDt : each a sacrifice was not 
consistent either with the honour and safety of Farhament or 
with the lights of the people. 

The House, ignoring this appeal, cheerfully voted away its 
own privilege and ordered the common hangman to bom The 
North Briion. The ministers, flashed with victory, took ven- 
geance on Conway and other officers who had voted against 
them by taking away their commissions. In Jannary 1764 the 
minority against expelling Wilkes miheard from the House of 
Commons did not rise above seventy. Pitt had satisfied no 
party by his courageous condemnation alike of the Hbeb and 
of the methods used to suppress them. Wilkes, aheady re- 
doubtable for his infiaence in the City, never forgave Fitt'a 
contemptuous treatment of him, and Temple, who rather 
enjoyed Wilkes's scurrility, was also displeased. On the 
other hand, many of the Whigs, led by Charles Yorke and 
Charles Townshend, voted for the Government and against Pitt. 
Disgust at Wilkes's writings, and alarm at the riotous mobs 
he encouraged, blinded many to the greater danger of the 
Ministry's arbitrary proceedings. The acquiescence of respect- 
able people in ii^justice, when its victim is a reprobate or a 
nuisance, has often made easy the first inroads on the common 
hberty of a whole nation. Fortunately Pitt saw the danger 
in this instance and, in spite of temporary rebuff, averted it. 

In February 1764 Pitt, who had been too ill to appear in 
January, returned to the House. Wilkes having been silenced 
for the time, the constitutional questions involved could then 
be considered with less prejudice ; and Pitt's appearance 
acted Hke magic in reuniting and fortifying all those who had 
a spark of love for liberty. He communicated his enthusiasm 
to the volatile Charles Townshend, the balancing Yorke, and 
even to the sinister SaokviUe. Barr6, who had been deprived 
of bis commission for voting against the Mmistry, made apology 
to Pitt for his past conduct and henceforth became his most 
faithful follower. For the moment the personal jealousies 
and ambitions of the Opposition gave place to something of 
Pitt's generous enthusiasm for a principle. For three nights 
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Febnui; in Fabrnaiy the House debated the qaeetion of the legality 
13, 14, 17, of general warranta till the early boors of the momiDg. 
Though tortured with gout and ofteo obliged to leave 
the House for a rest, Pitt dominated the piooeedings. 
He resisted motions for adjournment, ' until they knew 
whether they had a constitution or not.' Bpeaking often 
and long, as was his wont when deeply moved, he cheered 
on his forces by the vigour of his attacks on Grenville 
and other supporters of prerogative, and by the vigilance 
with which be pounced upon the bullying attempts of the 
Crown lawyers to evade the issne.^ ' My own first wish,' 
he said, ' was to omsh foreign enemies ; now I have come to 
crush domestic enemies.' He told his old under-seoretary. 
Wood, who had acted on these warrants, that if he were content 
merely to be excused for an arbitrary stretch of authority 
he deserved to be severely censured. ' Do not cat and shufiAe 
with onr liberties by an epithet,' he exclaimed at one insidious 
amendment ; ' we have seen the day when an epithet would 
defeat Magna Charta.' ' General warrants,' he boldly asserted, 
' are always wrong ' ; even bis own general warrants against 
spies escaping from the kingdom in time of war could only be 
justified on the plea of extraordinary necessity. Could any 
sneh plea be for a moment upheld in an ordinary case of hbel, 
where the authors could easily be ascertained ? The Whig 
forces rallied so well to his inspiring leadership that in one 
division the Government majority was reduced to ten. The last 
division was not taken until seven o'clock on the morning of 
the 18th, when ministers only avoided a direct condemnation 
of general warrants by postponing the decision for four months. 

Such a mittority [eiultingly wrote Newcastle, after it was all 
over}, with such a leader, composed of gentlemen of the greatest 
and most independent fortunes in the kingdom, against a majority 
of fourteen only, influenced by power and force and fetched from 
all comers of the kingdom, must have its weight and produce the 
most happy consequence to the kingdom. 

' In tbU debate tho Attoney-Oenenl, Sii netohsr Norton, deckred that a 
rewlation of the Home ot Commoiii agaiDit general mrraaU would have no 
mon welglit with the ooorts Uuui a coMlutiou of a lot o( dnnken porten. 
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Bat the effort was too much for Pitt, who took to his bed 
umnediately afterwards and was onable to retnm to the HouBe 
that session. He left with great hopes for the future and told 
Newcastle he would make no farther dif&culty aboat Yorke's 
claims, since he bad at length shown himself sound on the 
crnciol qaestion.i Unfortunately this good spirit evaporated 
in his absence. The ' flying squadron,' who had rallied to 
his trumpet call, again wavered ; the others quarrelled at the 
Albemarle Btreet Club as to what they should do — and did 
nothing ; and personal interests once more became the first 
consideration. Instead of porsuing the advantage gained in 
the House, Townshend published a somewhat timid ' Defence of 
the Minority's ' proceedings on the Wilkes affair and wasted 
his time at Cambridge over the election of High Steward, giving 
as his excuse that without the lustre of Mr. Pitt's presence 
no plan could he carried through. He was already angling 
for the Pay Office, which he obtained in May 1765. Charles 
Yorke was at his old game of balancing between Coort favoui 
and Whig sentiment, and ended by accepting the empty honoiu 
of a patent of precedence from the Crown. Pitt's alienee from 
Parliament lasted beyond the session — for two years — partly 
from illness and partly from despair of effecting anything with 
such instruments. Two instances of Whig incapacity daring 
this period are typical. Once mo re Grenville attacked Pitt's 
y/ ax and finance, but not aman of ttiem sto6d up Tw Wm — 
an act of desertion which seemed unpardonable to Pitt, always 
apt during his illnesses trnTrnniTlTrrmiliil mfciggotata nrffiiii iiii 
This decided him to break off all connection with the party, 
and when Newcastle consulted him in October 1764 on some 
questions of political tactics he answered : 

Having seen the close of last session and the ^tem of that great 
war, in which my share of the ministry was so largely arraigned, 
given up by n/ence in a full House, I have little thoughts of beginning 
the world again apon a new centre of onion. . . . As for my nngU 
telf ... as often as I think it worth the while to go to the House 
[I shall] go iiien free from ttijiulaliont . . . and whatever I think 

1 See WinatHilBy, Ptrmui oa^ Ptirtji OoMnmad, p. 200. 
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it my duty to oppose, or to promote, I shall do it indepesdent of 
the seotimentB of others. 

Worse negligence followed in February 1765, when Grenville 
brought in bis resolutions to tax America. Pitt had already 
warned Newcastle of his views on this question,^ and was only 
prevented by illness from appearing on this momentoua 
occasion. ' I was ill in bed,' he told the House in the following 
session, ' but ... if I could have endured to have been 
carried in my bed, so great was the agitation io ray mind for 
the consequences, I would have solicited some kind band to 
have laid me on this floor to have borne my testimony against 
it,' In his absence hardly a voice was raised against Grenville's 
resolutions ; ' the aSair,' said Burke, ' passed with so very, 
very Utile noise, that in town they scarce knew the nature of 
what you were doing.' One member only, not an orthodox 
Whig, but now a personal follower of Pitt, spoke for the ' Sons 
of Liberty ' beyond the seas. ' They planted by your care ? ' 
Barr^ retorted on Charles Townshend, who had thus described 
the colonists — 

No, your oppresaions planted them in America. They nourished 
up by your indulgence ? They grew by your neglect. . . . They 
protected by your anna ? They have nobly taken up arms in your 
defence, have exerted a valour amidst their constant and laborioua 
industry for the defence of a country whose frontier was drenched 
with blood, while its interior parts yidded all ite little savings to your 



Pitt was anxiously watching these events from bis sick-bed. 
Ee took Bockingham to task, when he came on a visit, for the 
failure of his party to resist these American proposals,^ bat 
warmed to the spirit and tone of Barry's speech, so much in 
harmony with his own thoughts, and sent him a note of com- 
mendation.' He had now entirely given ap the Whigs and 

> 8e«above. p. lOO. 

' Newcutle reporta that the bterriew waa ' disagraeabls ' ; he eTidentlj 
oould DOt niidorstuMl vbj Pitt thought mch a cutter impcMteiit. See Win*t4a- 
loy, Perianal and Party OovtmmerU, p. 218. 

1 FituuDTioe, SiMBmmt, i, 22S. 
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fixed all his hopes on a set of young politicians of whom BarrS 
was one of the leaders. They met at Lord Shelburne'a 1 house 
in Hill Street, and from them Pitt gained some of his most 
ardent supporters, especially on American pohcy. This ' httle 
kDot of young orators ' included Barr^, Dunning and Serjeant 
GIjTin, Alderman Townshend and George Dempster. Besides 
these, Pratt, Lawrence SuUvan, of the East India Company, 
Francis, the father of ' Junius,' Lord Howe, Blackstone, ' 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and David Hume were also 
made welcome by Shelbume. Another frequent visitor was 
Calcraft, afterwards destined to play some part in Pitt's career,* 
At the beginning of 1765 Pitt hecame a comparatively 
wealthy man by inheriting the estates of Sir WiUiam Pynsent, 
a Somersetshire knight, who died in Janoary of that year. 
Pitt was exceptionally favoured by posthumous benefactions. 
Besides the Duchess of Marlborough's legacy, in 1764 he 
inherited £1000 from hia old friend Balph Allen of Bath ; 
Lord GrandisoD appointed him his residuary legatee ; ' Algarotti 
bequeathed him some sumptuous designs; another friend, 
Thomas Hollis, was only prevented by sadden death from 
leaving him a fortone ; and a certain John Woodrop offered 
to leave him his estates in Virginia.* Bat this legacy of Sir 
Wilham Pynsent'a was the strangest of all. Sir WiUiam was 
a man of eccentric, some said disrepatable, habits, who had 
been a member of Queen Anne's last Parliament, and to the 
end of bis hfe cherished the recollection of his vote against 
the ' inadequate ' Treaty of Utrecht. The Treaty of Paris forty 
years later aroused all his dormant passions : on hearing that 
his distant connection, Lord North, had voted for this ' inade- 
quate ' peace he struck him out of bis will, and in his plac^ 
constituted as universal heu: William Pitt, a man he had 

' Shelbume hikd been Firat Lord of Trade in GrenTillQ'B ministTy. bat ro- 
signed in Saptember 1763. He diMgreed with hU colloagucs on tha WillcM 
aliair and also on America, opposing the proposed settlement of Canada and 
tbo now veatom tenitoriea as well as Grenvilio's ideas of taxation. He also 
daimod more independence from the Seoretar; of Slate lor his office. 

' See below, p. 254. 

■ Chalham M3S. 33, Grandison to Pitt in 1701. 

< Ibid. 68. 
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never seen.* The validity of the will was dispated, and not 
finally decided in Pitt's favour for six years,* bat fae entered 
upon his inheritance forthwith. It consisted of real estate and 
personal property, worth between £8,000 and £4,000 a year, and 
a noble hoose and park at Barton Pynaent, three miles from 
the ancient town of Langport in Somersetshire. The boose 
stands embowered in trees on the extreme edge of a high 
semi-circular plateau facing north. Here Pitt wrote of himself 
as ' well anchored on his hill at Burton in the middle of sur- 
rounding seas.' > From its windows he could see Sedgemoor 
lying in the basin between the Quantocks and Uendips, 
and the battlefield where Monmouth was defeated in hiB 
grandfather's lifetime ; the choroh of Athelney, close to the 
farm where Alfred planned the deliverance of England from 
the foreign invader and burned the good-wife's cakes ; and 
in the far distance the Bristol Channel with the Welsh hills 
beyond. It is a rich, sleepy oountry, good for tilth and pasture, 
where to this day the natives keep up ancient customs of 
loyalty to the Crown> The house and country were well 

' So tajB Lady Chatham la a ktter preserved mt CheTening PmA Dr. 
TOD Rnvillc, in hU Lift of Chatham, iii, 113-S, 133, nukei a Uboriou* attempt 
to show that Pitt angled for tbia legaoy. He, howerar, prodnoei no proof of 
a view, baaed aimply on hU own preoonoeived notion of Fitt'a oharaoter, and 
haa to invent a auggeition which la oontrai? to all the known faota; that Pitt 
knew beforehand of Fynaent'a intention to leave him hi* propertj. Dr. Toa 
Ruville'a treatment of thia incident is charaotetiatio of hit whole method Ol 
blackening Pitt' a character. 

* The litigation entailed on Pitt by the lenient beqneat ii deaorlbed M 
Browa'a Cant in Parliament, vi, 460 aqq., onder the heading 'TothiU v. Fitt.' 
In 1750 one R. TothiU bad bequeathed ettatea in Someraetabire and elaewbem 
to Sir WiUiam PTneent'e daoghter, with remainder to William Daw, who waa 
to take bti Bumame. Hiaa Pynaent, being adviaed that abe had eatat« tail in the 
property, bequeathed it to her father. Sir William, who inherited it on her 
death in 17C7. Thia property formed tbe chief part of the legacy to Fitt. 
William Daw Totbill had allowed Sir WiUiam to enjoy it nndiatorbed, bat 
diapnted Pitt's claim. Id June 1760, after a year'a delay, tbe Master of tbe 
Bolla decided in favour of Pitt, whereupon Totbill wrote to aay he would not 
appeal, and niabed Pitt a long enjoyment of the property. In apite of tliia 
letter be appealed four yean later to tbe Lorda Commiaaionen of tbe Gnat 
Seal, who reverted theMaater of tbeRolla' deciaion. Finally, on appeal totha 
HoDw of Lords, the original judgment wa« retnatated and Lord Chatham 
oonfirmed in bia title on May 7, 1771. 

» Larudowne Baiut MSS. p. 27. 

* The old cuatom of decorating every hooae with oak leam on Hay 20 waa 
iUll obaerved at Langport in the year 1912. 
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eaited to a statesmEui wear; vitb strife, and here Pitt tboaght 
to fix liis abode. Witbin a year be had sold his beloved Hayes 
to Thomas Walpole, nephew of bis old adversary Sir Robert, 
and began at once to build and improve at Burton Pynsent. 
His first care was to commission the celebrated landscape 
gardener, ' Capabihty Brown,' to erect upon the highest point 
of the amphitheatre, whereon the house stands, a lofty column, 
sacred to the memory of Sir William Pynsent and inscribed 
with the words : 

Hoc saltern fungar inani 
Munere. 

Next, since perfect <jmet had become a necessity to him, he 
built out a west wing containing bis own library, with a view 
over Sedgemoor, and a ' bird room ' for Lady Chatham, away 
from the children's qnarters in the old main building.^ He 
also planted trees, notably some fine cypresses and cedars, made 
roads towards Taunton and Langport and, to ensure privacy, 
sunk between deep banks a public way from Sedgemoor which 
out through his estate. Nevertheless ' farming, hay-making, 
and all the Lethe of Somersetshire cannot,' he wrote, ' obliterate 
the memory of days of activity.'* 

Two more years of Grenville's teasing rule passed before 
the King made another effort to shake it off. In the spring of 
1765 Grenville and Bedford themselves provided him with an 
excuse. Their gratuitous insult to the King's mother in ex- 
cluding her name from a Regency bill — an insult resented even 
by the House of Commons — and the serious riots of the Spital- 
fields weavers, directed chiefly against Bedford, convinced 
the King that tbey were not only disagreeable to himself bat 

' To-day the only part of BurtOD Pyntent left a the weit wing built by 
Chatham. The me.ia building, of which there i« *□ iltustration in Collinsou'i 
Somtrtttahirt, wait razed to the ground by the Pinoey family, to whom the 
property was sold by the Beoond Lord Chatham to pay hit gambling debts, 
and ita place U now ooaupied by a bowling-gieen. The younger Beokford 
saya that the Pynsent oolumn would also have been polled down and sold 
for the materials, had not the neighbouring gentij aubaoribed ita raloe to 
preserve it as a remembranoe of tlie great Lord Chatham. {Sew JfonlAIy 
Uagatinc, Izii, 302.) 

' Mahon, r, Apptnja:. 
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incapable of doing anything good for the country. He pat 
himself into the hands of the Duke of Camberland, and asked 
him to make up a ministry in vhich Newcastle aod Bockingham, 
as well as Pitt and Temple, should figure. Newcastle and 
Bockingham both told Cumberland that nothing could be 
done without Pitt. But Pitt was less forthcoming on this 
occasion than in 1768. He had some doubts of the King's 
sincerity after bis experience in August of that year ; for im- 
mediately after those interviews, when he thought be had 
made an impression on the King, he was assured by the Duke of 
Cumberland that he was the most obnoxious person at Court ; i 
be bad parted company with Newcastle and the other Whigs ; 
and, aa often happened with him after a serious illness, he waa 
moody and despondent. When Cumberland's emissary. Lord 
Albemarle, came to Hayes on May 16, 1765, Pitt was in bed 
with gout and doubted whether he coold take any active part 
in a ministry. Nevertheless he laid down dearly the conditions, 
on which alone he would even lend his countenance to one. 
These were : 

1. That those who had lost their employment for theii 
opinions in Parliament, especially officers, should be restored ; 
and that promotion in the army and oavy should go by merit 
instead of by ' dancing attendance ' ; 

2. That a counter-alliance should be formed to the Hoose 
of Bourbon ; 

3. That the mind of the people should be finally pat at 
ease on general warrants by a parliamentary decision of their 
illegality ; that Pratt should be shown justice and tavoai ; 
and that the cider tax should be repealed. 

Pitt's hesitation was justified by the reception given to 
these conditions. Cumberland was not empowered to give 
any definite assurances about policy ; he even doabted 
' whether one could venture to trace exactly the law-boundaries 
of the King's prerogative or the privilege of his people' on 
the question of general warrants. Nor was be in a better 
position to answer Pitt when be had seen the King again. 
George III evidently hoped to replace GrenviUe and Bedford 
' Aid. M88. 329S2, t IBS. 
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by a ministry that carried weight in the coontry, without 
committing himself to any change of policy : he did not even 
mean to allow Pitt much voice in choosing the administration, 
and intended to keep the First Lord of the Admiralty, Egmont. 
who was opposed to Pitt's idea of a northem alliance. Bat 
he was most anxioos for Pitt's name to appear in the new 
administration and ordered his ancle to try the effect of personal 
persoasion. 80, on Sunday, May 19, Cumberland travelled 
in state to Hayes with his escort of guards.' Pitt, who had 
Temple with him, was very polite but still very coy, and in 
spite of all entreaties definitely refused to take part in an 
administration, in the composition of which he would have 
hardly any voice and for the policy of which he could 
not answer. ' Nothing was conveyed,' he afterwards told 
James Grenville, ' that might have for object or end anything 
like my settling an administration upon my own plans ; nor 
was there the least ground for me to rest a belief that such 
an administration was designed.' Unfortunately Pitt did not 
make his reason for refusing clear either to Cumberland 01 
the Whigs. When he chose, no man could be more explicit 
and concise, but, when he was distrustful of the men with 
whom he was dealing, he wrapped up his meaning in a cloud 
of verbiage and minute distinctions which led to misunder- 
standing harmful to himself. Burke, writing to Flood about 
this negotiation expressed the common opinion that 

nothlDg but an intractable temper in your friend Pitt can prevent 
a most admirable and lasting system from being pat together, 
and this crisis will show whether piide or patriotism be more pre- 
dominant in his character . . . will he continue on his back talking 
fustian} . . . His gout is worse than ever; but hia pride may 
disable him more than his gout. 

Something of this obscurity was already apparent in 1754 ; * 

' Thii jonniey ioipired tbe oarioKture oaUed ' The Coorier.' The dake, veiy 
ooipulent, is nen blowing a hom and g&Uoping up to a ihanty, from which 
protrudes a great gouty loot. Against the thantj are leaning two crutchei> 
Mid, OD a. aigD outside, a blown bladder with the legend ' Fopolaritj the blown 
bladder by W. P.' 

' See ohap. viii. 
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with age it became more chaiacteristio ; aai maoh of the 
political industry of the next few jeais was devoted to attempts 
at interpreting Pitt's motives.* 

On the day Oamberland was at Hayes the King told 
Grenville he hoped never to see his face again in the Closet, 
but next day bad to throw himself back into bis anoB. Gren- 
ville and Bedford used their triumph onmercifally, and even 
forced the King to break bis word and deprive Bote's brother, 
Mackenzie, of the Privy Seal for Scotland, promised him for 
life. A few more weeks of this treatment at last brooght the 
King to see that all the concessions Pitt might ask on general 
warrantB, foreign policy, and restitation of offices were a cheap 
price to pay for dehverance. Dispensing with intermediaries 
he summoned Pitt to bis presence on Wednesday, ^Fuly }l9. 
This pleased Pitt at the outset, and was in accord wiln his 
idea of the proper relations between the King and big minister. 
At this interview and at another on Satorday the 22nd Pitt 
and George III came to a complete understanding. Pitt offered 
to reinstate Mackenzie and save tbe King's honour ; George III 
on bis side freely granted Pitt's three demands of May and 
made no objection to tbe furtber conditions that Grenville's 
American poUcy should be reversed, and that Temple should 
be First Lord of tbe Treasury. In a word Pitt felt, as he could 
not in May, ' that he carried the constitution with him to 
St. James's.' 

When all the important points had been settled with the 
King an unexpected hitch occurred. For the success of his 
adminiBtration Pitt felt that be must have a spokesman in 
the House of Lords with authority to expound bis views, and 
that for this purpose bis brother-in-law Temple was indispens- 

' There are accomita and ranmBea on thii negotiation in kU the oontem> 
ponry memoin and coireapondenoe. Tbe most interesting aocoanU an 
Cumberland' R in Sodingham Metnoin, lite\HM»tiB'»iii Narraiivt of Change*, Ac, 
Pitt'e in Qrafton Memoiri.lO. Robinwo [WreM Park MS3.) givee some vivid 
touches. Tht Hiftory of Ihe Latt Minorily and WinstanleT's Ptnmai and Patty 
OotitmmKat should also be oonEuIted. Many oommentators make ft good deal 
of tbe King's original propOBol that Bute's son.in-law, Northamberland, should 
go to the Treasury. But by this time Bote's power ' behind the oortMii' 
was not vhat it was. Pitt did not att«eh mooh impwtMioe to the proposMl, 
whioh WM ftftemards irithdnwn. 
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able. Pitt had become estranged from the Whigs and vas 
resolved not to have Newcastle or Rockingham in that position 
to give that part; colour to the Miniatry, which he especially 
wished to avoid. His new friends Grafton and Shelbome 
were too yoong and inexperienced to be entrosted with the 
responsibility. But Temple bad always been his faithfnl 
comrade in arms, and, in spite of slight differences on the 
Wilkes affair and some divergence of opinion, as yet barely 
hinted at, on America, Pitt had not long before pubhcly 
expressed his hope to Uve and die in alliance with Temple, 
to whom he once wrote: 

For we were bred apon the aelf-samfl hill. 

Fed the same flock, by foimtaiD, shade and rilL' 

Accordingly, on Monday the SSSrd, Temple was sommoned to 
Hayes and offered the poet. To Pitt's dismay he absolutely 
refused it. He grounded his refusal partly on Pitt's weak state 
of health, which would disable him from frequent attendance in 
the House of Commons and throw aU the burden of administra- 
tion on his own shoulders, partly on the Bute bugbear, because 
Pitt allowed too many of the Scottish favourite's followers to 
remain in office, but chiefly on certain ' tender and delicate 
reasons,' which he kept locked up in his own breast. Temple 
had felt budding ' deUcaciea ' in May, and daring the intervening 
month had allowed them to blossom forth prodigiously. He 
had hinted at theur nature to Newcastle two years before, 
when he intimated his unwillingness to be ' dragged at Mr. 
Pitt's tail ' ;> since then they bad been strengthened by his 
reconcihation with George Grenville, with whose American 
policy he was in complete accord, and to whom be now betrayed 
all his conversations with Pitt.' At first Pitt would not take 
his refusal. He appealed to Temple's patriotism, urged upon 

< Pitt qaot«d these liuM to Temple in the iMt year of his life. 

' See above, p. 169. 

' On Hay 30. shortly after their own reoonQiliation. Temple and GraiTille 
came to a family dinner at H»yeB. Pitt then told OrenTille that on domestia 
topics their interaoone wonld. he hoped, be friendly, but in politice ' each had 
taken their separate waUwaod o^ioM.' Temple'a, on the other hand, wm bb 
maoh a pohtioal as a personal aUianoe with OtenTiUe. 
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him that the hononr and prosperity ol the ooontry depended 
on their union in administration, and continued his pleading 
far into the night. Next morning Onslow, who had been 
present at this painful interview, made another despairing 
appeal to Temple, begging him 

for tliQ Bake of the country, for the sake of us all ... to ta^ the 
bnithen on youi shoulders, especially when Mr. Pitt has acceded 
to take Ha share of it with you. Consider only the confusion it 
will create, consider the great public points, and which are nearest, 
to your heart, that will be gained by your acceptance and irrecorer- 
ably lost to this country by your refusal.! 

But all was in vain : nothing would move Temple. 

The King then pressed Pitt to accept office without Temple, 
bnt Pitt answered that it was impossible. Hi" grief and morti- 
fication at this failure were apparent to the Tfing and all who 
saw him. In despair the King called upon Cumberland to 
form the best ministry he eoold from the Whigs. Bookingham 
came to the Treasury, Newcastle took the Privy Seal, Walpole'B 
friend Conway became Secretary of State, and Northington, 
the once ' onwilling Keeper ' retained the Great Seal which 
he had never let go since 1767. It was a weak ministry, bot 
there was little excuse for the want of generosity shown by 
Pitt to men who had stepped into the breach he was unable 
to fill. From his retirement at Bath came in turn expres- 
sions of approval and disapproval, clothed alike in words of 
oracular obscurity. Grafton joined the Ministry as second 
Secretary of State with his tacit approval, and two of his stoat 
admirals, Keppel and Saunders, with his express sanction, bi 
the early days of the Ministry he gave guarded praise to 
some of their measures, and told Sannders he might repeat 
it ; ' then by God,' said the admiral, ' I will give it them for 
snppei to-night at White's ! ' But against Newcastle all Pitt's 
animosity for the betrayal of 1761 and for the Whigs' apathy 
in neither defending the German War in 1764 nor resisting 
American taxation in 1765 seemed to revive. He took the 
moat exaggerated view of the poor old duke's power, bemoaned 

' OrentrOIc Paper*, iii, 63. 
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hie ' perplexing and irksome jealousies, which would cast a 
damp upon the vigour of every measure,' and said to a supporter 
' I woold not accede to his Grace's ministry or depart from 
principles and system of measures in which I have so often 
been sacrificed by the Dnke of Newcastle.' Pitt's ill-hamour 
was the more unreasoDable hecaose at first the new ministers 
were pathetically anxious to conciliate him. They made his 
friend Pratt a peer, and sent emissaries to consult him ; New- 
castle even offered to retire if his presence was an obstacle to 
Pitt's joining the Ministry. Bnt Pitt brooded over imaginary 
grievances and was impenetrable. 

Pitt's failure to form a ministry in June 1765 was a disaster \/ 
to himself and the country, lor bis strong guidance was never 
more needed. The liberties of the people had been invaded 
by the promiscuous use of general and search warrants, and 
discontent was rife ; privileges of the House of Commons had 
been abandoned, and even the Crown had been insulted by 
Grenville and Bedford ; there was no foreign policy ; the 
navy, by the confession of Grenville's own First Lord, was 
neglected ; 1 America was being alienated. The Whig Ministry 
that came in Pitt's place had not the authority or the 
experience that he would have brought. Pitt must have 
beUeved that without Temple he could not have succeeded, 
for he was not the man to sacrifice his country even to the 
tenderest affection ; but bis vision was warped by hatred of 
the old Whig domination, and the fear that by taking in 
Newcastle and bis friends instead of Temple he would help to 
restore it. Pitt thus missed his best chance of restoring honour 
and prosperity and a sound system of government to the country 
before his strength was sapped by his fatal illness. He himself 
dimly saw that such an opportunity would not recur, and in the 
bitterness of bis soul quoted to Temple the lines : — 

Extinxti me teque, Boror, populumque patresque 

SidonioB, urbemque tuam. 

Once before, in 1754, an evil spirit had laid hold of him, and in 
his black despair he had asked only for rest and peace. Then 

^ OrowiUc Papvi, 0, 290. 
vol. U. H 
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the Great Commoner had arisen refreshed and had smitten the 
FhiliBtineH bip and thigh. So now again the evil spirit, that 
was upon him during those dismal days at Bath, departed 
from him and he awoke, 

to find Umself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life — a new harmony yet 
To be run, and continued and ended. . . . 
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CHAPTEE XXI 



PITT AND TBB TAXATION OF AHBBIOA 



HoKKX, Odyuty, zrii, 3Z2-3.> 
I rejoice thst Amerioa hu rwisted. — William Pitt. 

Still young in spirit, bat infirm in body from goat and inces- 
sant toil, Pitt, at sixty years of age, nndertook hia life's noblest 
and hardest task. Hitherto, when most at war with privilege, 
he had been consoled by the eDthusiasm of a people behind hiin ; 
but in bis straggle to conyert a blind people to wise govern- 
ment of the continent they had won he stood almost alone, 
and in his lifetime was doomed to failare. Yet he spoke not 
vainly to future generations, and was never greater than when 
abandoned by all. Every moment of respite from illness he 
devoted to this task ; in the battle for liberty he spent his 
strength as freely as in conquering an empire ; no other cause 
evoked from bim eloquence bo inspired and so sabhme. Like 
Milton he stalked with a conscious dignity of pre-eminence, 
fascinating all beholders and aweing them by the majesty of 
his language and his presence. 

Grenville's pohcy of taxing America undoubtedly accorded 
with the views of the majority in Great Britain. The late 
war had been bardensome to the mother-coontry, whereas 

' ' The nua irho sabmits to Blaverj it benft ot hftif hti virtns.' 

The first of these liDes wu insoribed by Pitt in Thomu HoUii'a oapf 

of the first edition at Buahanan's Dt Jure Begtu apud Seclot. (BlaokearoB, 

liemoin oj T. BoUia.) 
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its most obvious advantage came to the Amerioan colonista, 
who were delivered from their long nightmare of French 
aggression. Their sacrifices in men and money, which were 
considerable/ were depreciated or ignored in England, and 
attention was concentrated on the rare instances of colonies 
that had evaded their responsibiUties owing to constitational 
disputes with their governors. Complaints of the independence 
and want of discipline of the colonial troops had been brought 
home by the regular soldiers, and tales of the cantaokeroas- 
ness and disloyalty of the provincial assemblies by governors 
and other officials. When, therefore, Grenville apostrophized 
* the ungrateful people of America, to whom we have extended 
our bounties,' he awoke a sympathetic echo throughoat 
England ; and it was tbooght fittmg that these ongracions 
children should learn to respect the authority of the mother- 
country and take their share of the taxation falling on the 
English taxpayer for ' their ' war. The rig^t of Parliament to 
tax the colonies was hardly questioned by anybody, when the 
proposal was first mooted, least of all by the orthodox Whigs. 
Ever since Charles II's reign, during the long period of Whig 
supremacy, relations with the colonies had been governed by 
what Grenville called ' that palladium of British commerce,* 
the Acts of Navigation. By these Acts, passed on the sole 
authority of Parliament, colonial manufactures were restrained, 
duties imposed, and bounties given on colonial as well as home 
products, and regulations laid down for navigation in home 
and colonial waters. Indirect or external taxation, as it was 
then called, was imphed in nearly all these provisions, and was 
taken as a matter of coarse by everybody in America. The 

' Although Pitt fnlfillBd hii promiae of obtaining gimnta in &id from tha 
HoQie of Commoiu to recoup ezpeosai of the oaloiliHt. iiutDj of them speQl 
KLuoh more thin wat erer nipaid them. Fnuiklin, in hia evideaoe to the Houae 
of Commona in 1766, oUimed ttMt Fetuuytvuiik, for example, had ditboned 
£600,000 and had only reoeiTed £60,000 from Parliament, and that Americ* 
had raised an arerage of 2fi,000 men duiiog the iMt jeatt of the war. (Baooroftt 
(1836), iii, 202.) In the pamphlet, ^Ae Ai^Ut o/ Orul Britain Autrttd (1776) 
the amoant paid to the oolonias as levy money, &o., for troopa raised by thrai 
between 1766 and 1763 i« eatimated at £1,275,769. From the 6gaie« ginn b; 
Beer, Britiih Colmiat Policy, 63-8, it appaari that Parliament tbiu paid aboot 
two-fif thi ot the oolonial ezpensM daring the war. 
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regalationa were as old as most of the colonies tbemaelTes : the 
Americans, who had never known their indnstr? onlettered, 
accepted them Hke a law of natnie and no more thonght of 
them in the light of a grlevanoe than the great ladies of China 
the binding of their feet. Moreover the Acts of Navigation were 
not entirely one-sided ; the mother-country gave bomities on 
some colonial prodacts and even imposed a few reBtriotions on 
her own trade in the supposed interest of the oolonista.! In 
fact opinion on the subject both at home and in America was in 
a hazy state, but quite free from bitterness. This baze Gren- 
ville rudely dispelled by his severity in enforcing regulations 
laxly administered in the past and by his abolition of jury-trial 
in revenue cases ; while by his imposition of a direct or internal 
tax under the Stamp Act ha caUed attention to the logical 
basis on which all these measores rested. He argued that 
if Parliament oonld impose an external tax Parliament was 
equally entitled to impose an internal tax on America. This 
development of doctrine gradually led the Americans to 
deny Parliament's right m both cases ; the Wbigs, with no 
less logical pedantry than Grenville, felt bonnd to admit both 
claims. Walpote, it was recalled, had refused to put an excise 
on America solely on the ground that be feared the same 
consequences as in Englajid, and when the Whigs at last 
woke up to the consequences of Grenville's policy tbey did 
not dispute the right, but merely took up Walpole's ground 
of expediency. They saw QrenviUe's folly in ' grubbing up 
every plant of commerce and m its room planting taxes,' 
but tbey derided as an ' ecstasy of madness ' all attempts 
to draw a logical distinction between internal and external 
taxation. 

This ' ecstasy of madness ' was the very solution adopted 
by Pitt. He was no formal logician, no hair-splitter about 
abstract rights, bat be had in him that instinctive apprecia- 
tion of facts and sympathy with the feelings of great masses 

' Tlu Sight* of Ortat Britain Atmrltd drnr* ktt«nUoD to the Urge boontiea 
p&id bji KngUnd to Amorick an indigo, hemp. 0ai, naval slorea, kn. Beer 
(cli. xiv) quotes contemporary writings to show that njtU 17S4 the Americuu 
had no objection to the trade reguUtloiia in prindplB. 
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of people 'which are the Btateaman'a best logic. In 1767 be 
had been urged to propose a stamp tax for America hj Halifax 
and had nnquestioningly rejected it.* From the first be had 
lamented Grenville's poUcy and in his last negotiation with the 
King hod stipulated that it should be reversed. Probably be 
could then have given no reason for hia hostility to the policy, 
save that, knowing the Americans as few other men in England, 
he was convinced they would not stand it. He was never 
hasty in formulating his principles : he looked round a question 
long, pondering and reading, and consulting those in whom he 
felt confidence. On this occasion he again consulted Fratt, 
be read what the Americans had to say, notably a weB-srgaed 
pamphlet by Daniel Dnlany of Maryland,* and in bis retreat 
at Bath established to bis own satisfaction the principles 
imderlying his instinctive judgment.* 

Pitt's first principle was that Parliament bad no right to 
impose direct taxation on those not represented there. No 
man had a higher conception of the authority of Parliament, 
but in the principle ' no taxation without representation ' be 
found yet higher authority. Equally fundamental in his eyes 
was the right of Farbament to frame commercial regulations 
and impose duties binding throughout the Empire. ' In all the 
laws relating to trade and navigation,' he said in 1770, ' this 
is the mother-country, they are the children ; they must obey 
and we prescribe.' These commercial regulations seemed to 
him indispensable for the union of a great people scattered over 
the globe. In war be aimed at exclusive possession of territory 
as an outlet for British commerce and justified his aim of 
driving the French and Spaniards from their settlements 
in Africa, America and the East and West Indies, and sub- 

' See vol. i, p. 299. 

' Contidtrationt on the Projiridy of Itnpo$ing Taxu tm the Britiih Cctimiet 

(Annapolu, 1765]. In one of his tpeecbea ot the 1766 seaaion Pitt mentioned 
this pamphlet with »pprov»l, and in his great ipcechea of January 14, 1766, 
paid it the atiU higher complimoDt of reproducing much of ita argument and 
some even of ita l&ognage (see belov. pp. 191, 197). 

■ It ia possible that Pitt's uTitabilit}i and hia unwillingness to ofler advioa 
to miniatera during the laat montha of 1766 ma; have been partly duo to Um 
prooeu of reflection he waa then undergoing, tHsfore he hod fiiUy formulated 
his reasons for th? faith that was in him. 
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Btitating Englishmen by the exclusive character of other 
nations' trade. In peace he was a rigid mercantilist with 
the sole view of developing trade within the Empire. This 
appears in his constant support of Beckford in the poUcy 
of favouring the English sugar colonies ; it is also illostrated 
by his intervention in a debate of 1766. The Bookingham 
Ministry, mspired by Burke's more liberal ideas of trade, 
determined to remove some ot the trammels of the Navigation 
Acts, whereby the colonistB were prohibited from importing 
the goods of foreign countries ; with this object they proposed 
to open free ports in Dominica and Jamaica for the admission 
of goods from the French West Indies. Among other advan- 
tages promised by the scheme was the encouragement of the 
cotton industry in Dominica by the free importation of the 
raw material from the French colonies. Pitt was alarmed 
by Beckford at the prospect of a free trade in sugar,^ and, 
although be welcomed the idea of promoting the manufao- ^P^ ^ 
ture of cotton, for that very reason he declared we should 
ourselves supply the first material, ' not render the basis of 
such a lucrative manufacture dependent on France or ti^ 
first rupture. Nothing is so demonstrated/ he added, ' as tb^ 
our British possessions will, with proper regulations, supply 
all the cotton wanted in twice nine months. ... I hope to 
hear this unsolid idea of a free port is quite rejected and 
exploded.' 

The two contradictory principles of ' no taxation without 
representation ' and Parliament's inalienable right to impose 
commercial restrictions and duties on colonists not represented 
in Parliament were reconciled in Pitt's mind by the distinction 
he drew between direct taxation, levied on a whole community, 
and duties, which brought in a purely accidental revenue and ' 
were imposed ' for the accommodation of the subject.' In 
one of his speeches of 1775 he spoke of ' the metaphysical refine- 
ments, whereby the Americans were shown to be equally free 
from obedience to commercial restraints as from taxation 
for revenue, as futile, frivolous and groundless. Property,' 
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be added, ' is in its nature single as an atom.' i Economically 
Pitt's reasoning was faulty, for such a distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation is unsound. But politically, in 
the circumstances of his day, he was justified on the bigber 
consideration of government by consent. The colonists felt 
no grievance in the regulations, which seemed indispensable 
to Pitt for the union of the Empire's component parts : on 
the other hand they resented direct taxation by Parliament 
as an unpardonable invasion of their Hberties. By lumping 
both together the Whigs, no less than Grenville and Bedford, 
risked both. As Franklin told the House of Commons, if 
internal taxes were enforced, on the ground that Parliament 
had the right to impose any tax, whether internal or external, 
the Americana might end by concluding that the two were indis- 
tinguishable and reject the authority of Parliament altogether. 
The Americans' hostility to Grenville's measures was soon 
made manifest. The mere news that they had been passed 
aroused all that passion for liberty and intolerance of oppression 
which had sent the first New England settlers across the 
Atlantic. The band of tyranny was seen in attempts to fetter 
the independence of the judges, in the abolition of juries in 
revenue cases, and in stringent Billeting Acts. It was an 
added grievance that the new taxation came at a time when 
the colonists were suffering from the expense and losses of 
Fontiac's bloody revolt, which their own volunteer forces had 
done more to suppress than the more dehberate forces of the 
Crown. Soon the whole continent was afiame. The stamp 
officer were met on landing, had their stamps seized and 
confiscated, and were made to forswear their functions. 
Barristers would not plead or judges act m South Carolina, 
to avoid having to deal with stamped documents. Merchants 
agreed to order no more goods from England as long as the new 
customs regulations remained in force, and the people gave 
np the slaughter of lambs to ensure a supply of wool wbidi, 
owing to this self-denying ordinance, they could no longer 

■ Tiaa la qnoUd in iiile*,Principta and Actt of At lUvolviiim; butt.hed»to 
b wrongly giv«n m Deoember 20, IT7S. Probkbly the ipeecb lefened to it ttwt 
of Juiiuuy 20. 
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obtain from the mothei-conntiy.i SmnmonseB to delegates 
for a oommoD congress were issued and obeyed by many of 
the coIoDies, hitherto rent asunder by mutual jealousies. This 
congress passed resolutions demanding trial by jury in all 
cases, freedom from taxation except by vote of the assemblies, 
and an acknowledgment of their inherent rights and liberties : 
these resolutions they embodied in the form of a petition of 
right, which they sent to Farliament. The colonists adopted 
the title, ' Sons of Liberty,' given to them by Barr6, and the 
cry, ' Pitt and Liberty for ever,' re-echoed through the land. 
For in their new affliction they all turned to the man who 
had saved them from the French and had already shown an 
understanding of them, such as they were little accustomed 
to expect from England. 

From the Ministry scant guidance was to be obtained. 
Few cabinets so weak and disunited have flitted across the 
stage of politics. The Duke of Cumberland created it and, 
while he Uved, attended all Cabinet councils and was virtually 
its chief. Under his guidance the new ministers started 
on lines agreeable to Fitt : Pratt's peerage, under the title 
of Lord Camden, was one instance ; negotiations for a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia were also inaugurated.^ Bat 
after Cumberland's death on October 81, 1766, they were left 
utterly at sea. Bockingham was a worthy and public-spirited 
man with higher ideals in poUtics than Newcastle ever dreamed 
of ; but, though jealous of his position, he was no leader and 
was shy of his own voice. Conscious of this defect, he once 
apologised to the House for bis silence, ' owning it was a 
natural infirmity proceeding from his high respect for their 
lordships ' > — a strange excuse from the Prime Minister of 
England. Northington and Egmont, legacies from the pre- 
ceding administration, were a hindrance rather than a help, 
Northington testily objecting to everything bis colleagues pro- 
posed, while Egmont spent most of his time carrying messages 

' See, tor tome of thets details, Chunpigiif , StippUment ati JfinuUre dt 
M. Pili {Cologne, 1768). 

> See Minutoa of Cabinet of July 22, 1760 {.Add. MSS. 32B6S, f. 166). 
■ CaiduxU Papen, iii. AS. 
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between the King and Lord Bute.i The veiy exiatenoe of 
the Ministry depended on the ' King's Friends,' satelHtea of 
the Court, who had enperaeded Newcastle's docile majorities. 
The Prussian negotiation was soon dropped,* and on other 
points the MimBtr7 oonld hardly be said to have a policy. 
Their indecision was most marked in respect to America. 
Gage, commanding the troops there, and several ol the provin- 
cial governors, alarmed at the disturbances, wrote home for 
instructions how to deal with the men they already called 
rebels. Conway, the Secretary of State, sent oo answer 
until October 16, and then left his correspondents as wise 
as they were before, telling them to combine lenity with 
vigour, mercy with resolution, prudence with firmness, &o. 
Conway bad opposed the Stamp Act, but Dartmouth at the 
Board of Trade was for enforcing it without compunction. 
On Decranber 12 Bockingham, Conway, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Dowdeswell, and Dartmouth declared to a deputatioD 
of Elnglish merchants, who were already alarmed at the loss of 
the American trade, that the right to tax America would never 
be given up ; a sospension of the present laws was the most 
they were to expect. Even on this they were not decided) 
and at a Cabinet meeting held on the eve of the session of 
January 1766 ' no American policy could be agreed upon, bat 
a message was sent to Mr. Pitt at Bath to ask his advice and 
offer him a place in the Ministry. 

The messenger came at a bad moment to Pitt. He had 
already had overtures to join the Ministry ; Grafton had 
expressed his willingness to give place to him at any time, 
and even Newcastle had declared that, if his presence was an 
obstacle, he would not remain, although it does not appear 

* Thu Kppe*rs from the oorroapondenoe betveen the King and Egnimt 
In the Egmcmt Papers (bundle Ubelled 'Early George III lettert' 176S-6). 
The King kept thia intrigue m wcret u ponible and warned Egmont not to 
let bia ohuiot be seen too often at the palace door (George HI to Egmmit, 
Janaaiy 7, 1766). 

■ In July Pitt had told GenenI Whitmore that he feai«d the Hinistry wera 
not (ound on the ProBaiaD alliance, and in Deoember NewoMtte lamented that 
it bad been ' totally dropped.' (Add. JUaS. 32968, f. 212 ; 32972. 1 126.) 

* Thi» indeciuon la the more remarkable ainoe there bad already been % 
•cwion of a lew dayi In the middle of Deoember. 
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that Pitt himseli was so infonned. To these overtures Pitt 
had not hitherto responded. He remained yei7 guarded in 
his approval of the Ministry, and felt little confidence in 
Boekingham's capacity, while he still kept harping on poor 
Newcastle's evil influence. If he himself came in, a bed of 
loses, he said, must be made foi the duke's retirement, ' for 
any difference of opinion with so venerable and experienced 
a minister most be fatal to measures.' ' At the same time 
he had not yet refused positively. A last act of folly 
decided him. Arriving at Bath on Christmas Day he found 
on his table a Gazette announcing that Lord Qeorge Sackville 
had been appointed Vice-Treasorer of Ireland and a Privy 
Councillor, a measure which he regarded as an insult to the 
late King's memory, to his ministers, to Prince Ferdinand 
and to the court-martial that had condemned him. This 
made birn once more suspect Bute's machinations behind the 
curtain. ' Can infatuation of power go so far in a moment 
big with dangers of every kind ? * he vrrote to Shelbume, 
' . . . as I now see how redUy I was wanted or wished for 
I will come to town a.B late M I can . . . well assured that 
the most credulous will not now wish that I should take the 
least confidence.' * When, therefore, the Cabinet's emissary 
arrived, Pitt replied coldly that he had disapproved of the 
late acts relative to the colonies, but should reserve his full 
opinion to deliver to the House ; and that, though he was 
willing to take office under the Grown, it would not be in a 
ministry containing the Duke of Newcastle. On hearing this 
answer the King refused to risk ' either his dignity or the 
continuance of his administration by a fresh treaty with that 
gentleman.' 

Whatever may have been Newcastle's schemes of Whig 
domination, Pitt was wrong in not seeing that the time for 
them was past. Had he come into the Ministry when the first 
overtures were made to him immediately after Cumberland's 
death,* he would probably have ruled it as absolutely as he 
did his former Ministry. The Whigs were weak and craved a 

' Wrat Park MSS. (T. Robinaon'a MemorMida). 

> Lantdoime Houtt MSS. P. 27. ■ Grafton, p. 62. 
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leader ; and thoagh Pitt had do ambition to lead the Whigs 
he would have been able to broaden the basis of the Ministry 
gradually. Bat he had become so impatient of the mere 
semblance of inferiority, bo set against any form of party 
government, that he voold not even lead a ministry that he 
had not constituted. He was anxious to come into power, for 
he took the gloomiest view of the country's prospects and felt 
once more that he alone could save it. But he required for it 
a direct commission from the King, and in an elaborate letter 
to Sheibume indicated his willingness to form a ministry if 
he were formally approached and given a free hand. 
Faction [lie wrote] shakes and corruption saps the country to its 
foundations, while Luxury inunasculates and Pleasure dissipates 
the understandings of men. Nor ever in this wretched state of 
the Times are the means such as they might be yet opened in that 
extent and with that aut}ienlv:Uy sufficient to engage a aeriouB and 
close consideration amongst common friends steadily bent on the 
same great object. To speak more plain, until the King is graciously 
pleased to signify his commands to me that I should again lay at 
his feet my poor thoughts upon the formatiou of a solid system both 
as to the measures and as to the instruments which are to constitute 
that system, and this in such an extent and with sucA powers as 
shall leave to the eyes of the world nothing equivocal on the outside 
of it, nor any dark creeping factions within, I see not the least day- 
hght for such a broken leed as I am to be of any use.* 

If Pitt was wrong in making himself so dif&colt of approach 
for the Ministry, he made amends by restuning his part 
as the Great Commoner. He resolved to appear before the 
Grand Inquest of the nation and explain, as he alone could, the 
gravity of the crisis and the measures needed to meet it. On 
the opening day of the session he arrived from Bath and went 
straight to the House of Commons. To the Americans in the 
gallery he came as ' an angel or saviour ' ; to the House he cune 
as a ruler : 

alto 
ProspicieuB, sununa placidum caput extuht unda. 
' The draft of this letter «ppe»r» in Chatiuim Corr. ii, 368. The letter h 
■ent to Sbelburac and as quottd to the t«xt is in Lan»d<nmt Honit MSS. P. 27. 
The numoroua and mcticuloui correctiani made on the Gi*t draft ahow the 
extreme deliberatkm with vhich Pitt wrote this deaponding letter. 
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The King's Speech bad reflected the miiuatera' indeoision. jaamry 
Id bia first words Pitt struck the note of cahn deliberation "• "^■ 
befitting snch an occasion, when the gain or loss of America 
might depend on the decision taken by the House. 

I came to town but to-day : I was a stiangei to tiie t«nor of His 
Majesty's Speech and the proposed address until I heard them read 
in this House. Unconcerted and unconnected^ I have not the 
means of information : I am fearful of offending through mistake 
and therefore beg to be mdulged with a second reading of the 
proposed address. 

Pausing while the clerk read the Address, he then resumed 
his speech. He first blamed the ministeis for not sonunoning 
Parliament sooner. 

As to the late ministry [turning to Qrenville who sat near him], 
every capital measure they have taken has been entirely wrong. 
As to the present gentlemen [looking at Conway], I have no objection. 
TKeii characters are fair . . . some of them have done me the 
honour to ask my opinion before they would engage. These will 
do me the justice to own I advised them to engage ; but notwith- 
standing — I cannot give them my confidence : pardon me, gentle- 
men [bowing to the Ministry], confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of credulity. By comparing 
events with each otiier, reasoning from eSects to causea, methinka 
I plainly discover the traces of an ovenuling influence.* ... I 
have had the honour to serve the Crown, and if I could have sub- 
mitted to ui&uence, I might have still continued to serve ; but 
I would not be reeponsiole for others. 

Then, passing from the thought of the Scottish favourite 
to the Scottish nation, he continaed : — 

I have no local attachments ; it is indifferent to me whether a man 
was rocked in his cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit wherever it was to be found. It is my boast that 

1 ' UaaoDoectod uid wtetMtulUd ' ii the vsition jpTon bj Sir R. Dean Mid 
Lord CbArlemoat (see Challiam Con. ii, 364). Fitt obviouely did not uj 
' uncoan^ed,' whtoli would not h&ve been tme, aiDoe the Cabinet had tent 
to uk his advioe. The words given in (he text are more charaoteriitic, tud 
are to be found both ia Walpole's Moount and in Lord Qeorge SaokriUe'a to 
Irwin on Jaouuy IT (BitoriMl M88. OommUtim, IX, iii, 21). 
' This ia no doubt an aJUoaioD to Saokville'i appointment and hii •oapioion 
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I waa the first mioistet who looked for it ; and I found it in the 
moimtaiiifi of the north. I called it forth and drew it into your 
Bervice, a hardy and intrepid race of men ; men who, when left 
bj your jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies, 
and had gone nigh to have overtunied the State in the war before 
the last. These men, in the last war, were brought to combat on 
your side : they served with fidehty aa they fought with valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world : detested be the 
national reflections against them ! They are trnjust, groundless, 
illiberal, unmanly. When I ceased to serve His Majesty as a 
minister, it was not the country of the man by which I waa moved, 
but the man of that coontry wanted wisdom and held principles 
incompatible with freedom. 

After Ms lament tor the iUness that had prevented him from 
bearing testimony against Grenville'e Stamp Act,^ 

It is now an act that has passed [he went on]. I would e^wak with 
decency of every act of this House ; but I must beg the indulgence 
of the House to speak of it with freedom. ... It is a subject of 
greater importance than ever engaged the attention of this House ; 
that subject only excepted, when nearly a century ago, it was 
the question whether you yourselves were to be bond or free. The 
manner in which this aSair will be terminated will decide the 
judgment of posterity on the glory of this kingdom and the wisdom 
of its government during the present reign. 

In the meantime ... I must now, though somewhat unseason- 
ably, leaving the expediency of t^e Stamp Act to another time, 
speak to a point of infinite moment. I mean to the right. . . . 
On a question that may mortally wound the freedom of three miUionr 
of virtuous and brave subjects beyond the Atlantic Ocean, I cannot 
be silent. ... It ia my opinion that this kingdom has no right 
to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same time, I assert the 
authority of this kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and 
supreme, in every circumstance of government and legislation 
whatsoever. They are the subjects of this kingdom, equally 
entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights of mankind, and 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen : equally bound by its laws 
and equally participating of the constitution of this free country. 
The Americans are the Bona, uot the bastards of England. Ab 
subjects they are entitled to the common right of representation 
and cannot be bound to pay taxes without their consent. 

' the pMUge hat aliesdy tmen quoted, p. 16& 
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Taxation is no part of the governing powei. The taxes aie a 
Toiuntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. . . when therefore 
in this Koufie we give and grant, we give what is our own. But 
in an American tax what do we do ? We your Majesty's Commons 
of Great Britain give and grant to your Majesty — what ? Our 
own property T No. We give and grant to your Majesty the 
property of youi Majesty's Commons in Ameiica. It is an absurdity 
in terms. 1 

It had been argaed by some that America was virtually 
represented in Parliament. ' I vould fain know by whom an 
American is represented here ? Is he represented by any 
knight of the shire, in any coonty of this kingdom ? ' Then, 
led by this train of thonght to probe to the root of their own 
representative system — 

Would to God that respectable lepiesentation was augmented 
to a greater number ! Or will you tell him that he is represented by 
any representative of a borough — a borough which perhaps ite 
own representatives never saw T This is what is called ' the rotten 
part of the constitution.' It cannot endure the century. If it 
does not drop it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 
sentation of America in this House is the most contemptible idea 
that ever entered the head of man : it does not deserve a serious 
refutation. 

The Commons of America represented in their several assemblies 
have ever been in possession of this their constitutional right of 
giving and granting their own money. They would have been 
slaves if they had not enjoyed it. . . . If this House suffers the 
Stamp Act to continue in force, France will gain more by your 
colonies than she ever could have done if her arms in the last war 
had been victorious. 

I never shall own the justice of taxing America internally until 
she enjoys the right of representation. In every other point of 
legislation the authority of Parliament is, Uke the north star, fixed 
for the reciprocal benefit of the parent country and her colonies. 
. . . The power of Parliament, like the circulation of the human 
heart, active, vigorous and perfect in the smallest fibre of the arterial 
system, may be known in the colonies by the prohibition of their 

' Compare with this passage the words of Dolany'i pamphlet (aea sbon, 
p. 182) : ' The Cominaas of Great Britain, moreover, in their oapocitf of npn- 
aeutativos not only give and grant the property of the ooloniea, but . . . giie 
and grant . . . ■ power to lu them higber ttilL' 
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carrying a hat to market over the line of one pioTtnce into anothsr, 
or by breaking down a loom in the most distant comer of the British 
Empire in America, and if this power were denied, 1 would not permit 
them to manufacture a lock of wool or a horseshoe or a hobnail. 
In everything yon may bind them except that of taking their money 
out of th^ pockets without their consent. Here I would draw the 
line, — 

sunt certi denique finei, 
QnoB ultra citraque nequit oonsistere notnm. 

1 know not what we may hope or fear from those now in place ; 
but I have confidence in their good intentions. ... I could not 
refrain from expressing the reflections I have made in my retirement, 
which I hope long to enjoy, beholding, as I do, ministries changed 
one after another, and passing away like shadows. 

He oeoeed, and there was a long panse. At last Conway 
rose to say that, speaking, he believed, for most of the King's 
servants, be adopted Pitt's opinions, adding that he was on- 
conscious of any overruling influence in their councils. Gren- 
ville then entered into a defence of the Stamp Act, recounted 
all his acts of generosity to the ' ungrateful people of America,' 
and accused those who encouraged them of sedition. At this 
Pitt rose once more. He was called to order for speaking twice 
in the same debate ; but nice customs curtsey to great kings, 
and the House, impatient of forms for Pitt, made St. Stephen's 
Chapel resound with shouts of ' Go on, go on.' 

' Gentlemen,' he began, then, recollecting himself, ' Sir, 
I have been charged with giving birth to sedition in America. 
. . . Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed as a crime. ... It is a Uberty I mean to exercise.' 
Then, in language that resounded through the world : 

The gentleman tells us America is obstinate ; America is ahnoat 
in open rebellion. 

I rejoice that America has related. 

If its millions of inhabitants had submitted, taxes would soon 
have been laid on Ireland ; and, if ever this nation should have a 
tyrant for its king, tax millions of freemen, so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
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I come not here armed at all points, witK law cases and acta of 
Parliament, with the Statute Book doubled down in dog's ears to 
defend the cause of liberty. ... I would not debate a particular 
point of law with the gentleman. I know his abilities. I have 
been obliged to his diligent researches. But for the defence of liberty 
upon a general principle, upon a constitutional priitciple, it is a 
ground on which I stand firm, on which I dare meet any man. 
I draw my ideas of freedom from the vital powers of the British 
constitution, not from the crude and fallacious notions too much 
relied upon, as if we were but in the morning of liberty. ... I shall 
never bend with the pliant suppleness of some, who have cried 
aloud for freedom, only to have an occasion of renouncing or 
destroying it. . . . 

fioi one of the ministers who have taken the lead of government 
since the accession of King William ever recommended a tax like 
this of the Stamp Act. Lord Halifax, educated in the House of 
Commons, Lord Oxford, Lord Orfoid, a great revenue minister, 
never thought of this. . . . There were not wantii^ some,^ when I 
bad the honour to serve his Majesty, to propose to me to bnm my 
fingers with an American stamp act. With the enemy at their back, 
with our bayonets at their breasts, in the day of their distress, 
perhaps the Americans would have submitted to the imposition, 
but it would have been taking an nngenerous and unjust 
advantage. . . . 

The gentleman boasts of his bounties to America. Are not 
those bounties int«nded finally for the benefit of this kingdom T 
If they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures. 

If the gentleman cannot understand the difference between 
internal and external taxes, I cannot help it. But there is a plain 
distinction between taxes levied for the purpose of raising revenue 
and duties imposed for the regulation of trade for the accommoda- 
tion of the subject, although in consequence some revenue may 
accidentally arise from the latter. 

The gentleman asks. When were the colonies emancipated T 
I desire to know when they were made slaves. But I dweU not 
upon words. . . . The profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, in all its branches, is two millions a year.* This is the fund 

' Another Lord Halifax («M vol. i, p. 299). 

' This wM an ondereatimate aocording to a return on the trade with 
America m 17U, ptewnted to the Hooae of Commons in 1775. From this it 
appear* that the exports alone of Groat Britain to North Amerioa amoonted 
in value to £2,740.000. {Chatham M33. 81.) In 1767. aooording to the 
official fignres jrfven by Bear {BriUsh Odonial Poliq/, 137-8) the exports to 
America were valaed at £2,016,000. 
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that carried you triumphantly through the last war. . . . You owe 
this to America ; this is the price America pays for hei protection. 
And shall a miserable financier come with a boast, tlut he can 
bring a peppercorn into the ezcbequer, to the loss of millions to the 
nation ? . . . I am convinced the whole commercial system of 
America may be altered to advantage. You have prohibited where 
you ought to have encouraged and encouraged where you ought to 
have prohibited. . . . Let acts of FarUament in consequence of 
treaties remain, but let not an English minister become a custom- 
house officer for Spain or for any foreign power. . . . 

The gentleman must not wonder he was not contradicted, when, 
as the minister, he asserted the right of Parliament to tax America. 
I know not how it is, but there is a modesty in this House, which 
does not choose to contradict a minister. I wish gentlemen would 
get the better of this modesty. Even that chair, Sir, sometimes 
looks towards St. James's. If they do not, perhaps the collective 
body may begin to abate of its respect for the representative.^ 
Lord Bacon has told me, that a great question would not fail of being 
agitated at one time or another. . . . 

A great deal has been said without doora of the power, of the 
strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to he cautiously 
meddled with. If any idea of renouncing allegiance has existed, it 
was but a momentary frenzy ; and, if the case was either probable 
or possible I should think of the Atlantic sea as leas than a line 
dividing one country from another. In a good cause, on a Bound 
bottom, the force of this country can crush America to atoms. I 
know the valour of your troops. I know the skill of your officers. 
. . . But on this ground, on the Stamp Act, . . . youi success 
would be hazardoios. America, if she fell, would fall Uke a strong 
man. She would embrace the pillois of the State and pull down 
the constitution with her. 

Is this your boasted peace 1 Mot to sheathe the eword in its 
scabbard but to sheathe it in the bowels of your brothers, the 
Americans T Will you quarrel with yom^vea, now the whole 
House of Bourbon is united against you ? . . . 

The Americans have not acted in all things with prudence and 
temper. The Americans have been wronged. They have been 
driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish them for the 

I BiimDQthi later ilHieiMtpiMaiblyTniioujimteB in the PuMuJAwrlMer: 
' The ooUpctive body of the D&tiOD have begun ftlresdy not only to abkte but 
evBD to reDOuDoe all iti reipect for theii rapnaentKlirei, having been too 
long and too often convinced of their oorruptioD, r"""*"'"'*J. and d( 
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nmdnesB you have occaaioned T Rather let prudence and temper 
come first from this side. I will undertake for America that she 
will follow the example. There are two lines of Prior's, of a man's 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies, that 
I cannot help repeating them : 

Be to her fuilte a Uttle blind. 
Be to her virtues very kind. 

Upon the whole I beg leave to tell the House what is really my 
opinion. It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally 
and immediately ; that the reason for the repeal should be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. At the same 
time let the sovereign authority of this country over the colonies 
be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, and be made to 
extend to every point of legislation whatsoever : that we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufacturers and exercise every powei 
whatsoever — except that of taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent. 

Let us be content with the advantages which Providence has 
bestowed upon us. We have attained the highest glory and greatness ; 
let us strive long to pieeerve them tor our own happiness and that 
of our posterity.' ' 

Friend and foe were alike stniok domb by these two great 
speeches. Fenn said he spoke like a man inspired. ' Heavens, 
what a fellow is this Pitt 1 ' wrote Charlemont, fiesh from the 
scene. ' I had bis bust before,' but nothing less than his statue 
shall content me now.' ' Such is his influence,' lamented an 
opponent, ' that not a man will be found to arraign his reasoning 
nor one lawyer to prove that we have a right to tax oar colonists. 
Such was the power of Pitt's intense conviction, such the 

1 Xhii debate ie admirably reported. Beddet the reraioa of Sir B. Bean, 

assisted by Lord Charlemont, ia Chatham Con., Baocroft has some additiottal 
phrases, partlj derived from MoSst's report to Rhode laUud. partly from 
the version io the French archives. Hoffat, for example, is responsible lor 
the * horscshoD and hobnail' phr&ae, which is also confirmed by Knox, Bxtnt 
Officiai Fapert. A general con Grmation of both vcnions i« afforded by Walpole, 
SEkckville (Zft>toricaJ MSa. Commiinon IX, iii, 21), and Rouet {Calda^ 
Paperi.iii, 59). 

' According to Timba, Scbeemakera modelled the noble bnit of Pitt at 
Stove, wbich was bought at the sale in IMS by Sir Robert Feel. There is a 
coat of this bust at Chevening i Charlemont's may have been another cast or a 
te[dica of thia. 

OS 
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supreme beaat; and force of his langnage, that in a Honae 
which contained hardly a man full; sharing his views the 
Stamp Act from that night was doomed. Bockingham himself 
wrote to the King that one mote effort must be made to bring 
into the Ministry the man with the ' amazing powers and 
influence Kr. Pitt has, whenever he takes part in debate ' ; 
and he with Grafton extorted a grudging assent from the King 
to approach Pitt once more. But after the negotiation had 
proceeded so far that Pitt declared his readiness no longer to 
insist on Temple for the Treasury and to join the Ministry if 
Newcastle and Sackville were removed, Rooking^m took it 
out of Grafton's hands end allowed it to drop. Though 
anxious for Pitt's name to add lustre to his Ministry, Bocking- 
ham had no intention of yielding the first place, which he saw 
Pitt would assume, and he was at rariance with Pitt on the 
right of Parliament to tax America. Here he found the King 
in sympathy with him. On hearing Bookingham's account of 
Pitt's conditions George III is reported to have said : ' I have 
twice sent for him and offered him terms ; it is now his business 
to wait upon me and solicit me.' ^ 

Pitt was therefore left to fight alone. Even Temple, who 
shared Grenville's views on American taxation, had become 
BO estranged that he would sit under the gallery in the House 
condemning and sneering at all Pitt said and ostentatiously 
applauding Grenville.' But the Inst of battle for the right had 
taken hold of Pitt, and he fought with the same ardour as in 
the Homeric contests of 1765 and 1756. Conway presented 
masBes of papers to ParUament to aid its dehberationa on 
America, and on January 27, in one of the fullest Houses ever 
seen,' one of Pitt's friends had the hardihood to offer for 
consideration the Petition of Right sent across the Atlantic 
by the hastily summoned congress of American provinces.* 

' CatdiaiO Paper*, iii, 62. BMioroft hM the fnll«it Moonnt of thU lugolift- 
turn. Dehuls are &lao to be found in the Orafton and 8lttBniTne Memoin and 
In tho Soctingliam Memoin, where the King's ktter in voL 1, p. 271. evidenUj 
releis to the report of PitVa t«nna biought b«ok by GnftoD Mid Boekinghftm, 

■ Bulorieai MSB. Coffimunon, IX, iii. 22 (SociWUe). 

■ Outh to South CmoIiiw (quoted by BMioroft), 
* See above, p. IBG. 
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Grenville objected to admitting a petition from this ' dangeroua 
and federal onion.' 

DaugeiouB and federal ! [exclaimed Pitt] Why ! it is the evil genius January 
of this country that has riveted amongst them this union, no moie ^> 17^6. 
' dangerous and federal ' than a meeting at the Albemarle Street 
Club 01 on Newmarket Heath. The Americans originally fled from 
the Star Chamber and the High Commission Couit. and in comparison 
of this country the desert smiled npon them.* Now if, as I assert. 
Parliament cannot tax America without her consent, the original 
compact with the colonies is actually broken and they have the 
right to resist.' 

' At BQcb a doctrine,' rejoined Norton, the load-voicad 
Attorney-General of the ' dnmken porters ' speech, ' my blood 
runs cold : the gentleman sounds the trompet of rebellion, for 
which he should be sent to another place.' ' Send me if you 
dare,' in effect retorted Pitt, and Norton collapsed. 

One cheering incident encouraged Pitt on this day. Edmund 
Burke, Rockingham's private secretary, made his maiden 
speech in favour of admitting the petition, and by his eloquence 
at once leaped into the first rank of that splendid band of orators 
which shed glory on the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The veteran master of them all welcomed the hope of the 
Wbigs with gracious coortesy : ' The young member has anti- 
cipated my arguments with so much ingenuity and eloquence 
that there is Uttle left for me to say ; I congratulate him on 
his success and his friends on the value of the acquisition they 
have made.' But Burke, who bad not Pitt's consuming love 
of hberty, did not abide with him long.' 

While the House of Commons was listening to clerks droning 
out the contents of the American papers and examining 
witnesses, Pitt was gathering strength at Hayes. ' Business 
in the House swarms,' he wrote to his wife, ' but the bees never 
settle.' He read all the evidence, and, when serious business 

' Compare again Dulany'a pampblet, ' The English subjecls who left their 
native country to settle in the wildemeas of America have the privileges of other 
Englishmeu.' 

* Daring Pitt's Uiniatry the Duch'ss of Qneensbeny had sent an 
application on bebalt of Barke, then abead^r known for his Tnatim, for tlie 
appointment of oonsul at Madrid. But Pitt appointed tomebodj else. 
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was resumed, came back refreshed. On Pebniary 3, 1766, 
Conway introduced a series of resolutions embodying the 
Ministry's policy. The first ran : ' That Great Britain hath 
and ought to have full right and power to bind the Americans 
in all cases whatsoever.' Barry's amendment, to leave out the 
lost four words of the resolution, brought to the front the great 
principle for which Pitt was fightii^ : ' No taxation without 
representation.' Burke spoke again, already against Pitt's 
views, argumg so strongly for England's right of taxation that 
his speech was applauded by the Grenville party as ' far superior 
to that of every other speaker.' All the lawyers spoke on the 
same side. Pitt's speech was chiefly an attempt to answer the 
lawyers in their own style. ' Your first act,' he said, ' is to 
vote that a supply be granted, and till that is done the whole 
legislature stagnates.' From this he argued that the right of 
taxation could be distinguished from general legislation, 
because the representative House alone granted taxation, 
which could not be altered by Lords or King. Thence he soared 
to those general principles of government on which he loved 
to dwell. Some speaker had declared it unwise to pry too 
closely into ' fundamentals ' like the right of taxation. 

Not look into foundations ! Pie cried] What would this doctrine 
have concluded when prerogative was thought fundamental ? 
Machiavel tells you you should look often into your Principles: 
what else produced the Reformation T What revived Uberty in 
this country 7 . . . If liberty be not countenanced in America it 
will sicken, fade, and die in this country. . . . The colonies are too 
great an object to be grasped but in the arms of afFection. ^ 

Yet Barr6 and Beckford alone supported Pitt. At four in 
the morning the resolution declaratory of Parliament's right 
to tax as well as legislate for America was carried with hardly 
a dissentient voice. Nine years later the existence of this act 
on the Statute Book was asserted by Congress to be one of 
the reasons that determined America to take up arms. 

But, this point once decided, Pitt had it all his own way. 

' There U mi ezaelleat Mcoant of this d«bkt« by Qrey Coopet in iteocod 
OfBoe, Trttuury Paptrt, 372, priotod ia Amtricvit HM. JImm, zrii, 3. 
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Hitherto, he said, his support had been of little efficacy to 
AmericaQ liberty, for he stood ' almost naked in that House, 
like s primeeval parent ; naked, because innocent ; naked, 
because not ashamod.' But in the debate of Febraarj 5, on 
Conway's remaining resolutions, Pitt took the direction upon Febnm; 
him as if he had been in office : ' the oracle has spoken ; the ''■ "*"• 
ministers have prostrated themaolves before it,' sneered Wedder- 
bnm. The second resolution, declaring that there had been 
tumults in America, was passed after a successful protest from 
Pitt against words of greater condemnation ; so was the third, 
declaring certain votes of the assembUes illegal. The fourth, 
calling for condign punishment on the rioters, was dropped 
on Pitt's suggestion. The fifth recommended compensation 
for sufferers by the riots : Pitt agreed with a conciliatory 
form of words proposed by Grenville, and went away early, 
after telling the ministers that he approved of their conduct 
and would support them. Two days later, though suffering 
extremely from gout, Pitt came to oppose Grenville's motion 
for enforcing the Stamp Act. The act was about to be repealed, Febm&iy 
he asserted with confidence, and yet for its few remaining '^' •'**• 
weeks was it to be put into force amidst scenes of bloodshed and 
military execution that would make the Committee shudder ? 
And supposing the message announcing its repeal were delayed 
— when Secretary of State he had known the fleet wind-bound 
in the Channel for nine or eleven weeks — the governors might 
go on enforcing it long after it had been repealed. Then, ex- 
cusing himself for illness, he left the Committee, which rejected 
Grenville's motion by 274 to 134.^ 

On February 21 Conway moved in Committee for leave 
to bring in a bill repealing the Stamp Act. In spite of the 
majority on the 7th the fate of this motion was by no means 
certain. The King had hinted to some of his friends that, 
though wilUng to modify, he was against repeahng the act, 
and had explicitly told two of his household they might vote 

> QreOTille wM highly afironted becaoM Pitt did aot w&it to be&r bia 
Kntwer to what he called an ' inaolent and overheariag speech.' Next day 
Pitt excused himself to Greovilte, tajing that he meant ao diaoourtesy , but wu 
too ill to stay. {OTatviUe Paper$, iii, 231.) 
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against repeal. To Bockingham, who asked for an explanation, 
he bad abafSed oat of this position, but his real feelings were 
well known at Court. On the other hand tbe commercial 
commTinity were clamorous for repeal : all trade with America 
bad suddenly ceased ; orders had been cancelled, and debts 
unoiinting, it was said, to over four millions sterling 
conld not be collected ; the distrras had spread to the English 
manufacturing districts, where work bad been reduced owing 
to the cessation of American trade. On the eventful day tbe 
lobby of the House, the Court of Bequests and all the avenues 
were beset with American merchants eager to bear tbe issae. 
Pitt, though still suffering from gout in tbe leg, wrote to Lady 
Chatham : ' I most get up to tbe House as I can ; when I am 
in my place I feel I am tolerably able to remain through tbe 
debate and cry Aye I to tbe repeal with no sickly yoice.' Tbe 
debate was long. Pitt, as osoal now, followed GrenTiUe. 
' Begging to stand a feeble isthmus between English partiality 
and American violence,' be was in most conciliatory mood. 
He knew the danger which the bill ran, and did bis utmost 
to quiet the fears of those who, having already voted for tbe 
right of taxation, feared that the repeal of the Stamp Act 
might be taken as a sign of weakness. While reiterating his 
conviction that Parliament bad no rigbt to lay internal taxes 
on America, be reassured the weaker members by emphasizing 
his resolution to keep tbe colonists subordinate in other forms 
of legislation. His efforts were crowned with success : at 
half past one in tbe morning the Conmoittee divided and 
gave leave for the repeal by 276 to 167. As tbe ministers 
£led out into tbe lobby after the division Conway was 
received with enthusiastic huzzas by tbe waiting crowds : 
when Pitt hobbled out on cmtcbes, gaunt, alone, the crowds 
were bushed to silence and reverently took oft tbeir hats 
to bim, then borst out into uncontrollable shouts of triumph. 
' Joy to you, my dear love,' wrote Lady Chatham when 
she heard the news ; ' the joy of thousands is yours, under 
Heaven, who has crOwned your endeavours with such happy 
success. I will hope that . . . what yon saw yesterday and 
what . . . you heard, the gratitude of a reaooed people, have 
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cared you ' ; and for the first time the children could enter 
into the triumph. Hester and John were pleased : ' eager 
Mr. William ' was bound to be ao. To Pitt, now for a moment 
his old self once more, it was pure joy. 

Happy indeed [Le responded on the same day] was the scene of 
this glorious morning . . . when the bub of liberty shone once more 
upon a country, too long benighted. My dear love, not all the 
applauding joy which the hearts of animated gratitude saved from 
despair and bankruptcy, uttered in the lobby could touch me, in 
any degree, like the tender and lively delight, which breathes in 
your warm and afiectionate note . . . Wonder not if I should find 
myself in a placid and sober fever, for tumultuous exultation you 
know I think not permitted to feeble mortal successes. . . . Tbanks- 
givings to protecting Heaven, for all our happy deliverances ! ' 

One more effort was required before the good work was 
perfected. On March 4 the Bill declaratory of Parliament's Harah 4, 
legislative right, and the Stamp Act Repeal Bill were brought ^^^' 
up for third reading. On the first he made a lost appeal to 
the HouBe to leave out the phrase implying a right of taxation. 

I am no overheated enthusiastic leveller [he said] . . . but a 
solitary unconversing man, and not a very reading man either ; 
but I love old books and old friends, and, though my books and my 
opinions may be nonsensical, I shaU adhere to them ; and I never 
gave my dissent with more dislike to a question than I now give at 
present. 

On the repeal of the Stamp Act, which was now assured, he 
had little to say beyond expressing a doubt 

if there would have been a minister to be found who would have dared 
te dip the royal ermines in the blood of the Americans for such an 
act. This country, like a fine horse, to use a beautiful expression of 
Job, whose neck is clothed in thunder — if you soothe and stroke it 
you may do anything ; but if an unskilful rider takes it in hand, he 
will find that, though not vicious, yet it has tricks. I repeat it, 
I never had greater satisfaction than in the repeal of this Act. 

The Americana who had pinned their faith to Pitt as their 
deliverer had not been deceived, and when news of the repeal 
came to them they justly attributed nearly all the merit to 
him. The triumph of the war-nunisttr was eclipsed by that of 
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the champion of liberty. The clergy from the pulpit chanted 
his praises. Mr. Appleton of Boston dedicated his thanksgiving 
sermon to Mr. Pitt, who, he said, ' in spite of hia chronical 
grievous malady of body appeared in that augost assembly 
in all his flannels.' ^ ' To you,' said Mayhew, apostrophizing 
him, ' grateful America attributes that she is reinstated in her 
former liberties. America calls you over and over again her 
father ; live long in health, happiness and honour ; be it late 
when you most cease to plead the cause of hberty on earth.' * 
In most of the towns of America news of the repeal and of Pitt's 
great speech was hailed with popular rejoicing. Charleston 
was iUaminated on May 6 and loyal toasts were drunk to the 
King, ' the great patriot Mr. Pitt, and our worthy friends in 
England.' At New York on the King's birthday an ox was 
roasted whole, the quahty met at a public dinner, beer and 
grog were distributed to the populace, and a St. George's flag 
was shown with a large board inscribed ' George, EHtt and 
Liberty,' ' the word Pitt the most distinguished.' Several 
assembhes formally thanked Pitt, and statnes of him were 
erected at the public expense at Dedham in Massachosetts, 
Charleston, and New York.> In the first outbotat of joy at 
the repeal of the Stamp Act the Americans hardly noticed 
Pitt's failure to expunge from the Declaratory Act the ominons 
words implying that such taxation might be reimposed ; 
they passed over his own stem phrase about forbidding them 
to manufacture a hobnail or a horseshoe. 

Preoccupied as he was during this session by the over- 
whelming grievances of the Americans, Pitt did not forget the 
mistakes of the last Ministry in England. At the request of 
, Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, he came to second 
a motion for repealing the inquisitorial provisions of the cider 
tax, and by his advocacy persuaded the House to reverse its 

* There i» ft oopj of thii Knnon in the Chatham MSS., ' Dedicated to tho 
Rt. Hun. Williuu Pitt, Esq. ; all the Frwnda of Virtue md Patroiu of 
Freedom.' 

* T. HoIUb received eight oo^e* of Dr. Hayhew'i ' muter- lenaoii,' om 
of which be forwarded to Pitt. 

' See note at end of chapter on nme rtatoea of Pitt erected in Ameriok, 
with referenoM for detul* of the rej^dns^ 
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previooB decision. He abo took up the question of general 
warrants and search warrants which the abortive debates ot 
February 1764 had left in suspense.* On April 22, 1766, these 
warrants were declared illegal in cases of libel. But this April 33- 
restricted condemnation did not go far enough for Pitt : to ^' '""^ 
settle the question once for all, he moved that ' a general 
warrant for seizing and apprehending taty person or persons, 
being illegal except in cases provided for b; act of Parhament, 
is, if executed upon a member of this House, a breach of the 
privilege of this House,' a comprehensive resolution which 
protected the subject as well as the member of Parliament 
against the arbitrary exercise of aathority. In the debate 
Norton and other prerogative lawyers still quibbled on the 
liberty of the subject and exhibited a Westminster Hall inso- 
lence ; but the general feeling had much changed within two 
years, and even Grenville, in a wonderful spring-tide of Uberty, 
pledged himself to support Pitt. In a speech, of which it 
was said that ' no man ever rode a better-dressed horse, or 
brought him np to the object which made him snort, with 
more address than the rider did upon that occasion,' Pitt 
easily triumphed over all opposition to his motion. 

Twice Pitt thought it necessary to oppose the Ministry, 
once on their commercial reforms,* and again on his favourite 
militia, which had always been derided, if not feared, by 
Hardwicke and Newcastle and their school. Dowdeswell 
now refused to propose the necessary funds for it, and though 
Onslow, another lord of the Treasury, brought np the vote, 
it bad been severely cut down. Pitt was up in arms at once, April 17, 
and, by his threats to go to the farthest comer of the island to ^''''^■ 
overturn any ministers who were the enemies of the militia, 
forced them to propose the full amount needed for its estab- 
lishment.* Pitt indeed was not satisfied with the Ministry. 

■ See above, p. IflS. ■ See mbovs, p. 183. 

■ See Chatham Corr. ii, 412, and Walpole, Oeorge III. Walpole, though in- 
valuable for his reporta of Bpeeches, ia never to b« trotted in hia accoont of 
motives. HiecommentooPitt'eapeech, "This w*a all grimaoe: hsdidnotoara 
a jot about the militia.' ia ludictons. Another eyewitneM wrote that ' Pitt 
behaved ooblj in the mihtia busineH.' [Biitorieal JU88. Commiuien, ZIV, 
ii. 299.) 
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Tbey were an andistingiuBlied set of men to be rulers of a 
great nation and had not shown any capacity or initiative. 
Their greatest achievements for liberty had been dragged 
out of them by Pitt. Even where he could collaborate with 
them he felt little confidence in their sincerity, while the 
divergence of opinion on the parliamentary right of taxation 
cot very deep. The party complexion of the Ministry was, in 
his eyes, another nnpardonable defect. In the last great 
debate on the repeal of the Stamp Act be had made this plain. 
A few days before Grenville and Bedford had made an abject 
attempt to regain Bate's favoor and bad been haughtily re- 
pulsed, Bute telling them that he would not factiously oppose 
the King's ministers. Pitt rallied Grenville on this rebuff, of 
which, he said, ' a bird in the air ' had told him. Grenville 
retorted that another bird had reported Pitt's interviews with 
the King and Bute. But the Bute bugbear bad no more terrors 
for Pitt. Though unwilling to see Bute a minister be con- 
demned Grenville's persecution of Bute's relations and, much 
to the excitement of the quidnimcs, praised Bute as a man.^ 
Then, turning to the Whiga, he declared himself as ready to 
co-operate with the Tories as in the days of the war, when they 
had zealously supported his measures. 

In England [he said] there are two possible varieties of miniBtry. 
One consists of men in favour with the public, the other of men in 
favour at Court. I have come to the conclusion that a combinatioa 
of the two kinds would produce the best ministry. 

For these reasons Pitt steadily ignored Rockingham's 
renewed attempts to sound him for a place in the Ministry, 
all the more since they were made in the grudging and almost 
condescending ' tone of a minister, master of the Court and of 
the public : making opening to men who are seekers of offices 
and candidates for ministry ' ; and at last he sternly rephed 
that he was ' under an impossibihty of conferring upon the 

^ Pitt had been pleftaed nith Bute'* dedkntioD in the Hooae of Lords on 
Febrnary 6, that ' the King hiniMlf would not blune him or other lords for 
obeying the dictates of their coujoknce on important aSaiia of state ' (quoted 
in Bancroft). 
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mattei of administration witboat his Usjeety's commands.' * 
In a speech at the end of the session be laid down pabUcly the 
terms on which he could engage to take office. This speech is 
also memorable foi its solemn farewell to the House. When 
Pitt delivered it he seemed to hare a foreboding that he would 
not have many more opportonities of addressing those among 
whom for thirty years he had reigned sapreme. 

I am going [he said] on account of my health first to Bath and ^prii 2i, 
then to a place still farther oS. I know not when I shall return 1766. 
again to this House, but t wish, for the sake of our dear country, that 
aU our factions might cease. I could wish that a ministry might be 
fixed, such as the King should appoint and the pablic approve ; 
that in it men might be properly adapted to the employments t^ey 
are appointed to, and whose names are known in Burope, to convey 
an idea of dignity to this Government both at home and abroad. 
If ever I were again admitted, as I have been, into the Royal 
presence, it would be indepeadeut of any personal connection 
vhatsoever. 

Pitt was soon called apon to pat these doctrines into 
practice. A few days after be bad left for Bath, Giafton 
resigned office on the ground that without Pitt the administra- 
tion had no strength or solidity. ' Under him,' Grafton told 
the House of Lords, ' I should be willing to serve in any capacity, 
not only as a general officer, but as a pioneer ; and for bim I 
would take up the spade and mattock.' His place was filled 
by the Duke of Bichmond, another great-grandson of Charles II. 
But Nortbington, the Chancellor, saw that it would not do. 
He cavilled and growled at every measure brought before the 
Cabinet, and, when asked his opinion on the constitution for 
the new provinces in America, intimated to his colleagues that 
they were not fit to decide upon it. Finally he went to the 
King and advised him to send for Pitt. By this time Pitt's 
various offences had been wiped out in the royal breast by his 
' dutiful and handsome conduct in the summer,' when he had 
made allusion to his former intervievn with the King and bad 
declared for the abolition of factions. On July 8 George III 
wrote directly to him, desiring his thoughts on ' an able and 

» Chatham Con. ii, 387-402 ; 
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dignified ministry ' fonued on the principles of bis speech of 
April 24. Pitt at once answered the call, travelling to London 
post-haste from Burton Pynsent. On Joly II he arrived to 
accept once more the task of forming a ministry entirely 
according to his own ideas. 

Note on bobib Btatubb of Pitt in Amebica 

I. Only the base now remains of the Pitt Btatue erected at 
Dedham, Mass. {Mass. HitL Soc. Proc. 2nd series, iv, 298.) 

n. The New York statue was petitioned for by a meeting of 
citizens held at Bums's Coffee House on June 23, 1766. The 
marble statue representrng Pitt in a Roman toga was put up in 
WaU Street to the order of the Assembly on September 7, 1770. 
It had the following inscription on the base : 

' This statue of the Rt. Hon. Williani Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was 
elected as a public testimony of the grateful sense the colony of 
New York retains of the many eminent services he rendered to 
America, particularly in promoting the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
A.D. 1770.' 

In 1775 Borne English soldieiacDtoS the head andright hand of 
the statue. In 1863 the headless trunk was still standing at the 
comer of Franklin Street and West Brgidway (ibid. 292). 

ni. The House of Assembly oM^^tlarohna voted £1000 for 
a marble statue of Pitt to be erected in Charleston, because of ' the 
great veneration and respect they have for his person and the 
obligations they he under, in common with the rest of His Majesty's 
American subjects, as well for his services in general to his King and 
coimtry as for his noble, disinterested, and generous assistance 
towards obtaining the repeal of the Stamp Act.' Oarth, their 
agent in London, writing on July 9, 1766, says he has consulted Pitt 
on the sculptor : Roubiltac being dead, Wilton and Reid were the 
best sculptors left, and Pitt had chosen Wilton, who had recently 
finished the statue for Cork (see above, p. 121). On Hay 17, 177^ 
the statue arrived at Charleston in the Carolina packet, the owners 
having refused to charge freight for it. It was put up amidst pabUc 
rejoicings in the puhhc square, and in the evening a banquet was held 
at which forty-five toasts were given. In 1780 the right arm was ^ot 
off by a cannon ball from an English ship. In 1794 it was removed 
to make room for the traffic, and during removal was guillotined 
by some Franco-phil enthusiasts. In 1808 it was re-erected, 
and in 1881 restored and set up in the City Park. It seems to 
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have been a replica of the Cork statue. (Magaxine of American 
Hitlofy, vol. 8, pp.211«99., andseealaofrontiBpiece to Eimb&ll.) 

Winsor (' History of America,' vi, 109) mentions a portiiut 
of Pitt subscribed foi by a meeting held at Worce8t«i Court House. 
It was paint«d by Peele of Maryland from Wilton's statue. It 
is now in the House of Delej^tee at Richmond. 
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CHATHAM a HIMISTRT 



Now aee th&t noble Mid moft WTeieign nuMi, 
Like iweet belli juigled, ont ol tune and banh. 

SBAXiSFBAaB, HamUt, IH, I. 

I.— Thb Attempt at Union 

^ LuD-A-HBBOT ! going at sach a rate ! ' exclaimed honest 
Smith, one of Pitt's servants, when he met his master four miles 
oat of Harlborongh, driving hell-for-le&thet to London in 
obedience to the King's commands. To one in Pitt's frul 
health the pace was killing ; and he was already in a fevei when 
he arrived on Friday July 11. Long interviews with the King 
on Satorday and with Conway on Sunday made him worse. 
On Monday he was so ill that he left his friends the EoodB, 
with whom he had been staying in Hailey Street, and accepted 
a certain Charles Dingley's kindly offer of hia house at North 
End on Hampstead Heath, where the aii was cooler and more 
invigorating. Here on Wednesday Temple came to see him 
and disooss a renewed offer of the Treasury. Their talk, which 
was long and stormy, was began at North End House and 
continned daring an airing they took on the Heath in Pitt's 
coach. Temple was prepared to give np the pretensions to 
office of his brother George Or^viUe, with whom he was now 
closely aUied, bat for himself required eqaahty if not sape- 
riority to Pitt. He wanted a Treasury Board of his own 
choosing, a place for Lyttelton and a secretaryship of State for 
Oower, one of Bedford's adherents. Bat Pitt was resolved to 
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chooae his own nuniatiy : when it was formed he and Temple 
might go pari passu, bat not before. Lyttelton he contemp- 
tuously offered to console with a pension, he would not admit 
Gower as Secretary of State, and be refused to turn out all 
Rockingham's Treasury Board. Under such conditions ' I 
should go in like a child, to go out like a fool,' angrily ejacu- 
lated Temple, and went off next day to Stowe full of spite and 
jealousy, which be confided to the world in a bitter pamphlet 
compiled by two docile hacks. So ends Temple's political con- 
nection with Pitt, a connection thus savagely summed up by 
one of Pitt's supporters : ' Had he not fastened himself into 
Mr. Pitt's train, and acquired thereby such an interest in the 
great man, he might have crept oat of life with as Uttle notice 
as he crept in ; and gone off with no other degree of credit, than 
that of addii^ a single unit to the bills of mortality.' ^ But 
though the poUtical loss to Pitt was not great, he was deeply 
affected by the breach with his old companion. The qnarrel 
left him so ill and exhausted that for several days he could 
Bee nobody, and his wife had to hurry up from Somersetshire 
to nuise him back to strength. 

The plan upon which Pitt and the King were agreed was 
to form a ministry so comprehensive that no faction or party 
could claim a predominance. Their aims, no doubt, were 
different. George UI regarded the destruction of party as the 
means of acquiring uncontrolled power for the patriot king : 
Pitt, by abolishing faction, wished to unite all for the common 
task of forwarding his own national policy. This was no new 
ideal, but the one he had long struggled towards in the days 
of Walpole, Carteret, and the Pelhams.* In his previous 
ministries he had carried with him Tories as well as Whigs, 
but the experience of 1757 had taught him that even so he was 
powerless without Newcastle's organized votes. Now he hoped, 

' Tempte'B pampUet ma An STtquiry into Ae Conduct ef a latt St. Bon. 
Ctymmorter, written bj CotM ftnd Almoa, bat oonhuning details of private 
oonvenalioDS which oould only havo bsen known to Temple, This pamphlet 
WM ODiweRd in A ahort view . . . of a late St. Han. Commoner, and Staionahle 
Seftationi, to. Temple'* view wM eiao rettated in An Sxomination </ tit 
PrincifU* and Boatled Diiinttrtttediuu cj a iaU Bt. Hon. Qtntieman. 

* See vol i, pp. 128-B. 
Toi. n. P 
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by enlisting sapport from evoty section, to put bis Ministry 
on BO broad a basis that it woald no longer be dependent oa 
the good humour of the strongeet party leader. The time 
appeared ripe for such an expariment. Most of the qneBtiooa 
of principle which had lately divided parties seemed settled : 
the Stamp Act had been repealed ; the liberty of the subject 
bad been vindicated by the recent resolution on general 
warrants ; even the Peace of Paris could not now be upset, 
while the growing strength of the Bourbon Powers was becoming 
an almost unanswerable argument for Pitt's policy of a northern 
alliance. On the other hand problems had arisen for which the 
co-K)peiation of all good citizens was urgently needed. The 
affairs of the East India Company had to be regulated and 
their rights in conquered territory determined. The govern- 
ment of Canada was still unsettled, the affections of America 
not yet recovered. At home there was distress from bad har- 
vests, with general restlessness and discontent. Pitt hoped 
by another broad-bottom adminiatiatioa to inaugurate a 
period of repose and orderly reform as necessary to the country 
now as in Pelham's day after the Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

After Temple's refusal Pitt had little further difficulty in 
forming his Cabinet. Of the late ministers Conway, the 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department and North- 
ington alone were retained. Conway had warmly welcomed 
Pitt's opening on American policy and had always been anxious 
for a less esclosively Whig Ministry, and he was looked upon 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of his old associates. 
Northington, the friend of the King and of all ministries at the 
outset, was consoled for the loss of the Chancellorship by the 
Presidency of the Council, a pension and a lucrative reversion. 
Camden, the upholder of Hberty from the Bench, who had 
added another claim to Pitt's favour by making a ' divine ' ^ 
speech in the House of Lords against the pretended right to 
tax America, succeeded Northington as Lord Chancellor. 

I The epitiut wm Pitt'i. In thli deb«te Camden toand only four jotmg 
peer* to role with bim, and mnoh ridioole wu oaat on ' tbo popoUr jadge who 
■erioasly and bmutfidt joined in opinion with four boyi in oppoaitjoa to 125 
•eniiblo men' who npheld the Tight of taxation. {CaUiBlli Paptn, iii, 70.) 
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Grafton's derotion to Pitt was rewarded hj the offer of the 
Treasury, which he accepted after some demur. For Us own 
old post of Secretary of State for the Southern Department 
Pitt proposed Shelbume, whose views on America coincided 
with his own, and after some difficulty overcame the King's 
objection to the appointment. These five, with Pitt at their 
head, formed the Cabinet as he originally designed it. With 
such a cabinet Pitt had once more the prospect of ' agreeable 
conversations.' ^ ' If ever a cabinet,' wrote the French envoy 
to Choiseul, ' can hope for the rare privilege of unanimity, it is 
this, in which Pitt will see none but persons whose imagination 
he has subjugated, whose premature advancement is due to bia 
choice, whose expectations of permanent fortune rest on him 
alone.' ■ Apart from Pitt and Northington it was a singularly 
young cabinet, and was composed of men untrammelled by 
past traditions, full of hope and confidence in their great leader, 
and inspired by a genuine love of liberty. 

Its great weakness lay in the House of Conunons. Conway 
was amiable but weak ; he was no statesman and had none of 
the qualities of a leader. This would have mattered little had 
Pitt remained to lead him and the House. But this was not to 
be. To the surprise of his colleagues Pitt chose for himself the 
post of Lord Privy Seal, an ancient office of dignity, to which no 
active duties are attached." Bat on July 28, when the Cabinet 
went to St. James's to kiss hands, their surprise was turned 
to consternation. Grafton arrived to find Pitt in the Closet, 
and Camden and Northington outside holding an i^tated con- 
versation. Had Grafton heard, they asked, that Mr. Pitt was 
leaving the House of Commons by his own wish, and that an 
earldom had been conferred upon him ? No, answered Grafton, 
it was news to him ; and it came to him with as great a 

> See above, p, 123. ' Banoroft, iii, 223. 

■ The Bokr; of the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal wu £1 ,17G per uumm witii 
k dail; allowanoe of uiteen dishoB of moat, Thu perquiaita was, io occordanoe 
with the nau&l ouatom, oommuted for a paymeot of £4 « day. (See Reoord 
Office, King't Ifamini Book SS — Warraat to Treasury of Aagatt 11, 1766.) 
But Chatham waa not a good bai^aioer for himself. The Privy Seal ho 
■noceeded had enjoyed £4,000 a year iaat««d of under £3,000. {ChtUhtim M88. 
31, Dingley to Lady Chatham.} 

r * 
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shock as to the others. To sU of them the vhole ftrength of the 
Ministry seemed to depend on Pitt's presence in the Hoose of 
Commons : in the Lords he woald lose half hia power and all 
the popularity he owed to his greatest title, The Great Com* 
moner. They were interrupted in these gloomy reflections by 
the sudden appearance from the Closet of Pitt, who, without 
vouchsafing a word of explanation, told them that the measure 
was fixed and left them to make the best of it. Nest day the 
King wrote to Pitt that he had signed the warrant for his 
peerage in the full confidence ' that the Earl of Chatham will 
zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinotiona, 
and restoring that subordination to Government which can 
alone preserve that inestimable blessing. Liberty, from degener- 
ating into LicentiousnesB.' On July SO it was announced in 
the Gazette that William Pitt had been advanced to the 
dignities of a viscoont and earl of Great Britain by the titles of 
' Viscount Pitt of Burton Pyssent and Barl of Chatham in 
the county of Kent.' 

The forebodings of Chatham's Cabinet were not far wrong. 
The almost universal feeling about Lis change of s^le was 
conveyed to him in the blunt words of an old soldier wounded 
in hia wars : ' My lord,' wrote Major Cony from Bandon, near 
Cork, ' I will be plain and honest with you and t^ you numbers 
of the first people here are displeased at your accepting of a 
peerage, as you could not be more honourable than you ware.'* 
Pitt's enemies were not so gentle in their expression of dis- 
approval. The pension and the peerage to his wife were raked 
up once more ; all his personal characteristics : his goat, his 
love of pomp, his use of long words and of high-Bounding 
phrases, his occasional obscurity of language, his seclusion, his 
inheritances, were again cast in his teeth in hundreds of 
lampoons, squibs, pamphlets, pasquinades, epigrams, ribald 
puns and jests, satires, heroic and pastoral poems and carica- 
tures. The ghosts of Pulteney, Earl of Bath, the Duchess of 
Marlborough and Sir William Pynsent were raised to convict 
him of deserting his principles and betraying his country, ' I 
will not censure him, days one, ' for the avarice of a penaon 
' CAoOom MSS. 27 (OotoberSl, 1766). 
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nor the melancholy ambition of a title. These were objects 
vbich be perhaps looked up to, though the rest of the world 
thought them far beneath his acceptance.' 

Here dead to fame lies Patriot Will, 
Hia monument hia aeat, 

His title are hia epitaph 
Hia robea his winding sheet, 
sang another.* Burke wrote to Boekingham with malioioQS 
J07 from Dublin : ' there is still a twilight of popularity round 
the great peer, but it fades away every moment, and the 
people here, who, in general, only reflect back the impressions 
of London, are growing quite out of homoor with him.' Even 
his friends hung their heads. The poet Gray and Thomas 
HoUis the antiquarian reflected the disappointment of sober 
non-party men, and talked of him as ' totally lost in parchment 
and Butism ' ; the City, which had ordered illuminations to 
celebrate his return to power, countermanded them ; Frederic 
the Great lamented the loss of influence from his peerage. 
Choiseul likened him to Samson with his hair out ; his joy at 
his great adversary's mipopularity was only tempered by the 
fear that he might engage in provocative measures to restore 
himself in the people's favour.* 

This violent ebulhtion of malice and disappointment is 
one of the greatest tributes to the hold which the Great Com- 
moner had gained over the Imagination of the people. In the 
House of Commons he had championed their cause, and by 
accepting a peerage be was thought guilty of an act of desertion. 

' HsDf of these eSaaioiui are to be foond id 7Ac Ntvi FovnUing Boajiiki 
Jot Wit. A Otnwnt ColUctim of . . . Pitea (Loudon, ITflB) pnrporta to be m 
oomplete collection of Bqnibi both for sad *g&intt Chathun, the Utter TMtly 
preponderating. The following ii a ch&racteriitio ' AdTcrtixentent ' : 'Loat 
or AL'sUid ; Two onaoes and a half of Pojudaritj/ wrapp'd up in an old city 
addresB. WhoeTer ha« fouod the Mune and will bring it to Epbraim Diogle 
Dangle, at the laminated House near North End ifaall be rewarded with an 
old Black Mask, a pair of Old Crutchei and the Shoe part of an Old J ack Boot.' 
The collectian extends to 102 pagei of clooe print. Among Um pamphleta 
nay be noted : Pyntent'i Ohoet ; A Letttr from WiUiom, E. cf Bath in the 
Shades, to WiUiam, E. v] Chatham, at Court; A Viiidication <4 Om Coild*et cf 
the late Eight Hon. Commoner ; An ExaminaUon of the Principlti of a late Bight 
Bon. Genlieman. The British MuBcum also oontains many oaricattuea of thia 
period on Chatham and his peera^. 

1 Fitzmauiice, Shetburne, i, £g3. and Aff. Etr. Angl, Cor. Pal. 471, f. 3«. 
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The belief was nataral. The Hoase ot Gommons, thoi^b not a 
truly representative body, and liable to corraption, oonld, tmdet 
the sway of a great oiatoi like Fitt, shov considerable inde- 
pendence at times o( national crisis. The Hoose of Lords, on 
the other hand, in spite of the enormous infiaence of individual 
peers, had hardly more direct power than its present sncoessoi, 
while the secrecy of its conclaves enabled it to exercise less 
effect on public opinion than is possible to-day with its amply 
reported debates. By retiring ' to contemplate the tapestry ' 
Fitt not only lost prestige but also the power of imposing his 
will on the only branch of the legislature that could compete 
with tho power of the Crown. In the first session of his Ministry 
this was made manifest. When ha wanted to elicit the opinion 
of the Commons on high questions of policy and to guide them 
to a right conclusion he could no longer act for himselt but had 
to delegate the task to Becktord, who proved a poor substitate. 
Nevertheless Pitt judged this sacrifice of power and popu- 
larity to be necessary. He was still under the delusion that his 
most redoubtable foe was the old Whig oligarchy, whose strong- 
hold was in the Lords, smce Fox and the King had made the 
Whigs powerless m the Hoose of Conuuons. He may well have 
thought that Grafton and Shelbume, without enough experience 
to stand np against Newcastle and Bockingham, needed his 
help more than Conway. Had Temple represented him in the 
Lords he might still have attempted to guide the House ot 
Commons, for, when he saw Temple at North End Hoose, he 
does not seem to have said anything aboot taking a peerage.* 

> In ft aketoh of a minutiy in CAolAam ilS3. 74, obvioiiily dr»wti np dming 
the Rockinghun MiniBtrj, Pitt contemplated a third Socretu; of 8t«t«, 
apparently for America, and inteoded to lake Uie poet himoelf aa a oommooBr, 
The three secratenet in Ihii iketoh are thoa aUooated : Lord Shelbume, 
Northern Dep. j Duke o{ Richmond, Southern Dep. ; Mr. Pitt, Amerioan Dep. 
When he uw Temple, however, be had made np hii mind to take the Privj 
Seal (see OrenvilU Faptrt, iii, 267, 274}. Had he then leaolved to go to tiia 
HoDM of Lord*, Temple, vbo wee decr3ring Pitt's adminittration to all bia 
eonetpondente, vould certainly hare drawn attention to it in Uioae letter*. 
It was then no doubt ueaal for the Lord Priry Seat to be a peer. Bot, beeklet 
the unusual caae of « bishop holding the office in Queen Anna's reign. Sir 
Niobolas Bacon and Windebank, both commoner*, hadbelditnnderElitabeth. 
In more recent times Disraeli, Gladstone, and Hr. Balfour bave held the offiM 
wbUe in the Hoose of Commons. 
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Bat hie health, which was the seoood cooeideratioD, would 
not have allowed him to continue the experiment for many 
months. He had neither the mim£Bed serenity of a Falmeratou 
nor the inexhaustible vitality of a Gladstone ; and bad there 
been no other warnings, his prostration after the journey 
from Somersetshire must have shown Mm that be was no 
longer fit to take part in long and hotly contested debates 
while also responsible for the government of the country. 
Apart from all considerations of expediency, be was not in- 
different to the dignity of an earldom, which carried with 
it the right to call the King cousin and to kiss his cheek. The 
pomp and circumstance of ' thrones, dominations, princedoms ' 
had always appealed to his imagination ; and it seemed to him 
no mean privilege to share in the proud traditions of an aris- 
tocracy, to whom the nation owed the great charter of its 
Uberty, and whose descendants still formed the most public- 
spirited and capable governing class in Europe. The dignity 
of an earldom harmom'zed, too, with his conception of the place 
he was to hold in the Ministry and the government of the 
country. Burke's apostrophe to the ' Great Minister ... far 
above our view, . . . that rules and governs over all,' contained 
an element of truth in its bitter satire. Other ministers were 
to do the work of their departments ; the Earl of Chatham 
was to be Prime Minister, untroubled with details, but supreme. 
In the old days Pitt bad thundered against ' a sole minister,* 
whether called Walpole or Carteret. Bat then his grievance 
had been that the will of the nation was flouted. He himself 
meant to be as masterfol in administration as any Carteret, 
but withal to give the Grand Inquest of the nation an unfettered 
choice of the pobcy to be adopted. In spite of his peerage, 
and in spite of liis autocracy in the Cabinet, Pitt remained 
true to parliamentary government. In time he recovered the 
authority and prestige he for the moment lost ; and the great 
Earl of Chatham became almost as dear to Englishmen aa 
William Pitt, the Great Commoner. 

The rest of the Ministry was not so easy to compose as the 
Cabinet. In accepting the Treasoiy Grafton had made it a con- 
dition that Charles Townshend should be his Chancellor of the 
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Exoheqaei and bad insisted on this in spite of irsniingi 
from Chatham, who knew Townshend's unstable nature. 
Townshend's behavioor, when the offer was made to him, 
proved how right Chatham was ; as Paymaster he had a 
more laorative office, and first he would, then would not, accept 
the more exalted post ; at last he consented, and, before many 
weeks had passed, also obtained a seat in the Cabinet. !Ehd 
Bockingham Whigs proved a serious difficulty ; while nn- 
wilUng to recognise their claims as a party, Chatham was 
anxious to retain many of them as individuals. Bat Bocking- 
ham was not accommodating. Indignant at his own summary 
dismissal, he shut hia door in Chatham's face when the Piime 
Minister came to discuss arrangements with him. Though he 
encouraged Conway to remain in the Cabinet, Boddnghom 
regarded him as being there solely to represent the puty'B 
interests. Dowdeswell refused an offer of a place with scant 
courtesy ; ^ Burke kept out of the way to avoid an offer ; ' 
Charles Yorke once more resigned the post of Attomey-GeneraL 
Even those who took office in Aagost revolted in November 
because Chatham tamed out Lord Edgcombe, one of their 
number, to make room for Jack Shelley, a new adherent. The 
party then met at dinner at Lord Bockingham's and deputed 
Conway to ask for an explanation from Lord Chatham ' of the 
affronts put apon them ... to demand some satisfaction for 
the same, and to promise, npon these points being settled, firm 
and solid support.' ' On Chatham's answer, ' that he meant not 
to treat with any set of men as a party,' Portland, Scarbrough, 
Bessborough, Monson, Meredith, and even Pitt's old admirals, 
Saunders and Keppel, resigned in a body. Chatham was no 
more successful in securing representatives of the Bedford 
faction. Though he would not have Bodford'a relation Gower 

' The story thftt Chatham told DowdenrsU ui office wm open to him. 
If he choae. but tb»t he mult decide within • tew honn, i» disproved bj 
Dowdoawell's own acc'onat in Camadish DtbaUt, i, 580. . 

' Burke noed not have pat himielf out. (or Qutham woald not DDtertain 
Graftoo's suggestion that he should go to the Board of Trade, beoauae * hi* 
notions aud maiims of trade [are] unBonnd and repugnant to evei; tne 
pnociple of msnufacturo and commerce.' 

' T. Robinaon'BMemoiutdadf'reiti'ai'iJIf^S.). 
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03 Secretary of State, yet on the principle that he ■would ' make 
no exceptions to men, except so far as their own characters 
pointed it oat,' ^ he offered him the Admiralty.' Gower con- 
salted his chief, who, Uke Rockingham, wooJd not have his party 
split up. In October Chatham met Bedford at Bath and opened 
a fresh negotiation with him. Bedford bad no fault to find with 
Chatham's policy bat was not satisfied with the places offered 
to him, and, thoagh Chatham explained that on his ' concihating 
plan ' he could make no more vacancies, declined all oEBce on 
the ground that the offers to his party were insufficient ' for 
the weight and consideration they assume to themflelvea withoat 
vanity.' Next month, after the desertion of the Rockingham 
Whigs, Chatham again offered places to Gower, Weymouth, 
and Rigby. But in addition Bedford demanded a Garter for 
this man, a ' stick ' for that man, and a peerage for a third, 
with half a dozen other favours, to the di^^t of both Chatham 
and the King, who thereupon broke off the negotiation. 

The task which Chatham had set himself of picking and 
choosing the best men out of every party to form his Ministry 
was in any case almost impossible ; its only chance of success 
would have been by the exercise of extraordinary tact and 
conciUation ; and these were singularly lacking in his methods. 
In making his plans for the inclusion or exclusion of individuals 
be consulted nobody but the King. To all comers be spoke 
dictatorially of bis own power, of the King's confidence in him 
and of his conviction that he should never lose it. Thoagh 
fully aware, he said, of the run there was against him, he was 
entirely unaffected by it and boasted that faction would not 
shake the Closet or gain the public' As ' the great disposer ' 
of places he showed an arrogance which the haughty Whig 
lords were little inclined to brook from a new peer even of 

> Chatham Cott. iii, 56. 

* When Chfttbam csme into office, Egmont iMigned tha Adminltj beckote 
be could not bbide Chatbam's tuperioritj. The plaoe wM then offered to 
Gower and, 00 hiarefauJ, toSkUDden, whosooepted. WhenSkuadenrerigiied 
in N'oTomber with most of his Board, Sir £dw&id Hawke, another of Pitt's 
Ggbting admirali. was given the post. 

* Winstanley, Chalham and Ae.Whig Oppoeilioit, p. 66, and Kahon, v, 
Appendix p. xiL 
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Chatham's eminence. It -was noted by an enemy that ' the 
great oratorial hombogger of England/ when he took the air, 
drove ' in a gay and flaontlng equipage with foar brilliant oane- 
bearing valets behind.' ^ His frequent illnesses increased his 
irritability and by often making him invisible forced him to 
have recouise to letters where he showed to even less advantage. 
Thus in the main he tailed of his purpose. So far from uniting 
all parties on national objects he was obUged to patch up a 
Ministry by a distribution of pensions and reversions on an 
almost unprecedented scale : Northington and Camden were 
given lucrative expectations ; Ligonier and several others were 
pensioned as an indncement to give up their offices ; and, 
according to one unfriendly pamphleteer, ' the total of the 
expense of the present ministerial fabric as far as the ground 
floor' was £215,200.^ Of the Bockingham Whigs Conway 
alone adhered to him, but was always a hesitating follower ; 
of the Bedford and Grenville factions none. Besides his own 
personal followers, Grafton, Camden, Shelbume, Barr^,* the 
Ministry was almost entirely made up of ' King's Friends,' men 
of no distinguished capacity and of no pronounced views for 
the public beyond what the King enjoined upon them ; it was 

an administration checkered and speckled ; a piece of joinery crossly 
indented and whimsically dovetailed ; a cabinet variously inlaid ; 
a piece of diveraified mosaic ; a tesselated pavement without 
cement ; here a bit of black atone and there a bit of white ; patriots 
and courtiers, king's Mends and republicans ; whigs and tones ; 
treacherous friends and open enemies — 

so Burke described it in the speech which, however, also con- 
tained the noble tribute to Lord Chatham's ' great and celebrated 
name ; a name that keeps the name of this country respectable 
in every other on the globe 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Oentibus, et mnltum nostrae quod proderat urbL' 

» The Trial of Bngtand-aCCaro (1161). 

* Short Caiuidavtioiu upon •ome lole Bxlnordinarf Grout* (Loadoa, 1766). 

* Vue-Trounroi of Irelaod. 
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II. — Gbatbau's Faildbb 

Chatham had failed in his first object, of destroying faction, 
but, bad health been granted him, be might still have made 
good his boast in the House of Lords ' that he coold look the 
proudest comiection in the face.' While Chatham was well 
and about, George III for once in his Ufe allowed himself to be 
entirely guided by his minister ; and the Cabinet acted simply 
as Chatham's mouthpiece. The French envoy remarked that 
his colleagues paid him as much deference aa if be were the 
King, and that Conway's and Shelbome's language was a mere 
echo of his ; ^ the Prussian envoy gives a pictore of the members 
of the Cabinet waiting in an ante-chamber of the palace, while 
Chatham was in the Closet, and then, as he came oat, pressing 
roond him with pen and paper to take down his least com- 
mands.* Grafton was lost in admiration of his masterly 
exposition of foreign pohtics, and says they were all inspired to 
carry out his views ; even Charles Townshend was awed, and, 
walking home with Grafton after bis first Cabinet, exclaimed, 
< What inferior animals the test of as appear before Lord 
Chatham's transcendent superiority ! ' ■ Chatham soon had to 
retire to Bath to drink the waters, bat even there, with Camden 
and Nortbington in attendance, made his siok-bed the real seat 
of government. Grafton and the Beoretaries of State referred 
every question of importance to his decision ; and, thoagh the 
gout was crippling him in every limb, he still issued orders, 
saw newly appointed ambassadors, and sought confidential 
information from every qoarter.* 

The old fire, with which he used to kindle the spuit of all 
who went into his presence, still burned. When Sir James 
Gray, his old schoolfellow, came to see him, in doubt whether 
to accept the embassy to Spain, Chatham's words soon evoked 

■ AS. V.tT. Aiigl. Oct. P<i. 471. ff. 2, Xo. 

* Ruvilla, Piu und Buit, p. 114. ■ GrattoQ. MemoiTt, p. 105. 

* See his oorrespondenoe with Rochford, Huia Stuiley, snd Ujtchell In the 
Chatham Corr,, and hia letter* to uid from Shelbume Bud other Duaiatan 
there and in Fitzmaurioe. H« even pamped Honoe Walpolo oa the itate 
ol feeliug io Suit, whence he had lately returned. 
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' a tme zeal for the King's service and a cheerful and zealona 
attachment to the great bnaineBa with which he was charged.' * 
He showed the same care as in his last Ministry for the content- 
ment and efficiency of the services. To the old war minister 
the thunder of cannon was ' greatly preferable to a concert of 
music,' as he said in the gon-room of Portland Castle,' and the 
state of both army and navy gave him grave concern. He 
had loft the fleet superior to the united fleets of France and 
Spain, but after five years he found from a report drawn up fot 
him that the Bourbon allies had eighty-three ships ready and 
e^hteen more on the stocks, to England's sixty-two.' He told 
Bedford that the navy must be strengthened at oU costs, and 
took care to have admirals whom be could trust in charge of 
the Admiralty. He also took personal interest in the grievances 
of naval officers, corresponding directly on the subject with the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and chalking oat the lines of the 
proposed reforms.* The army, which at the end of the Seven 
Years' War he had left a well-tempered instrument, bad become 
blunted for want of discipline. In Ireland the * pernicious 
partiahties ' of members of Parhament governed the course of 
promotion : in England also politics had been allowed to 
interfere with appointments, and Lord Ligoniei had become 
too old to exercise proper authority as coomiander-iD-cbief. 
Much to his disappointment Chatham was unable to persuade 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst to take over the Irish command, for which 
he was well fitted ; bat he dismissed Lord Ligonier with a 
pension, which became another grievance in the eyes of hostile 
scribes, and appointed in bis stead the gallant Granby, whose 
service with Prince Ferdinand pointed him out as the man to 
restore order and discipline. 

Another of his first duties, as in 1756, was to considei the 

* Laiudoant Htmu MSS. F. 27. 

* Chatham MSS. 41 (W. Johiuon, September 22, 1T66). 

■ See sUtos in 1766 of Frenoh datj in Chatham MSS. 8S, Sp&Duh. iKi, 
03, «Jid EngliHh, ib'd. 79. 

* JftckMn to Cbatluun, Dewmber 26, 1706 (Chatham MES. 46); Challuuii 
to Jaokaon, Deoember 28 [Add. MSS. 0344, f. 14). Clutbiuu's propotal 
TU to give I: ft <Uy extn to hall.psy uptun* ftnd lieatcuftata. He lefuaed 
to ooDUder further lutormi laggeated bj JBckton, 'lest the bounty of the 
Hoow ahould Uil u ud perb*p* orenot the fint great point, the offiout.' 
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seriona ooadition of the civil popniation. Distress, doe to a 
succession of bad harvests, was again widespread, and in con- 
sequence riots of alarming violence were reported from many 
parts of the country.^ To increase the supply of com at home 
he authorized by Order in Council an embargo on all ships 
loaded with com for export, although com had not yet 
reached the price at which, under an act of 16 Charles II, this 
could legally be done. He justified this arbitrary action in 
legislating by proclamation on the ground that otherwise ' he 
should think himself guilty of neglectii^ the public safety.' * 
He was also argent with Shelbume to take stem measures 
against the riotr is, and pressed for the appointment of a special 
commiaaion with extraordinary powers, ' in order to make one 
example in each coonty, highly proper and even absolutely 
necessary for the support of any reverence to law and govern- 
ment and to strike immediate awe into offenders.' * In the 
case of Ireland he was prepared to make good his words to 
Newcastle that ' measures of power or force would not be 
proper ... to quiet the insurrections.' ' One of the chief 
evils of the Irish Government came from the custom adopted 
by lords-lieutenant of spending most of their term of office in 
England, leaving the administration to a corrupt set of under- 
takers. In appointing his friend Bristol lord-lieutenant Chat- 
ham therefore stipulated that he should reside continuously in 
Ireland.^ The Irish patriot Flood and hia party proposed 
to remedy other grievances by septennial parliaments, an 
Irish Habeas Corpus Act, the independence of the judges, and a 
reform of the pension list. Chatham sent for Flood and had 
another talk with him, and though he failed to satisfy Flood, 
of whom he bad no high opinion,^ he appears to have given 

> Mis. Boawwen, for exunpla, told him ot S.fiOO rioten derttojing nuOt 
BLnd other property ftt BadmintoD. iChatham MSS. 21.] 

^ Chatham waa too ill to attend the Cabinet irhioh adviaed the Order in 
Cooncil. but sent hia emphatic approval beforehand. He had (tated tha aame 
principles twcDty yeftn earlier, when hs ma in opposition (aee voL i, p. IIS). 

• Lantdoiont Boast MSS. P. 27. 

' See above, p. 160. 

' Bristol proved a broken reed. He draw the allowanoe (or hia eqnipage, 
but had not started two yean later, when he waa nipeiaeded by I.OTd Towusfaend 

with nimiJAr UlStTUOtioiUw 
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Bristol hia approval of obaoges so entirely in agreement vitfa 
his own views of justice and popular government.^ 

Foreign politics, however, absorbed most of bis energy 
daring the first five months of his Ministry. ' France iB still 
the object of my mind whenever thought calls me back to 
a world infatuated, bewitched,' wrote Fitt a month before ho 
was called from Somersetshire : and well he might. The 
Bonrbons seemed to have fully recovered their power, and the 
ooouterpoise of a northern aUiance was felt to be more than ever 
needed. Choiseul was babbling over with energy and full of 
schemes for wiping oat France's late homiliation. Since the 
peace he had taken over the Ministry of Marine, and, besides 
repairing the losses of the navy, had reformed the army and set 
the finances of the country on a sounder basis ; he had now once 
more returned to the Foreign Office and was making his presence 
felt everywhere. In America be had his secret agents reporting 
to him on the disaffection of the colonists and the best means 
of assisting them when the inevitable rebeUion should come.* 
He was setting the Corsicaus by the ears and preparing, on the 
first excose, to pounce down upon the island. He even medi- 
tated an invasion of England and sent spies to write exhaustive 
reports on landing-places and available sources of supply for an 
army marching to London.' Again, as in the last stage of bis 
negotiation with Fitt, he was using questions at issue between 
England and Spain as a lever against England. Spain was still 
haggling about the payment of a ransom for Manila, promised 
m 1762, and objecting to the English claim on the Falkland 
Islands, and even to the right of English ships to sail in the 
Pacific ; but the chief part in the negotiation on her behalf 
was being home by Choiseul. 

Chatham took the reins of foreign poUtios entirely into hia 

1 See Qntton. MtmoirM, pp. 157, 1S3. The Iiiah PuliameDt rtiU Uated. 
without re.eleotion, for k irhole reign. 

* See BknoToft. 

* In 17S7-8 Colonel Qnnt de BI&irGndy mi Mot to make ui esteniin 
tonr in the aouth of England ; in 1768 Lieat.-Colooel da B^ville wu MDt to 
mpplement hi* iaformktion. Copie* of ChoiMul'* initmotioDi to theM oftoen 
ftnd of thelt ekbonte report! oune into Clutluun'* pouewion and an now 
in Cluaham MSS. 86. See also Vrmtadunu of Bogal BUtorieal Som^ 
3nl miel, iT. 
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own hands. In Aognst 1766 he ordered an expedition under 
Captain Byron to set sail for the Falkland Islands and estabUsh 
cor claims there by actual possession.^ To secuie another base 
of operations against France and Spain in the West Indiea 
he directed that Fensacola, a port in Florida, which had been 
neglected since the Peace of Paris, should be strongly fortified ; 
plans were also considered for strengthening the Mediterranean 
fleet against the French designs in Corsica. On November 20 
and 22, 1766, Chatham bad long interviews with Guerchy, the 
French ambassador, and on the 28rd with the Spanish 
ambassador. Prince Masserano, on the Spanish pretensions. 
Gnerchy, who had never transacted business with him before, 
was immensely impressed by his frankness and simplicity. 
Chatham spoke to him 

as if he were haranguing the House of Commons . . . bnt though 
his periods were long they could not be taxed with prolixity, lor 
every sentence was clear and to the point. He speaka French 
perfectly, but sometimes searches for a word to be certain of con- 
veying his exact meaning . . . especially when his opimon difiers 
from mine . . . although he never leaves a doubt as to his own 
inteutions. 

In the first interview Chatham declared that his anxiety for 
the northern alliance arose purely from motives of defence, 
not aggression, and, when Querchy told him the Family Com- 
pact was also peaceful, asked why France did not induce her 
partner to respect honourable obUgations and desist from 
objecting to the Fnghsh right of sailing in the southern seas : 
' England would sooner,' he said, recalling a famous phrase of 
bis own,* ' consent to give up the Tower of London than 
abandon that right.' In the second interview he was equally 
pohte bnt more uncompromising, for in the interval he had 
seen a new proposal from Choisenl suggesting that both disputes 
with Spain should be submitted to the arbitration of France. 
From that moment, said Chatham, all idea of acconunodation 
by France he regarded as ' absolument Svanouie ' ; to both 
Guerchy and Masserano he made it plain that if the ransom 
were paid and the right of England to navigate in the southern 
' ChaUum MS8. 7ft. * 8« aboTs, p. 96. 
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seas were admitted be wonld be willing to desist from settling 
on the Falkland Islands. Choisenl was obviously frightened hj 
bis ambassador's reports and urged him to proom:^ Chatham's 
fall. Chatham's illness soon saved him that trouble : otherwise 
Choisenl would inevitably have yielded to Chatham a recogni- 
tion of rights which were only grudgingly conceded four years 
later on the threat of war.^ 

Ghoiseul would perhaps have yielded to Chatham's demand 
more readily in November, had it not been obvious by that time 
that the plan of a northern alliance with Prussia and Busaia 
was likely to miscarry. Ibis had been a darling object with 
Chatham since 1762 : he hod made it a condition in all his 
negotiations for office of I76S, 1765, and 1766, and, when he 
came to power, he at once set himself to brii^ it about. France 
then had not only Spain and Naples closely bound to her by 
treaty, but she could also still count on the Empress * and had 
Sweden in her pay ; England, thanks to Bute, was entirely 
isolated. But in the north Chatham saw ' a great clond of 
power, which should not be neglected ' : ' the first and main 
object of his Majesty's aim m all the northern courts,' wrote 
Chatham's Secretary of State, ' must be the entire overthrow of 
the French system.' ' Full of his scheme and over-confident 
in his power to overcome all objections, Chatham named 
Hans Stanley for a special mission to Frederic and Catherine of 
Bussia, without first discovering whether so pabUc an overture 
would be agreeable to them. The only result of the appoint- 
ment was the resignation in disgust of Macartney, the capable 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg, who had recently 
concluded a favourable commercial treaty ; the reception ao- 

1 For ui EnglJBb BODomit of thew interriewi uid the negotuttion geDenU; 
n« Lanidotme Boiue MSS. vol 30 (Shelbiune to BocMord, November 29, 
ITSS, uid other comapondenoe}. Dunnd'a and Qneroby'i report* to Choiwol 
on the interviawi of NoTember knd on their visir of Engliih poUtiot In the 
ktter hklf of 1766 ue contained in Aff. Etr. JugL Cor. Pol. 471. Both ths 
TCn gluh and Frenoh aoooimto refer to ChAthun'a phrue ' abBokuneot irknonia.' 
See &lao the Pniuiiui envo;'i report* in Pol. Corr, zxr. 

* The ftUiuioe irith the Bmpre*swmB,itiitrae,ttaeniraulng thin,bntitwM 
not ontil ChoiBeol** f*U that MmU Ihecew kUoired Joaepb li to go over from 
France to Pnuva. 

' Coawj to Qunnlng, Deoember IS, 1766. (loMdgiMie Stmie MB8. nL SOi> 
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corded to Chatham's overtures was so little propitions that 
Stanley himself never started on his mission. 

Fredeiio had long been aware of the English minister's 
anxiety to briiig about this alliance. In NoTember 1763 his 
envoy had reported a long conversation with Pitt, who had put 
forward his proposals with much foroe ; and more recently 
Sir Andrew Mitchell had returned to Berlin fresh from two 
interviews with the great man at Hayes. But Frederic was 
then maeh more interested in the question of the Polish snooes- 
sion than in the troubles of England with France. He had 
arranged with Bussia that on the nest vacancy of the throne 
of Poland they should set up a.candidste of their own in opposi- 
tion to a Saxon candidate bboked by the Empress. Pitt was 
wen aware of these plans, and, in talking to the Pmsdan envoy 
in 1768, bad tried to pecsaade him that the support o^ England 
would be very asefnl'to the northern courts, without, however, 
carrying much conviotioli to Frederio.^ Bate's desertion of 
him at the Peace of Paris had made an ineradicable impres- 
sion on Frederic's mind. When, therefore, Mitchell began 
sounding him on the object of Stanley's mission he was most 
discouraging. He had once, he said, been betrayed by Eng- 
land, and ' le chat 6chaud6 craint I'eau ti^de.' When be 
was told that he might now dismiss such fears, since his old 
friend Chatham was again in power, he replied that Chatham 
had hurt himself by his suspected alliance with Bute and bis 
peerage, and that, according to the accounts from London, the 
Ministry was not hkely to last long. Nor was he in the least 
impressed by Mitchell's representation of the danger to bim 
from the alliance between France and the Empress : on the 
contrary it seemed to him that an open alliance between him- 
Eelf and England would only excite the jealousy of those Powers 
and onite them more strictly than before. Frederic was in 
fact resolved to keep his hands free for the Polish business^ in 
which he knew that England's sapport would at best be only 
platonic. Moreover he needed peace to recover from the 
effects of the late devastating war, and had no mind to be 

' Michel's report to FrG<kric on thii conTenatioo iicootiiited id hii dispatch 

ol November S, 1763, (Prusuui Aiohives— Bep. 96—aroM-Brilannien 33 H.) 

VOL. n. Q 
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dragged into qoairels with IVsnce and Spain over a Manila 
ransom or some barren islands in the Soathem Paci£c. With 
Bnasia it was the same stoiy. Here also Pitt bad sounded the 
groond in a letter written in 1764 ' from an almost forgotten 
comer of Europe ' to the Bussian ambassador, Count 
Woronzow. In tliis letter he had spoken of the conrta of 
Berlin and St. Feteraborg as ' the asylum of Europe against 
the united ambitions of the Bourbon and Anstrian houses.' * 
But the bait had not taken. Catherine wae more profuse 
than Frederic in expressions of goodwill, but refased to enter 
into a treaty of alliance with England except on the terms 
of Enghah support in a war against Turkey and En^sh 
subsidies for the promotion of Basaian interesta in Sweden 
and Poland. This did not suit Chatham at all. He had 
laid it down as a cardinal principle not to pay subsidieB in 
time of peace, and would not buy Bnaaia's support by helping 
her designs on Turkey, with whom England was on excellent 
terms. 

By November 1766 Chatham had been forced to the con- 
viction that his most cherished project of a northern alliance 
was nnattamable, and be had to leave England as isolated as 
he found her. He was to some extent paying the pen^ty for 
Bnte'a desertion of Frederic in 1762, a desertion which colonred 
Prussian feelings towards England down to Bismarck's day : ■ 
bat even without this incentive to Frederic's ill-homoar it is 
doubtful if Chatham would have succeeded. Prussia and 
BosEiia were too much interested in Central Europe to be 
especially anxious for an alliance with a maritime Power that 
oonld give them no asmstance in their designs. Bat, thongh 
Frederic was right in refusing to entangle himself with the 
politics of Western Europe, he made the rebuff needless^ 
hard by a characteriBtio want of generosity in his oontemp- 
taouB allusions to his old confederate, for whom no praise was 
once too hi^. He sneeringly reotarked of Chatham's poli^ 
that England would not ea^y find allies for her guineas ; 
he ridiooled Chatham's proud bearing, oast doubt upon the 

1 Ohatltam HaS. 6 (dnft of a Icttoi in l-'raiuih). 
* 8m abare, p. 148- 
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realitj of his illnesses, and predicted with cynical onconcero 
his speedy fall.^ 

The strain of continned disappointment, of nnremitting 
labour and of prolonged gont was beginning to tell on Chatham. 
Signs of the nervous irritability whioh was soon to becload 
and overwhelm bis intellect were appearing. His extrava- 
gance and love of display became ahnost a mania. Though 
abstemious in his personal habits, he soon tan into debt by 
spending exorbitant sums on pompons equipages and vast 
trains of servants. Even his chDdren could not go to the 
seaside without fifteen servants to attend upon them.* With 
every fresh pohtieal disappointment his arrogance and 
impatience of opposition seemed to increase. On a mere 
suggestion from Conway that Lord Hillsboroiigh should be 
moved from the Board of Trade to the embassy at Madrid he 
wrote that ' this desultory step, unfixing the most critical 
office in the kingdom . . . has made no small impression on 
mj mind, and gives abundant room to think that I am not 
likely to be of use ' ; but only a few weeks later he allowed 
the same Lord Hillsborough to be transferred to the Post 
OfBce.* In the King's Speech, which be prepared,* he was 
thought to show too Httle appreciation of the constitution, 
whioh he had been wont to defend against arbitrary power, 
in his allusion to the embargo on wheat~-an act of ' royal 
authority . . . [taken] by and with the advice of my privy 
council . . . [in] the urgency of the necessity,' without a hint 
that an act of indemnity was necessary. 

Chatham was well enough to come to London for the session 
which opened on November 11, 1766. The new peer was intro- NoT«mber 
doced into the House of Lords by the Earl of Northington, "• ""*• 
President of the CouncQ, and the Earl of Bristol, Lord Lieutenant 

' For the Degotiaticni, see CftolAom Corr. toL Ui ; Pol. Corr. vol*, xxr, xxvi ; 
Tht BiKki^hamahire Fapen ; Lanadoume Htnut MSB. vola. 29, 30. 

' Aff. Sir. Angl. Corr. Pol. 471. t 177. 

' Lord HiUaborough hftd oppo«ed the Stamp Aot and declared himaelf 
for ' measures, not men,' ciroutDBtaaoea which no doubt iuflueDced Qiatham 
in appointing him First Lord of Trade on aooonnt of the close oomwotion of 
that office with America. Bis tranEfer to the offioe of Poetmaster is therefore 
oU the more diffioolt ot ezplanatico. 

* Uiihoii, V, Appendix, p. x. 
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of Iidand. Hia maiden speech to the aogoBt assembly, of 
vhich he was now a member, opened in bis most grandiose 
style. He was abnost overcome, be eaid, in addressing for 
the first time, from an nnaccQstomed place, the hereditary legis- 
lators of the reabn and those most knowing in the laws, and be 
could not look upon the throne without remembering that it 
bad jost been filled with Majesty and with all the tender virtnes 
that encompass Boyalty. He then took ap the defence of 
his embargo, which bad been attacked as at least requiring 
an act of indemnity by Mansfield and other speakers more 
often to be foand on the side of prerogative. ' My ooUeagues,' 
said he, ' as I was confined by indisposition, did me the signal 
honour of coming to the bedside of a sick man to ask his opinion. 
But, bad they not tbos condescended, I sbonld have taken 
up my bed and walked in order to have delivered that opinion 
at the CooncU Board.' ^ In defending this opinion be took 
a high line, quoting the words of Locke, ' that constitutional 
philosopher and Uberal statesman,' at the beginning of bis 
chapter on prerogative : ' If there cornea to be a qnestion between 
the executive power and the people about a thing claimed as 
prerogative, the tendency of the exercise of such a prerogative 
to the good or hurt of the people will easily decide that question.' * 
But in his impatience of an obviously factions opposition 
Chatham unfortunately used language which seemed to imply 
that the Ciown most be the sole judge of necessity in saob 
cases — a doctrine which in other circumstances be would have 
energetically repudiated ; bis chancellor, Camden, used the 
ill-judged phrase, ' a tyranny of forty days,' in excusing the 
Order in Council ; and in the other House bis friend Beckford 
roundly declared that in time of danger the Crown might 
dispense with the law. When the point was brought home 
to him Chatham yielded with a good grace to the reasonable 
demand for a bill of indemnity to cover the ministers who had 
advised as well as the subordinates who had carried oat the 
Deoember illegal Older. Nevertheless, when the bill came before the 
10. 1788. Lojja he was in no apologetic mood : ' When the people 

■ 8co JohnMui'i criticdnn on tiiia pwMp In Bomnll'i JoAmom (BMbMk 
Hill. IT, 317). * Loekc. Cm) QcntnmtM, U, xiv. 
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condemn me I shall tremble,' he aaid, ' bat I shall set my faoe 
against the proudest connection in the country.' Bicbmond, 
looking on this as a home-thrust against the Kockinghani 
Whiga, took it op with wannth : the nobility, he hoped, 
' would not be brow-beaten by an insolent minister,' to whose 
haughty treatment of individuals he made pointed allusion. 
Angry words followed on both sides, whereupon the House 
insisted that there shoold be no breach of the peace, and 
Chatham and Bichmond begged pardon. Of the two, says 
the French ambassador, Chatham, who answered Richmond 
with mingled coolness and severity, kept bis temper better ; * 
but it was not a glorious victory. Still more disastrous was 
it for Chatham that on the only two oooasionB that he appeared 
as a minister in the House of Lords it was in advocacy of an 
act of prerogative, requiring a more constitutional sanction 
than he was at first molined to concede. 



III.— Cbablbb Townbhbnd's Tbidufh 

During the interval between his two speeches in the HonHe 
of Lords Chatham had astonished the French ambassador 
by his clearness of mind and power of decision at the two 
interviews of November,* bat after his altercation with 
Bichmond he was never quite himself for the rest of his ministry. 
Once more he retired to Bath, and though for a few weeks 
longer he still conveyed his wishes to the Cabinet by letter, 
be was fast losing control : at length even the fitful flashes 
of his great spirit ceased. Then from the opposite quarter 
of the heavens arose Burke's other luminary, who, for his 
hour, became lord of the ascendant. Charles Townahend, 
said Burke, was the most brilliant man of his or any age. 
Quick as lightning to assimilate the contents of a book or 
the passing thoughts in other men's minds, possessing parts 
that seemed to create knowledge instead of searching for it, 

> Ag. Sir. ^nffl. Oor. Pol. 171. t 420. ■ 8m »Un, p. 223. 
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and wit so abondant that it seemed loss of time lot him to 
think, so STmpstbetio, withal, as to be beloved hj everyone 
he met, and at his best an orator whose charm and flow of 
langnage rivalled Pitt's, this trae ' child of the House ' was 
antronbled with principles or scruples.^ For a few months 
Townsbend blazed alone as a comet in the stormy sky of 
politics, but in those few months he jnstified Chatham's 
forebodings and was able to ondo all his work in two great 
branches of govermnent — America and the East Indies. 

' India,' wrote Chatham in 1773, ' teems with iniquities bo 
tank as to smell to earth and heaven. The reformation of 
them, if porsaed in a pore spirit of justice, might exalt the 
nation and endear the Bnglisb name throogh the world.' 
In the early days of his ministry he told Grafton India was the 
greatest of all subjects, according to his sense of great ; and 
when he returned to Bath at Christmas ' this transcendent 
object ' fixed bia thoughts and posaesBed his heart. In Governor 
Pitt's time, when the East India Company had only a few 
trading settlements in India, grave abases resulted from the 
absence of control over their agents and officials. The Treaty 
of Paris had made the Company the domiiunt power in India ; 
but it gave them no greater control over their own agents. 
Without European competitors these Company servants could 
trade on any terms they chose, and, exempt from customs 
themselves, undersold the natives, from whom they levied 
heavy customs duties. In trade disputes with native sub- 
jects they provided their own iniquitous form of justice, but 
proved themselves utterly incompetent to deal with powerful 
native princes. The misgovemment in Bengal had become 
so scandalous by 1764 that Lord Clive was onoe more sent 
out with plenary powers to redress abuses. He improved 
the pay of officials and forbade them to engage in private 
trade, and he quelled a matinoos spirit in the Company's 
troops. Bat these reforms were more than ooonterbalanced by 
the fresh inducement to peculation and oppresmon from the 
treaty he concluded with the Great Mogol, whereby the Company 

' For > iketoh of mi ovening pkMod witli Cbailea TownibHid, Me Knox** 
rtmwrlptlon of him in Sirlorital M83. Oommitaion, Varitnii, Ti tTfr-8I. 
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was to collect the levennes of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, and, 
after payment of a fixed tribata, to retain the balance. By this 
treaty the trading company saddenly became a great territorial 
power, with TevenaeB calcolated by Clive himself at orei 
£1,500,000,^ and exaggerated by popular mmoor to two or 
three times that amount. In Laadenhall Street this vast 
increase of revenue had the worst resolts. Contrary to the 
advice of the directors, who knew that many expenses of the war 
were still unpaid, and were not luanimoiiB in desiring the fresh 
reaponaibilities thrust upon them by CUve,' the proprietors 
of stock demanded large and immediate additions to their 
dividends. Prominent in the hungry crowd was the sinister 
figure of Pitt's old rival. Fox, now Lord Holland, who was 
dubbed ' Captain-general of the gamblers.' * East India stock 
rose and feU so rapidly with the varying prospect of a victory 
for the directors or the proprietors, that old men recalled the 
days of the South Sea Bubble, and the meetings of the Court 
of Proprietors attracted as much attention as those of 
Parhament. 

While the shareholders were quarrelling over the spoils, 
the general public were beginning to wonder why a few lucky 
proprietors of the East India Company shotdd have the 
exclusive enjoyment of such a windfall. Without the help of the 
King's ships and the King's men, the cost of which fell upon 
the ordinary taxpayer, the Company, so far from acquiring 
this fabulous wealth, would probably have been driven out of 
all its factories in India. It began even to be questioned 
whether, under its charters, this trading company was entitled 
to exercise dominion over a vast province. Clive himself 
felt doubts, and in 1765 had sent his agent Walsh to ascertain 
the Great Commoner's opinion. Walsh had oome upon Pitt 

■ Lamdotme Botut MSS. vol. 99. In 1769 he hul eBlim»ted them *t 
£2,000,000. (Seo kbore. p. 29.) 

- The leader of the an(i.lerntori>l party wu Chatham'* old friend SolinH^ 
onoe the patron, now the bitter lival of CUtb. 

' By Chatham'! landlord, Dinglej, who hoped that, when Fox reaobad 
Naples on hii travela, he would ' throw himaelt into the flamei of TeraTJni.' 
IChaikam MSS. 31.} During Pitt and Bate'i peaoe negotiationi he bad 
gambled heavily with hie Paymaater's balanoei. (See his ooRMpondenoe with 
Calcraft and Bigbj anent this in ChKAom MSS, 8$.) 
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in the lobby of the House of Commons, as he was getting into 
his overcoat, and had then bat a hurried conversation. Pitt 
expressed great friendship and admiration for Clive personally, 
bat hinted that his acquisitions were ' too vast ' and that the 
Company's proceedings in India were not satisfactory. In 
October 1766 Walsh had a longer interview at Bath with the 
Earl of Chatham, who, ' having,' said Walsh, ' a greatness in 
himself, which makes him feel and assert the great actions 
of others,* repeated his admiration for GUve, bat refased to 
pronounce a definite opinion on the Company's ri^t to claim 
territorial revenues, since 

the consideration tnuat of necessity come into Parliament ; that by 
the means of so many gentlemen coming from different parts of the 
kingdom and turning the subject different ways in Uieir minds, 
many new lights might be gathered ; . . . and that ministers 
could only interfere in preventing nnieaBonableness and oppresaiona 
on one side or the other. 

To Chatham the question whether the Company had a 
legal right to exercise territorial dominion and collect territorial 
revenues seemed a minor matter. There was much to be 
said on either side. From the general tenor of its charters 
the Company was undoubtedly looked upon as principally a 
trading concern. On the other hand Chatham noted that on 
several occasions the Company had been granted the right 
of holding ' lands, tenements and hereditaments,' ^ and in 
the two patents issaed by himself, in 1757 and 1758, it was 
empowered to retain as booty all conquests made solely by 
its own troops and to dispose of all fortresses and territories 
ceded by native powers.* Bnt such a vast accession of wealth 
and responsibility to the Company as the virtual government 
of three great provinces had never before been contemplated 
by himself or anybody else. High considerations of State 
policy and of the honour of England in her dealings with the 
natives were involved in this change, and in Chatham's eyes 

■ Id Chatliam M88. 99 ue ooplea of atl tite East India CompaoT'i 
ohuten. All the puugea in them relating in any way to penniaaicni to bold 
Uad, &a., an marked. 

* See above, p. 29. 
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these could not be treated merely on the basis of teehnicEil 
rights. The proper allocation of the new revenues was a 
question beset with difficulties : ' If the Crown is to seize them, 
through the medimn of a House of Commons, there is an end 
of the shadow of Uberty. English kings would become moguls, 
rich, splendid, weak ; gold would be, fatally, substituted in 
the place of trade, industry, liberty and virtae.' On the 
whole, be came to the conclusion, 

that there is in substantial justice a mixed right to the territoiial 
revenues between the State and the Company aa joint captors; 
the State equitably entitled to the larger share aa largest contributor 
in the acquisition by fleets and men. Nor can the Company's 
share when ascertained be considered as private property, but in 
trust for the public puiposes of India and the extension of trade ; 
never in any case to be portioned out in dividends to the extinction 
of the spirit of trade.* 

But, whatever may have been bis personal view of the solution, 
he felt that when the nation was faced with so grave and so new 
a duty as the government of India, it should not rest with 
himself or any ministers. True to his creed of trusting his 
countrymen, be thought the question should be examined 
calmly and deliberately by the ' Orand Inquest of the nation,' 
and the responsibility for the decision thus brought home to the 
whole people. He himself meant ' not to be a proposer of 
plaus, but as far as a seat in one House enables, an unbiased 
jndge of them.' As if to emphasize that the question was left 
to the unfettered judgment of Parliament, he chose not a 
member of the Cabinet but his friend Beckford, a private 
member, to call for the papers on which the House was to 
deliberate. 

It needed Chatham himself to carry through this bold 
experiment of entrusting the settlement of India to the 

> TbeM pMiBgea occur in let^n to Shelbunie of 1773, when Cbatluuii 
waa QO longer s minister, la the letl«n of 1767, nhea ths quostlon waa to 
the fore, he wu not sO explicit ; but he ftppoan to have eipluned thele Tiem 
deailj to Shelbume, who, in a dtbate of 1773, referred to them >■ whkt Lord 
Cbatbam ' intended to do for the nipport of the Compuiy, for the honoar 
of the Crown, and for the benefit of the putilio, when he wm lact in the King'i 
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onaided jadgment of Parliament. Bat in the early montliB 
of 1767, when the matter came op, be was too ill to leave 
Bath or even to explain himself clearly to the Cabinet. All 
be could do was to watch from a distance the upsetting of all 
his plans and express his growing indignation in incoherent 
letters. His colleagues could not understand his refusal to 
allow them to negotiate with the Company and tender advice 
to the House of Commons ; if he had explained his own guiding 
principles they might hare been able to carry them out ; but he 
wrapped himself in mystery, and even the dark hints he let 
drop were generally addressed to Beckford. As an inevitable 
result of this oscertamty about bis policy the petty or inter* 
ested views of other men had tree play. The Wh^p, as inter* 
preted by the goi^ous eloquence of Burke, could see nothing 
bat an attack on the sacred ark of property in any inter- 
ference with the Company's rights : Grenville waa willing 
to obtain money for the pubUo from India, but characteris- 
tically thought the only question involved was one of law. 
Vhe stockholders, flown with insolence since their recent 
prosperity, took a high line and refused any terms to the 
public except as a price for an extenmon of their charts:. 
In the House of Commons the etookholdera had many friends, 
among them Charles Townshend, who ^owed Grafton and 
Sbelbume to have solenm interviews with the directors, but 
took the real business entirely into his own hands. Townshend 
had no high conceptions of State poUcy and was sapremely 
indifferent to the question of right as between the Crown and 
the Company : but his responsiveness to popular feeling 
taught him that the public expected something out of the 
Bengal revenues, and he proceeded to obtain it in the manner 
least disagreeable to his friends in Leadenholl Street. He 
damped down Beckford's inquiry on the plea that he was 
making a private arrangement with the Company. This was 
the method condemned beyond all others by Chatham : ' the 
whole becomes a force,' he moaned, ' and the Ministry a 
ridiculous phantom . . . not by the force of factions from 
without, but from a certain infelicity (I think incarable), 
which ferments and sours ... the councils of His Majesty's 
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servants.' Bat Cbatbam lay impotent at Bath ; and Tovn- 
Bbend rioted onabashed. His BpeecheH, epatkling witb -wit, 
observation and buffoonery, caogbt every passing mood of a 
Hoose only too ready to submit to tbe easy sway of their 
own spoilt child after years of sabjection to an nnbeodisg 
master, before vbom they qaaked : he never pleased more 
than on the occasion when, supremely elated by a bottle or two 
of champagne, he came down to the House full of naughtiness 
to mimic and ridicule his colleagues, to deny all his previous 
convictions, and to cast contempt even on his own ofSoe.' * 
By his bargain with the directors the Company retained all 
their old privileges and were left in nndistorbed enjoyment of 
the new revenues, in oonsideiatioQ of a trifling payment to the 
public and a restraint imposed on excessive dividends. ' The 
proposal,' Chatham vainly told a friend, ' . . . deserves the 
highest disapprobation of Parliament. ... It barters away in 
effect the great right and interest of the nation (which if duly 
and wisely assarted would have brought effectual relief} for the 
convenience of the present minute.' ' But Townshend was 
now the master. No inquiry, such as Chatham had demanded, 
was held on the state of India, no abases were redressed, and 
no conditions were attached to ensure the good government of 
the new provmces. 

Chatham's anxiety was equally great to enlist tbe 
co-operation of Parliament when troubles broke out afresh 
in America. There the colonists had soon begun to cool from 
their enthusiasm over the repeal of tbe Stamp Act, They 
were still, they discovered, liable to be taxed under the 
Declaratory Act, and were subject to vexatious billeting 
charges by a badly drafted mutiny act of Granville's Ministry ; 
Governor Bernard's arrogant language in ' requiring ' instead 
of ' recommending ' compensation for sufferers in the Stamp 
Act riots set New England aflame. Several assemblies refused 
to obey the mutiny act, some coupled a vote of amnesty for 

■ W&lpole {Memoirt) has s biilliant dewiiptiMi of Townthend'! ' obampagos 
speech.' which (or dayfl wm the Iklk of th» toira. 

■ From n paper endomd ' E*at IndisB. Iiord Chsthun'a own ' in FTtlfma» 
M8S^ OrutB Park. 
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rioters with compens&tioa foi their yictims: but the most 
serioaa gymptom of changed feeling vaa a petition drawn 
Dp by the New York merohanta against the trade Byetem, that 
' fixed star ' of parliamentary authority. ' It is a literal 
truth to say that the Stamp Act, of most unhappy memory, 
has frightened these irritable and ombrageoos people quite out 
of their senses,' wrote Chatham, when he heard of these pro- 
ceedings ; ' . . . a spirit of infatuation has taken possession of 
New York ; their disobedience . . . will jttstljf create a great 
ferment here, open a fair field to the atraigners of America, 
and leave no room to any to say a word in their defence.' 
But again he wished all the oircomstanoes to be submitted to 
the calm deliberation of the Honse. He wonld not allow the 
merchants' petition ' to be smothered in the hands of the 
King's servants,' or the report of Franklin, governor of New 
Jersey, to be garbled, since ' the words proposed to be omitted 
contain the declared sentiments of the people there, not the 
mere opinion of the governor.' * ' His Majesty,' he declared, 
' mast be founded in, and strengthened by, the sense of bis 
grand council with regard to whatever steps shall be found 
necessary to be taken in this most unfortonate bnsioess.' 

Shelbume, the secretary responsible for America, consulted 
Chatham on every dispatch he wrote, and was all for a con- 
ciliatory policy with the umbrageous people. He prepared 
a less vexatious mutiny bill, and proposed moving the troops 
from the towns, where they were not needed, to the Indian 
border, where they wonld be useful ; he met the English demand 
tor an American contribution to military charges by obtaining 
better returns from the King's American quitrents ; he refused 
to cut off the old colonists from the West by extending the 
Canadian boundary to the Missis3ippi,as Orenville had proposed ; 
and in drafting a constitution for Canada went on the assump- 
tion that the King intended to govern his new subjects ' not 
with the rough hand of a conqueror, but in the true spirit of a 
lawful sovereign.' ^ But he was alone against the rest of the 
Cabinet. They were once more carried off their feet by 
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TownBhend, who had do notion whatever of waiting for the calm 
deliberations of the Hoose, bat at the earliest moment took ap 
a position that destroyed all chance of oonciliation in America. 
On January 26, 1767, on the vote for the army, Gienvillehad 
asked that the colonies shonld pay the £400,000 required for the 
troops quartered in America. Certainly, answered Townflhend ; 
and thoogh personally he regarded the distinction between 
external and internal taxation as ' an ecstasy of madness,' 
he even engaged to £nd the money from external taxation, 
to which Chatham and the Americans coold offer no logical 
objection. The House, now again in full possession of the 
prejudices, which it had discarded for a few weeks at the Great 
Commoner's bidding, roared with delighted approval, whereat 
Townshend repeated his pledge. The opportunity soon came. 
On the budget the land tax was proposed at the war figure of 
is. in the pound. Both the Rockin^am Whigs and Grenville's 
faction, who had recently been in ofBce, knew that, with so 
much debt outstanding, this could not jostifiably be reduced ; 
but the opportimity of damaging Chatham and earning popu- 
larity with the country gentlemen on the eve of a general 
election was too good to be missed. Sir George Savile, alone 
among the Whigs, protested against this mean trick ; the 
second Lord Hardwicke was also uneasy, but consoled himself 
by ' a bit of the Opera.' ^ The only doubt was, which of the 
two parties should gain the credit for the reduction : in 
the end the Whig DowdesweU outwitted Grenville, and, on 
February 27, carried the proposal to levy only 8». with the 
support of some members of the Ministiy.* It was the first 
important defeat any government had suffered in the Honae 
of Commons since the days of Bir Bobert Walpole. The 
revenue was so straitened that every means had to be taken to 
provide funds. Chatham's Pay Office accounts, which were 
still unaudited, were hurriedly made up, and his outstand- 
ing balance of some £90,000 brought into the Treasnry.' 

< See Rockingham, Memoirs, ii, 34r-8. 

' George Cooke, vho wM ' pigging ' it wiUi Lord North kt the PayioMtei'i 
OffiOD. wu one of these. He aitenrMd* lent a whining apologf to Qwthun. 
■ S«a ChaOam Corr. iu. 239, ud toL 1. p. 154. 
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Other more heroic meaBuree had to be cootriTed, bat not 
before Chatham bad made one desperate efiott to reassert 
bimaelf. 

From December 1766 to the following Febmarj Chatham 
had remained at Bath, and, though etill eonsolted bj the 
Cabinet, w&a incapable of giving any dear directions, and 
seemed to justify Burke's desoription of him, ' lying on his 
back and talking fustian.' In the middle of February he 
gathered himself together for the start to London, but at 
Marlborough, the end of the first sti^, was taken so ill that 
he went to bed and could not leave his lodging for ten days. 
The old Castle Inn at Marlborough^ was all of a bustle doring 
this time : most of the rooms were taken up by the great 
earl and his retinae, and the gossips even said that the inn- 
servants had for the nonoo to don hia blue and silver livery ; 
horsemen with messages on affairs of State kept coming and 
going at all hours of the day and night. The Doke of Grafton 
himself offered to ride down post to Martborou^, bat Chatham 
was too ill to see him. At last he was able to start again and 
arrived in town on March S ; he at once wrote ' to lay himself 
with all daty and submission at the King's feet and to pour out a 
heart overflowing with the most reverential and warm sense of 
His Majesty's infinite condescension.' He still felt too nnwell 
* to attend hia Majesty's most gracious presence,' but he showed 
a faint flicker of spirit at Townshend's insubordination. He 
had not needed the hints of an anonymous ' admirer ' that 
Townshend was ' betraying him every hour,' or the faithful 
Dingey's description of him as ' a second Lord Holland, I 
fear more false as he is more capable of deluding '; * for his 
threats to tax America and his mismanagement of the Indian 
qaestion, Chatham's ' transcendent object,' spoke for them- 
selves. BegardiEig him as incurable, Chatham offered his port 

1 Thii noble building wm origmftlfy built fat the EmI of HertloKl by Inigo 
Jones. On the uioient Biitiih mound in ilc gnraodi Thomaon wrota part of 
T\t 8ta*o>u. It had leoentlj beoome an inn and remained K> a* Icmg ■■ the 
ooaohing days lasted. In 1843, when the introdaotion of nilmy* had radaoed 
it« custom, the bnilding wai pat on the market aod bought foe the dm of Uad- 
IxKtwgh College, an institution forwhlob the anthor li MpMfaJlf boond to pr^. 

> CAoIAom U3S. 67 and 31. 
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of Chancellor of the Exchequer to Lord North. But North 
felt himeelf more comfortable on hia ' tmckle bed ' with Cooke 
and refoaed the offer. After this brief attempt to exercise 
authority Chatham relapsed into absolute seclusion at North 
End. Townahend, made more oatrftgeoas by the offer to 
North and its refusal, had now no one to gainsay him. 

On May 18, 1767, he brought forward bis American proposals. 
Instead of an exbaastiTe investigation by Parliament 
of the grievanoes as well as the misdeeds of the discon- 
tented colonists, which was Chatham's pohoy, he punished ' 
without inquiry. Massachusetts, New Jersey and Bhode 
Island, whose offences had been comparatively trivial, were let 
off with milder penalties, but New York, the chief offender, 
was forbidden to pass any acts of its own until the vexations 
mutiny act of the imperial Parhament had been complied with. 
Next, to supply the deficiency on the English land tax and to 
redeem his promise to find a revenue in America, he lighted upon 
an ingenious method whereby he also helped his friends on the 
East India Company. All tea shipped to America had first to 
pay duty in England, and this was so heavy that the East 
India Company, who had the monopoly of the trade, found 
that the Americans preferred to smuggle theirs bora the Dutch.^ 
Townsbend accordingly proposed that tea and some otha 
articles sent to America should have no customs charged in 
England, but be liable to a lower tax in America : English 
custom-house officers were to be sent over to levy this tax 
and prevent smuggling, and the proceeds, estimated at a 
beggarly £35,000, were to be used for paying the civil govern- 
ment in America. Por this paltry sum the whole system of trade 
regulations, to which no serious objection hod yet been raised, 
was to be jeopardized. These regulations had been accepted 
for the reasons given by Chatham ; but customs duties im- 
posed by Parhament solely on the Americans and levied by 
English custom-house officials on American soil, though lower 
than those formerly imposed in England and though veiled by 
their ingenious author under the name of external taxes, were 

' 8ae proposal! of the direoton of the Eait India Company to the Cabinet 
on January S, 1767. {ChMam Can. iii, lU.) 
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ae objectionable in principle as the Stamp Act itself. Grenville 
was overjoyed : he bad legained all be bad lost the pierioiia 
year. Burke and Dowdeswell made some faint attempt at 
modification, Conway a fntile effort to oppose bis headstrong 
colleague, and Beckford uttered the only viae word in the 
debate : ' Do like the beat of physicians : heal the disease by 
doing nothing.' ' But nobody minded Beckford. The House, 
delighted to vent its rage on iDSoIent provincials, and lulled 
to security by the blessed word ' external,' voted Townsbend'a 
proposals with enthusiasm. A few months later Townshend, 
the brilliant artificer of ruin, died, bavii^ put the final toncbeB 
to his design. 



IV.— Thh Tbaoio Closh 

When this fatal vote was given, Chatham was past oaring, 
hardly knew, perhaps, what was occurring in the world of 
politics. From the date of his return to London in Febmaiy 
he grew gradually worse. In April be bad been seen in his 
chariot ' looking very grave and sadly,' and with a servant 
sitting by him, ' as if they wonld not let him go out by himself, 
for be certainly does not like the company of servants.' * For 
more than a year afterwuds he rarely appeared outside the 
house, wonld hardly see anybody, could write no letters, became 
thin and emaciated, and showed all the signs of mental disorder. 
When the conversation tamed on indifferent subjects be often 
appeared sane and rational, and in his airings abroad was 
thought to look untroubled with gout. But the mere snggestion 
of business set his mind ajar. Under a power of attorney 
drawn np in August 1767 he committed the care of his private 
affairs entirely to Lady Chatham. In vain the King, Shelbomd 

1 Id April be had mitten to Chsthsm qnoting Dr. S^drnhMU** motto, 
' Nihil boieiido qiuuitam femt,' «id aiding ^ nobll of troops froin tba old 
provincea of Amerioa. where they were not wanted and wen the oaoae of 
anger, hatred and malioe. {Chatliam Corr. iii, 261.) 

* OnnviSt Papen, W, 8. 
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and Grafton all inote to him in torn, imploring an interview 
or his opinion by letter on public affairs : he could only answer, 
in Lady Chatham's hand, that he was totally incapable of 
giving advice or seeing anybody. At the beginning of Jane 
1767, after reiterated commands from the King, who told 
him, ' your duty and affection for my person, your own honour, 
call on you to make an effort,' he agreed to a five minutes' 
conversation with Grafton. But the effort was useless. 
Grafton, prepared to find him very ill, found hirn far worse 
than he had imagined : ' bis nerves and spirits were affected 
to a dreadful degree : and the sight of his great mind bowed 
down and thus weakened by disorder . . . [made] the inters 
view truly painful.' Grafton had come to ask advice on the 
growing disunion of the Ministry, with Townsbeud, Conway, 
and Shelbume always at odds ; but Chatham could hardly 
be got to understand what he said or offer any suggestion 
beyond begging Grafton to remain at his post. During 
his long illness Chatham would sometimes sit for days in a 
httle room on the top story at North End, resting his hands 
on a table and leaning bis bead upon them. He could not 
suffer even his wife to be long in the room and hardly spoke 
to her : if he wanted anything be knocked with his stick, and 
so sparing of words had the great orator become that he 
dismissed his attendants by a sign instead of by word. Hia 
meals were not brongbt into the room, but left in a hatch * 
outside : this he opened when the servant had gone, and, after 
he had taken food, replaced the dishes. At other times he 
was seized with strange and uncontrollable degires. In April 
1767 he persuaded the long-suffering Dingley to agree to an 
addition of thirty-four bedrooms to North End House and to 
plans for acquiring every building that interfered with the 
view.^ In May nothing would satisfy him but to buy back 
Hayes, which he had sold only the year before to Thomas 
W^pole. He bad an invalid's fancy that he would never 
be restored to health until he breathed once more the air 
of Hayes. At first Walpole refused to sell, saying that Hayes 

' This hatoh ii atill to be leen ki tbs wkll of Chfttluun'i rooni kt North 
End Hoaw. ' OlutiuM MSB. 31. 

VOL. IL A 
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had become a part of himselt, but offered to let Chatham live 
there for a year. No, this would not do : Chatham declared 
he must possess the house as owner and could hve there on no 
other terms. At last, after entreaties from Lady Chatham 
and from Lord Camden, who told Walpole he would incur a 
grave responsibility if he refused what might restore health to 
the great statesman, Walpole yielded, and by Christmas 1767 
Hayes was once more ready for its old master.^ 

The ailment from which Chatham saEFered was diffused 
gout, probably complicated with Bright's disease. In the weak 
physical state to which this reduced him, his nervous system, 
akeady overwrought by excessive labours, temporarily became 
utterly deranged ; and the prolonged fits of mental depression 
to which he had often been subject were now interrupted by 
attacks of excitement bordering on insanity. In the family 
there was undoubtedly a strain of madness : the grandfather 
showed it in his uncontrollable fits of savage fury, Chatham's 
brother and two of his sisters by abnormal passions or ab- 
normal violence. Chatham probably saved himself from more 
such attacks only by extraordinary self-oontrol and constant 
abstemiousness. Unfortunately at this crisis he committed 
the care of his health to a new physician. Dr. Addington, 
hitherto known chiefly as a mad-dootor and spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as a mere empiric. Nothing could shake 
the confidence felt in him by both Lord and Lady Chatham. - 
The King urged Chatham almost affectionately to consult one 
of his own physicians, but, ' sank as his health was,' Lord 
Chatham humbly submitted to his Majesty ' that his entire 
confidence is placed in Dr. Addington . . . and implores that 
he may be allowed still to porsne his direction without the 
intervention of another physician.' Addington's treatment 
of his patient would certainly not be approved by the faoolty 
to-day. A sparse meat diet, very little alcohol, fresh air, and 
a warm, dry climate in the winter would now be recommraded 

' Walpole did not Ume by bii good-nalun. In June 1760 he p^ £11,760 
lor BsTea, and in March 1768 Chatham had to paj him £17,400 for the Mtno 
property. (See duil^am MSB. SI (Nnthall'a letters), alio ChaAoM MSS. 61 
for Walpole'a letten oa Uie tnbject, kad ClutliaM Corr. iii, £89-02.) 
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for his ailments ; and this was the regimen which Chatham 
had been wont to impose on himself, for he loved fresh air, 
was temperate at table, and deUghted in horse-exeroise. 
Addington's treatment was almost exactly the opposite. 
' My lord, I hope, goes on with animal food for dinner and 
abates not of his wine. I cannot recommend exercise in the 
air at present,' he writes to Lady Chatham. 

I am very glad [runs another letter] my lord has begun to drink 
old Hock ; I own I wish him to double hia quantity of Hock for 
dinner, i.e. to drink two glasses of plain Hock and two glasses of 
red. port every day over and above the Madeira which he drinks 
unmised with water and over and above the Port which is taken in 



Addington's chief object was to indace fits of the goat : amidst 
mncb jargon about the fluid and solid states of the body he 
talks of the gout's ' friendly visits ' and congratulates hia 
patient ' on its first faint appearance, the prelude of the long 
wished-for fit.' The effect of his treatment was to make 
Chatham's whole system more rather than less liable to gouty 
attacks, and to keep him more often and for longer periods 
prostrate than was the case before he undertook his cure.* 
With such a physician the wonder is that Chatham ever 
recovered his faculties or even survived. That he Uved to 
be himself again, England owes to the noble woman who was 
his wife. In the days of their happy courtship she had told 
him, ' I am not so mnch my own as I am yonrs.' These were 
no doting woman's words. When he was master of his fate 

' Aa uutruotive mdelight on the oapsoitj for eating, in rich oirdes of 
the time, in afforded by a, lemork in ona of Tempte'a letten : ' N.B. I oui 
eat 2 platefulls of mutton uid 4 of Bott Beet bendea other Trifles »t one me»I I 
A good Englisli stomach of 64.' {ChaiAam MS3. 03.) 

* Some valuable auggeatioiu on Chatfiam'a illness are dne to Dr. B. 0. 
Moon, who kindlj examined somo of Addington's voluminous oorrespondenoe 
with the Pitt family in CSallMm MSS. 16 and 16. The late Sir Andrew 
Clark gave Lord Fitemanrioe an opniim of Chatham's illness, which 
agrees with thiaaooount. (See Fitimaarioe, SMburnt, i, 332 ncU.) The only 
Boasible suggestion Addington appears to have made is that the looal dootor 
should not be allowed to sleep every night in the hoose, m ' it may be the 
means of nourishing and prolonging the hypoohoDdriacal part of (he disorder, 
and oaa do no good.' 
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she let him lead, for abe knew him to be a leader. Bat wbea 
the darkness came over his soul, she instantly rose to the needs 
of her husband and herself, their children, and their country. 
She showed berseU to be what Coutts the banker declared of 
her, ' the cleverest man of her time in poUtics and business ' ; 
and when she had to teach upon afiairs of State showed dis- 
cretion worthy of Chatham himself.^ She wrote her husband's 
letters, managed his affairs, brought up his children as he 
would have brought them up, and spent on him all the patience 
and love, without which his terrible affliction could never 
have been soothed away. Few women have had to faoe 
such a task with so little help aa hers. The brothers, 
Lord Temple and George Gienville, to whom she m%ht 
have looked for help, were hopelessly at variance with 
her lord ; her own dignity as Lord Chatham's wife forbade 
her consentii^ to the reconciliation whiob Lord Temple 
offered, for fear of seeming disloyalty to the hoahand whose 
illness, she beheved, was partly due to the breach. Temple's 
kind words wrung from her heart one cry of complaint for 
' all the grievous wounds that have been given to every part 
of my happiness,' and the admission that, were she the single 
sufferer, the seeing him ' would be a halm that would can 
her affliction.' * But otherwise not a word of repining escaped 
her in those anxious months of watching over the darkened 
mind and wasted body of him she loved. 

Chatham remained titular Lord Privy Seal until October 
1768, but never more exercised ministerial functions after his sad 
journey from Bath in February 1767. BGa frienda Shelbume, 
Camden and Grafton remained faithful to him, if not to his 
ideas, and carried on the Uiniatry as best they could. But 
changes could not be avoided. In September 1767, after 
TowDshend's sudden death. North, the ' King's Friend,' made 
no further difficulty about taking the Exchequer ; at the end of 
the year the Bedforda, now also tamed into ' King's Friends,' 

> After ChAthAm's dMtli she wrote to Shelbume that the felt bonitd in 
honour not to divulge uiytbing ' irbich the a»d oiroutnatuioes of m; Ixwd'a lib 
m&7 bare pat into mj buids.' (Zaiudaunw Hoiu« M33. P. 27.) 

* See A Bomewliftt oiyptio oomipondaiioB between Temple and 1^47 
ChaOiaminApiil-HarlTeS. {OrtnvOUPaptrt.kr.UO-itiM-M.) 
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c&me in as an undivided party and Bwamped the MiniBtiy, in 
direct opposition to Chatham's declared intentions. Never- 
theless Chatham's three supporters still hoped against hope 
that he would onoe more lend the glamour of his presence to 
revive an already discredited administration. ' There is snch 
a deference paid to bim,' wrote Franklin, ' that much bosineas 
is delayed on his accoont, that so when entered on it may 
have the strength of his concurrenoe or not be liable to his 
reprehension if he shoold recover his abiUty and activity.* 
The King himself was equally faithful : he also wanted Chatham 
to gild for the nation the bitter pill of a ministiy made up of 
Bedfords and ' King's Friends.' He refused to listen to his 
requests to be allowed to resign, and authorized the Privy 
Seal to be placed in commission for the transaction of some 
indispensable business and then immediately restored to the 
aiUng minister.^ He was even credited with the intention 
of creating Chatham Duke of Kent to manifest his continued 
confidence in him.* Like many of his anhjects, George III 
thought Chatham's illness was ' pohtieal gout ' and could easily 
have been overcome by a vigorous effort.' He appealed to him 
by his services in the late memorable war to lend his aid in 
attaining objects ' such as woold almost awaken the great 
men of this country of former ages and therefore most obUge 
you to cast aside any remains of yoor late indisposition.' 
Bat throughout most of 1768 Chatham remamed fixed in 
hopeless apathy at Hayes, and when at length he was stirred 
to a sudden decision it was not to return to bosiness bat to 
resign. 

After bis whole ministry had been metamorphosed and 
almost every object dear to him given up, the immediate 

* Lord Bottotort wished to hkTe b priv; aaal smpowerlng him to tet op k 
bnaa-foundry in Glimoeaterahire. Hi* project being opposed, he iniiBted 
on bia right to be heard before the Lord Ftit; SeftL Accordingly three Priry 
Cooncil clerks were appointed to hold the Seal on aommissioii, heard the oase, 
and restored the Seal tbrough Lord Camden to Chatham. The oomspoodenoe 
on this tubjeot shows plainl}' Cbatluaa's distress of mind and ponotilio about 
small legal trifles, very unlike his real selt {Chalitam Con. iii.) 

* Manners, OratAy, p. 32R. 

* During 1767 the PtiUie AdvertiMr mm fall of anonymons attacks on 
Chatham as ' the penuooer od omlohea' and 'Uie little ttiA.' 
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caoses of Chatham's resignation seem compatatively trifling. 
The first was the removal of his favoorite general Ambetst 
from the govenmieDt of Virginia and the appointment in his 
stead of Lord Bottetort, a bankrupt peer of a shady repnta- 
tion, who had private schemea of his own to promote in America. 
Amherst, it is tme, vas an absentee governor, while Bottetort 
intended to reside in bis province ; but Chatham appears 
to have thought a direct hlow was aimed at himself throngh 
his friend.^ The other cause was certainly mora aerious : 
Sbelbume, the only convinced anpporter of Chatham's Amerioaa 
policy in the Cabinet, was saddenly told by Grafton that 
American affairs were henceforth to be taken oat of hia hands 
and pat under a third Secretary of State. Shelbnme natoiaDy 
took this as a notice to quit. The news of these two erents 
seemed to act as a sadden jet of cold water on Chatham, to 
restore him to sanity, and make him at last take stock of his 
position. Grafton himself was nervous how he woold take 
the news and came to visit him at Hayes, bat bad to content 
himself with a message by Lady Chatham that her lord would 
never consent or concur in the step of Lord Shelbome's removal, 
which he thought contrary to the King's service, and that 
Amherst's dismissal seemed to him eqaaUy imhappy and 
anfortanate. Three days later Chattiam sent Grafton hia 
formal resignation. Grafton urged him to withdraw it ; 
the King wrote to ' insist ' on his remaining. Bat this time 
the royal commands had no effect. ' Totally disabled as I still 
am,' ran Chatham's final answer, ' from assisting in youx 
Majesty's Cooncils, under this load of onhappiness I will not 
despair of your Majesty's pardon, while I supplicate again on 
my knees your Majesty's mercy and most humbly implore youx 
Majesty's royal permission to resign that high office.' On 
October 14, 1768, Chatham laid down his last office under the 
Crown. 

All the high hopes with which Mr. Pitt was filled, when he 
drove to London at such a rate two years before, had been 

* There w&b much jastificstiini for Amherat'* mpenenion, fot AmerioA 
required resident goveraora at this time. Bat Bottetort in VuginiB wai hi 
•Ten worse urangBmeat tluui Ambent out of ik 
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dashed. The Ministty which was to unite all parties had 
begun by excluding three of the most powerful sections in 
Parliament, and had ended as a forcing ground for the breed 
of politicians who within a few years were to threaten almost 
every liberty won for the Parliament and people of England 
after more than a century of struggles. On the Continent 
England, still isolated, faced a strong confederacy of foes 
watching for the first chance of vengeance. In India iniquity 
still flourished unabashed. The beginnings of a good under- 
standing with America had been crashed by a Cabinet of which 
the champion of American freedom was chief. Others who 
have known how to evoke the national spirit in times of danger 
have failed in a great ministry of peace. Bat Chatham's 
failure in 1767 does not prove that he could not have ruled his 
country in peace as well as war. In some respects he failed 
dismally and by his own fault. He misjudged the opportunity 
for his northern alliance, and by his arrogance lost many who 
would have been a strength to his Ministry. But in the two 
chief tasks before him, India and America, he had no chance 
of proving his capacity. His illness made him infir m of purpose 
in advising, and lost him his control over an ill-assorted crew 
of men with no settled convictions. Yet, daring the few 
weeks that he was himself, he imposed his own will upon 
them, and left even the rebel Townshend abashed and awed. 
Had he remained himself, this might well have continued. 
His great mistake was the mistake of most men of strong will 
and stem purpose — believing that he could do all himself. 
On that principle he chose bis Cabinet, and, when his great mind 
gave way, that Cabinet, which contained no man of real force, 
failed him utterly and irretrievably. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THB O&BAT OOUUOITBB IN VHB LOBDS 
varw Jpl>«| eufiJi. 

HoKMi, Iliad, zriii, SX2.> 

In 1769 Chatham a-woke froni hia long sleep to a world be 
hardly recognised. His Ministry was the same only in name. 
8belbaine, who most nearly shared his views, bad been 
ignominionsly expelled ; Grafton and Camden, thoagh they 
stm clang to office and sought consolation at Newmarket or 
in sullen silence, were oat-voted on every qnestion. The 
chief places had been nsnrped by a solid phalanx of the Bedford 
connection, taught by three years' sojonm in the wildemesa 
to abandon their chief's haaghty independence Emd bow to 
the King's least commands. The real head of tbe Ministry 
was George III, who had at last satisfied tbe ambition instilled 
into him by Bate and the PrinoesE Dowager. He appointed 
ministers and dismissed them ; he chose bishops, deans and 
regios professors withont calling for any advice ; he arranged 
the business of the House of Commons and indicated the 
members to speak in debate ; he allowed no corporate will in 
his Cabinet, and would take no advice from a minister on matten 
oatside his own department ; on general polioy his decisiooB 
were onqaestioned and final. Parliament was a docile instnt- 
ment in his bands. The 1761 House of Commons, taking its 
colour from tbe Ministry of the day, bad voted in torn for and 
against general warrants, for tbe Stamp Act and for its repeal, 

* ' liwii hewU wen itimd within tlieni. when they ha«rd hi* mightT intM.' 
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and at the King's bidding had approved the Peace of Paris 
and aorrendered its own privileges ; bat in 1768 it was re- 
placed by a House yet more subservient. All the worst scandals 
of Newcastle's day had paled before the open and unabashed 
bribery of that election, for which an ample civil list was found 
insofBcient ; while the treasures of India were poured out to 
find seats for nabobs, as prone as the King's own candidates 
to take the side of prerogative. On the Nortbamptonsbiie 
election alone £80,000 a side was expended, and offers of £9,000 
for a borough were treated with derision. 

In a House so elected the constitution itself was do longec 
sacred. Jack Wilkes, whom George III had never forgiven 
for the attack in The North Briion, had returned from his 
voluntary exile for the general election. He was sentenced to 
prison for his Ubel, but was also elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex, where the freeholders were too numerous 
and too independent to be bribed. His popularity would soon 
have vanished had he been left alone, as Chatham had long 
before recognised ; ^ but the King was implacable and demanded 
his expulsion from the House. Lord North, who had succeeded 
Townshend aa leader of the Commons, supported by the King's 
men, at once complied. On February S, 1769, Wilkea was 
expelled, on the 16th he was re-elected for Middlesex, and oo 
the 17th again expelled and declared incapable of sitting. 
Once more, on March 16, Wilkes was elected for Middlesex, 
and on the following day again expelled. For the fourth time. 
on April 13, the electors of Middlesex flouted the wishes of the 
King and approved their choice of Wilkes. On April 15 
the House of Commons, not content with expelling Wilkes, 
declared that Luttrell — ^who had received only 296 votes to his 
opponent's 1,143 — was the duly elected member for Middlesex. 
The House of Commons baaed ita decision on its own resolution 
that Wilkes was incapable of sitting in Parliament ; but, 
although the House had incontestably the right of expelling 

■ la 1766 Wilkea bad mitten to Onfton miking for m pard<n. Chathun 
had advj«d taking do notioe of the appliostion : it waa ao awkward buaineM, 
be said, best not meddled witb. Wilkea h»d thenapOD attacked Chatham tor 
hill ' flinty heart,' a atianger to ' the iweeta of priTate friendahip and the filM 
leelinga of hootaaity ' ; bat ooliodj minded lUm then. 
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one of its own number, it ooold not create an inoapacity to nt 
in Parliament or prevent the free choice by electors of a man 
not diaqnali£ed by the common law or any statute. In 
declaring Lattrell elected, this one branch of the legisla- 
tore arrogated to itself the prorince of King, Lords and 
Commons, and Btmck at the very root of representative govern- 
ment. Even George Grenville, Wilkes's former adveisazy, 
joined the Bockingham Whigs in protesting against sach 
an miconstitational proceeding. 

Violence at home was matched by incompetence abroad. 
In Aogost 1768 Choiseol, who had long been waiting for hia 
opportunity, quietly annexed Corsica—an acquisition for 
France which to a great extent nentralized the valae of Minorca 
to England. The French woold not have gone so far, wrote 
Beckfoid, ' bad they not been acquainted with the interior 
of onr Cabinet ' ; and he was right. Ghoiseul could afford to 
despise Grafton's feeble attempts to supply Paoli, the Corsioan 
patriot, with arms, and to shght any official protests from the 
English Government, when Bedford assured him that nothing 
woald induce England to go to war.^ In America ministen 
combined half-measures of conciliation with provocative 
attempts at severity. The colonists had rebelled against 
Townahend's taxes, the total repeal of which was urged by 
Grafton, Granby, Conway and Camden in 1769. As a matter 
of principle, however, the majority of the Cabinet resolved to 
retain the single tax on tea, which brought the Crown no 
revenue and was as offensive to the Americans as all the other 
taxes put together : to make matters worse, Hillshorongh, the 
newly-created Secretary for America, informed the colonies of 
this decision in a circular couched in most ungracious terms. 
Soldiers were quartered in recalcitrant cities, the assembly 
of Massachussetts was suspended, and resolutions of both 
Houses of Parliament were passed, putting into force in 
America obsolete laws of Henry YIU's tyrannical reign. 

' See Bedford's letter of Deoember 1768 to Choiseul in Brdford Comapomd- 
ence, iii, 405. The duke, it it true, niggegts tlut the French troops iboald qnit 
Corsica, but inidsta »o aaotaousl^ on the pacific dispoailion of the Minittir, 
in which bis own fiiend* wen predominant, that Cbioiieal wisely disregaidBcl 
the Buggestioa. 
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Instead of beii^ the patriot king as Chatham had conceived 
him, infonned by the great cooncil of the nation and inspired 
by the people's minister, George III, emplojdng his ministera 
as clerks and his FarUament as an assemblage to record the 
expression of his prejudices, had pitted himself against the 
people of the British Empire. In saoh a %ht the odds were 
in his favour. 

Never [wrote one anziouBly watching the tread of opinion in 
England], never waa pablic virtue at so low an ebb nor miniBterial 
influence (by means of places, pensionB, &c.) so unlimited. Never 
were people so miarmed, so unskilled, so unprepared to exert force, 
noi the administratioa so well furnished with every means of sub- 
verting the constitution, . . . never did ministers attempt to 
establish despotism, posseased of such power, or supported by such 
regular, well-disciplined force.^ 

The people of England were as yet like sheep withoat a shep- 
herd. The Whigs and followers of Grenville bad no large views 
and were incapable of sustained ofTorts. Attached to the old 
Bhibboleths of party, these pohticians were blind to the need of 
new and heroic methods to meet a danger new in the experience 
of all men Uving. Even this party loyalty, to which Burke 
clung with such pathetic confidence, sapped by habits of 
Asiatic luxury and the subtle poison of oorruption, was not 
always proof against temptation ; and, in conseqnence, the 
best men were inclined to Bospeot their neighbours of treachery. 
The people, who suffered most, being hardly articulate, threw 
themselves into the hands of the demagogue who could shoat 
the loudest or stab in the dark most venomously. Men hke 
Wilkes, ' Juuias ' or Parson Home were the chief adversaries 
of the King's policy, and the leadership of sach men provoked 
riots and violence, which merely served as an excuse for further 
oppression. Cities and counties sent up petitions and remon- 
strances, signed in one case by 10,000 freeholders, against the 
Middlesex proceedings ; but more significant of the country's 
temper were the savage tumolts at Exeter, from which the 
Duke of Bedford was barely rescued ahve, and the mob law 

' ColUelion^ oj MoMachiuMi Bitlorieal SodOy, Cth Series, *oI. ix, TrmnhtS 
PaftT6 (W. S. Johnson to W. Ktkin. September 18, 17M). W. a JohoMni 
wu the agent for MaMaohuBetts in IXHidon. 
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ID Brentford and in London. ' We alread7 hear,' viote the 
same observer, ' many ci; aloud even tor the blood of those 
by whom thej behave the liberties of the nation have 
been attacked and its honour Bacrifioed.' In America, vhere 
the people were better educated and more independent, the 
symptoms were even graver. The riotous crowds were leaa 
bloodthirsty, but better disciplined and more representa- 
tive of the whole commnnity. By an organized movement 
the merchants had within a year diminished the valne of the 
English trade by three-quarterB of a million sterling ; the 
King's law was being treated with open contempt ; the feeling 
for union was growing in the provinces, and independence was 
already being talked of. The leaders were no dmnagognea, but 
men of upright character and a full senfie of responsibihty. 

At the end of April 1769, when Luttrell had been duly 
' elected ' for Middlesex, Chatham's understanding, after a severe 
fit of the goat, returned to him. Already in the pieviouB 
November he had become reconciled to Temple and from 
him had been receiving accounts of the Wilkes affair.* 
He quickly gauged how serious a blow had been stmck at 
the representative system, what a victory gained for the axhi- 
trary power of the Crown, and, while maintaining his private 
opinion of the ' blasphemer of bis God,' rose in indignant 
protest against ' any power in this country measuring the civil 
rights of the subject by his moral character or by any other 
rule but the fixed laws of the land.' He lost no time m making 
known this opinion. First he saw his remaining friends in 
the Cabinet. Camden told him that he had never approved 
of the action taken by the House of Commons.' Granby, 
a blunt soldier and no poUticIan, without approving had simply 
followed his leader,' but was staggered by a conversation 

> See Wiiutanley, ChaUuim and tin Wkig Oppoiition, p. 284, Mtc 
■ Csmdeii'i ooaduot io tbe whole bnsinew was weftk or even wans. On 
hia own admisaioD be at Sat never told the Cabinet how maoh he disapinoved 
of the Wilkee proooedinge but ' hnog bis head ' in ulanoe. Eren the lax viawi 
of Cabinet responribilil; then onnent do not azoDBe this silenoe. NavaitiidMi 
it may be said for him that, when directlj aaked by Grafton for a legal opinion 
on the right to petition againit the Hiddleaez election, under C3i»th«m'a 
prompting be gave a clear answer in It* favonr. 
I, Ormbji, p. 338. 
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with Chatham &t Hayes, which he at once reported to Giafton. 
No direct commanicatioii passed between Chatham and the 
First Lord, who bad sinned too deeply to be forgiven. Chatham, 
it is true, had implored Grafton to remain at the head of the 
Ministry, but not in order to abandon every principle in Indian, 
American and domestic policy that he held dear. He was 
unfair, perhaps, to the man who bad only consented to stay 
on his own argent entreaty ; but Chatham rarely showed 
pity to men of infirm purpose, and allowed no ties of gratitude 
or friendship to restrain bis wratb against those by whom he 
thought the country betrayed. 

On July 6, after one more attack of gout, be felt able 
to take coach and repair to Court, to tell the King bimselt 
what he thongbt. His sadden appearance, when the world 
had hardly heard of his recovery, came like a thunderbolt. 
Courtiers, who had thoaght themselves well rid of him, stared 
aghast as at a man risen from the dead. Ministers who had 
been assured by Mansfield that they were secure, ' unless 
that madman Lord Chatham came and threw fireballs in 
the midst of them,' quaked before his terrible gaze. The 
fireballs could be anticipated, for he was distant and haughty 
to Bedford and Grafton, though he embraced Qranby wanoly. 
The King professed to be glad to see him, and whispered him to 
wait and attend him in the Closet. Here, after an exchange 
of courteous compliments, Chatham made his displeasnre 
known to his Sovereign. He blamed the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on Wilkes, the conduct of American affairs, 
and the still unredressed grievances of India. He might have 
occasion, he warned the Eling, to dissent from his measures in 
Parliament — not, however, from any personal views or from 
any ambition for office, which had been entirely killed by 
his last iUnesB — but because he stood for the defence of the 
constitution that had been violated. George III listened 
graciously but made no comment. After twenty minntee they 
parted, never again to meet face to face.^ 

The champion of the people had thrown down the gage 

■ Tba best MCOiiDt (d thia oouTeiMtioa U in Onftoo, Itamnrt, p. 230 ; 
WftlpoK the OrtitviUt Faptrt, and the Boekingham Mtmotrt »Ieo gin pointft 
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of battle to the King, hsDcefortb his real adverBary. The 
world at large soon learned that he had come back ' high in 
spirits and in fury.' The three grand points, to which all 
efforts should, he thought, be directed, were Corsica, America 
and the right of election as a oonstitntional principle. Of 
these the last far transcended the others in importance. The 
preparatioos for war of France and Spain were alarming enough, 
' bat, sir,' he said to one in his grand, sweeping manner, ' if 
they were to land on the coast of Sussex to-morrow, we will 
not stir a step to oppose them till this deep wound in our 
constitution is healed. Sir, I had rather be a slave to France 
than to a fellow-subject.' ' You think then, my lord,' he was 
asked, ' that this Parliament may be dissolved ? ' ' May, 
Sir ! it must, it shall be dissolved.' ^ For the rest of the year 
he was busy gathering his toroes for the fray, much helped in 
the basiness by a Kentish neighbour, John Oaloraft. This 
man, the son of an attorney at Qrantham, had entered the Fay 
Office under the patronage of Fox, bat daring the Seven Years' 
War threw ap that post for an army agency. By bis punctuality 
and probity he gained many friends in the army, including 
Granby the commander-in-chief, and amassed great wealth by 
his government contracts and judicious speculation in the 
funds with Fox and Bigby. Kis rent roll amounted to £10,000 
a year in 1767, when he had an estate at Ingress in Kent and 
had bought np the Wareham property of Chatham's cousin, 
John Pitt of Encombe. In 1763, when Shelbume perpetrated 
his ' pious fraud ' on Fox,* Galcraft left his old patron to enlist 
with Shelbume under Pitt's baimer, and, until he died in 1772, 
tendered his new chief untiring service. He was eyes and ears 
to him in collecting early information of the Ministry's plana, 
and helped to keep him in touch with all sections of the 

' Bni^, Comfpondawt, i, 21S ; Rookingtuun, ii, 142. 

* Bhf Ibame a«ed thii expiemioD to aooonnt for the nport he apcsad <A Fox's 
intention to reiign the Pmy Office. Fox ooold Bee the fraad, lu aaiA, bat vm 
diDuied if he oould find kny pietf in it. Bhelborne ■w»» luiTer allowed to 
forgot the ' iHouB frsad,' ftnd tlu diatrnst whioh he leema to have in*piisd Id 
moot of hie oontetnporariee wm putly doe to thii oiraaniatuioe. Shelbnme 
vu evidently Dot a tonttwortby nuui, bat in this oiioainttknoe hie wont fkolt 
WM to repeat an angnsrded conTemtioa tA Fox. (See iltsmaarkM^ SMImnta, 
I. ISO w) 
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OppoBitioD in Parliament and the more extreme parties in the 
City and elsewhere. In this work he was materiallj assisted 
by Philip Francis, the St. Paul's boy in Pitt's department, who 
had since been transferred to the War Office. Here Francis 
wormed out secrets, which he handed on to Calcraft, often 
with the request that the information should be sent 
anonjonously to Chatham. Owing to his official position he had 
rare facilities for attending debates in ParUament, and used hia 
opportunity for Chatham's benefit by making some of the 
best reports we have of his speeches and pubUshing them abroad 
for all the world to know the great earl's views. And all the 
while, onder the shadow of a name—' Junius ' or ' Domitian ' — 
he stood wielding a weapon even more terrible to his victims 
than Chatham's thunderous eloquence : invective which still 
astonishes the world by the purity and vigour of its language, 
and seemed to Chatham himself worth qnotuig as a specimen 
of oratory for his children.* 

In choosing his aUies, Chatham, true to his constant practice, tr 
eared nothing for their political complexion, so long as they 
were good men willing to fight by his side in the cause of hberty ^ 
and the constitution. Shelbume and his friends were heart 

' Among Chatham's letters at CheTening it ooe of Haroh 1770, forwarding 
to Lady Chatham a paper bj Domitiaa ' oa a speoiinen of orator; for William.' 
Junius's chief service to the ooimtry was his dear atatement of the Hiddleaez 
election qucBtion ; hia lett«r to tlte King of December 17SQ did more harm 
than good, eioco it created a ceactlon in the Kins') favour. Francia waa moved 
bj no high ambition in his support of Chatham aod the popular caaae, but by 
the hope of promotion if Chatham returned to power. Wlien be found that 
faia connection with the Opposition ' would never lead him to anj sohd advan- 
tage,' be made bis peace with the QoTemment and obtained a teat on Qie 
CouDCi] of Bengal (See his autobiography in Farke and Ueiivale, i, 364.) 
That Francis waa Juniua will probably never be rasoeptible dl absolute pnx^ 
but the identification seems almost oertain. Among the forty-two peoplo to 
whom the authorship of the Jnnius letten baa been attributed is Chatliam him- 
self. (Seee.g.i>tii2in Un>t>er«i'(yifnn'eu',zl,l-18.) When Lady Heater Stanhope 
was asked her opinion of ttiis aoggcstion ahe anawered oractUarly, ' My grand' 
father was perfectly capable and likely to write and do things which no human 
being would dieam came from hia bands.' On the other liand the younger 
Beckford (' Vathek'}, who alwaya spoke of the Pitt fiuniJyas if he were oiu of 
them, whenaskedif the Letten were by Chatham, replied,' Most decidedly not ; 
Done of us ever for a moment thought that they were, and, if they had. we 
should cortainlf have known it.' The idea indeed ia so fantastic, so unlike 
anything else Imown of Chatham, and to devoid of evidenoe, that it it hardly 
worth diaouttingi 
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sad soul with him. He cemented the renewed allianoe with 
Temple and Grenville by a state visit to Stowe and Wotton, 
and was observed on bis way thither by the sage of 
Beaoonsfield driving a jimwhiakee ^ and followed hj two 
coaches and six with Lady Chatham, the children, and a 
train of twenty servants. Grenville, who io Chatham's eyes 
had atoned for past faults by bis conduct on the Middlesex 
election, brought over with him a small bat able following, 
prominent among whom was the young Soottish lawyer 
Wedderburn, 

Becoaciliation with the Bookingham Whiga was a harder 
task. Their ancient leader, the poor old Dake of Newcastle, 
who would have welcomed Chatham, had died in November 
1768. To the last he was busy writing, complaining and 
intriguing, bat he bad oatUved his power. ' This morning died 
the Duke of Newcastle,' wrote Bristol to Lady Chatham, * aa 
event which will make no alteration bat with regard to the 
university of Cambridge, which has a Chancellor to choose ' ^— 
a pathetic epitaph on ' the one too powerful subject ' who in his 
day had appointed every tide-waiter and riding officer in the 
kingdom, had made and unmade members of Parliament, and 
created bishops and ministers of state to suit his own good 
pleasure. We take leave with regret of the kindly, garroloos, 
incompetent old man, who would have been beloved by all 
had he not aspired to be the ruler of a great nation. Bat his 
party remained, thanks largely to his untiring energy, and in 
the late proceedings had presented a united front against 
those who attacked the constitution. In his enthosiasm for 
the cause they upheld Chatham chose to forget their leader's 
insult to him in 1766, spoke of Bockingham's ' knot of spotlesa 
friends such as ought to govern the country,' and made overtores 
to them through Temple, Keppel and Saunders. * Whatever 
differences may have been between as,' he said, ' they mart 
be forgotten. . . . When the ccuteBt is pro ant ^/oei» . . . 
the state of the nation is such that all private animositiw 
mast subside.' In these utterances Chatham took an unduly 

' Bnike'a espTMnoa Joe ■ T«blalo whioh appaan to IwTe been » tmdaau 
Sm tlao AMbbmua), PiU, ^ i. * Ohatkm MSa. U, 
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saDgoine view of the BockiDgbams' energy and zeal for co- 
operation. Burke himself, the master mind of the party, 
admitted ' the coldness and dilatoriness of many of our friends 
in their manner of acting,' and lamented that xmBcmpolous 
demagogues ' take the lead to which others are entitled, and 
they soon come to a power not natural to them, by the 
remissness of those who neither know bow to be effeotnal 
friends or dangerous enemies or active champions in a good 
cause.' Chatham was almost as odiooB to Borke as the dema- 
gogues — Chatham, with his ' significant, pompous, creeping, 
explanatory, ambignous ' language, and his politics, ' to keep 
hovering in aii, over all parties, and to souse down where the 
prey may prove best.' * Borke was afraid, with reason, that 
if Chatham joined them it would be to lead them, and he 
preferred his inarticulate marquis as a figure-head. Savile, one 
of the most publio-spirited members of the party, was equally 
cautious, and the Duke of Richmond was afraid of association 
with the GrenviUes. Accordingly Bockingham held coldly aloof, 
and when Chatham, feeling at the moment too infirm to make 
the jaumey to London, begged him to come to Hayes to talk 
over plans, rephed haughtily that he Uved in Grosvenor Square.' 
But Chatham was not HghUy pat off; though unsuccessful 
in forming an open alliance with the Rockinghams, before 
the meeting of Failiament ' he had explained his own views 
and had heard enough of theirs to make concerted action 



Next he attempted to make a breach in the Ministry itself. 
He could count on Camden ; but Granby, tbot^ sta^ered, 
was stiU undecided. Chatham attached extraordinary import- 
ance to gainii^ Granby, Though not prominent in FarUa- 
ment this fine soldier had considerable family influence and 
the same kind of reputation with the general pubhc for taking 
sound, unprejudiced views as the eighth Duke of Devon- 
shire with his generation. In the country, which Chatham 
waB bent on aroustog, no lesignation was likely to create 

' Correspondence, i, 220 ; we ilao pp. 206, 106 Mid fxtMint. 
■ Walpole, Memoin. ocraarmed bf Add. MSS. 8S370, 1 18 (qnotod fajr 
ffioBtanJor, CkaAam and Me WXig Oppotition, p. 290). 
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BO deep an impiession as Granby's. He waa therefoie 
urged by Chatham and Calotaft to resign, and to resign 
at once before the Ministry was prepared for the blow or he 
himself cotdd be talked over ' at the place where it raina 
snares.' But, though still more shaken, he was persuaded 
by Grafton to postpone bis resignation until the session had 
begun. He and Camden both waited for Chatham's first 
speech to give them the final impulse. 

On January 9, 1770, Parliament was opened. Tumults 
in the street greeted the King on bia way to the House, and 
Lord Mansfield was mobbed. At the entrance to the Hoose 
of Lords a great crowd had collected and was precipitated 
pell-mell inside as soon as the doors were opened. Among 
others who were thus rudely thrust in was one Cradock, who 
has recorded his experiences of the day. He was given a seat 
by his friend Lord Carlisle between himself and another peer, 
whom he did not at first recognise, and, after a vain attempt 
to leave when the King retired and candles were lighted, 
resigned himself to sit out the debate fasting. In his Speech 
the King passed lightly over American and foreign affairs, said 
nothing about the popular discontents, but descanted in the 
language ' of a ruined grazier ' on ' the distemper among the 
horned cattle.' ^ After the Address, which reprobated the 
J g Americana' 'unwarrantable' conduct, had been duly moved 

I77i>. and seconded, Cradock's neighbour, whom he now recognised 
as Lord Chatham, got up to speak. He had heard, he said, 
with great concern of the distemper among the cattle : not 
the cattle, however, but the alarming state of the nation had 
called upon him, forced him to oome forward to pay the debt 
he owed his country ontil his latest breath. Abroad the ontlook 
was disquieting and in America no less so. 

I have not att«red [quoth he] my general ideas wiUi regard to 
the principles upon which America should be governed. I own I 
have a leaning towards that country. I love liberty wherever it ia 
seated, it is a plant that ought to be cherished ; and that countzy 

' The Dake of Qnfton aiid Lord Qrosvenor, wboae matiimonikl toouUei 
were public property, wen ironioklly oomplliiiauted on the Kingfi fa«lbi| 
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was settled upon ideas of liberty.and, to use the language of Scriptuie, 
the vine has taken deep root and apre&d through the land. I own 
they have done wrong in many things, yet I would not use so harsh 
an expression as to talk of ' unwarrantable combinations.' Two 
millions of subjects should be treated more candidly. . . . But the 
seat of the wound is at home : the notorious dissatisfaction expressed 
by the whole English nation is not to be allayed by soothing ad- 
dresses, ... it must be examined into by the peers, the hereditary 
councillors of tiie king, wtiom they coU consin and have the right to 
kiss his cheek. 

If the peers neglected their daty, he warned them, qaoting from 
Robertsoo's 'History ol Charles V,' ^ the same fate might befall 
them as had overtaken the grandees of Spain, who were shorn 
of tbeir own authority after helping the king to destroy the 
Cortes. He concluded by a motion to take into consideration 
the causes of discontent and especially ' the refasing, by a 
resolution of one branch of the legislature only, to the subject 
his common right and depriving the electors of Middlesex 
ol their free choice of a representative.' Though the report 
of Chatham's words does not give that impression, this speech 
was a failure. He had been looking forward to this day for 
weeks and had been over-anxioos lest the gont should keep 
him away : in consequence he was disconcerted and hesitating 
in his utterance ; and, owing, it was said, to the loss of teeth, 
his voice was much lowered. Cradock, who had heard Mr. 
Fitt at his best, was disappointed and so was Chatham him- 
self. Ti ming to Cradock as he sat down, ' Have you ever 
beard me before ? ' he demanded of him. ' Not in this House, 
my lord.' ' In no House, I hope,' said Chatham, ' have I ever 
before so disgraced myself ; I feel gnite iU and have been 
alarmed and annoyed this morning before I arrived ; I scarce 
know what I have been talking about.' 

Chatham's voice stirred Camden, who rose to make an 

' Iho late Mr. GUdftooe wm DOt the Gnt great stateanuLn to inoreaaa the 
Bolo of A book b; public allusion to it* merits. In oonaequenoe of Chkthun'a 
pr&iae Robertson's book was advertiaed in Ameiica >■ ' praised . . . quoted 
and recommended in the British Honae of Lorda by the mott iUominated and 
illuminsting ol all modem patriota, Wm. Pitt, now Earl of CSiatluuii.' (Ntw 
Jtrieg Arthivtt, i, xxrii, 316.) 

■ t 
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amazing confeasion of hia own weakuesB in the Cabinet. Often, 
be said, had he drooped or bong his head in coonoil and dis- 
approved by his looks those steps which be knew bis avowed 
opposition could not prevent. After declaring himself in 
favour of Chatham's amendment to the Address, if, added be, 
in the character of a jadge be were to pay any reepeot to 
the unconstitutional and illegal vote of the Hoose of Commona 
be should look upon himself as a traitor to bis trust and an 
enemy to his ooantry. The effect of this bombshdl in the 
ministerial camp was not diminished by the legal precedents 
quoted by Mansfield against Chatham's motion, the fears be 
expressed of a dispute between the two Hoases, or bis solemn 
declaration that bis opinion on the proceedings of the House 
of Commons was locked up in bis own breast and woold die , 
with him. But bis speech had one good result that it brought 
up bis old adversary once more. This time Cradook was not 
disappointed. On the spur of the moment Chatham poured 
out a torrent of eloqaence that utterly astonished ; the ohonge 
was inconceivable, the fire bad kindled, and the House waa 
electrified. 

Talk not of precedents [he cried]. I have listened to a miseiabJe 
series — I disregard them all — they ore so many jKitiararat fired against 
the adamantine wall of the constitation. I Bhall not follow Um 
lawyer into the dusty scraps of antiquity. ... I boast a soveiaign 
contempt for them. I have, 'Ha trae, read the Petition of Right; 
and, my Lords, there ia one plain maxim, to which I have invariably 
adhered through life, that in every question in which my hberty 
or my property are concerned, I should consult and be determined 
by the dictates of common sense. But to search in all the flaws 
of antiquity with a curious mischief— to run into every ofFenmve 
crevice and to wind and meander and spin some silky line, entangling 
our plain sense, and defacing those clearly delineated ideas, which 
should be fixed in every man's mind and should direct his conduct- 
without which we can neither obey nor oppose with propriety'- 
'tis insupportable — the EngUsh will never suffer it. I ^k^ of 
precedents, — 

and he bronght out a stream of precedents from the Statute 
Book, quotmg the Bill of Bights, and Magna Charta itself, to 
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confound the lawyer. As he rolled oat the famoaa name of 
Magna Charta he was Seized with a audden inspiration : 

My Lords [he appealed to the successors of the men who had 
wrung it from the tyrant], my Lords, let us not degenerate from the 
glorious example of oux anceatora, who obtained from their sovereign 
that great acknowledgment of national rights contained in Magna 
Charta. Those iron barons (for so I may call them when compared 
with the silken barons of modem days) were the guardians of the 
people. Yet their virtues, my Lords, were never engaged in a 
question of such importance as the preeent. . . . Are all the generous 
efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious contentions . . . 
reduced to this conclusion, that instead of the arbitrary power of a 
king ve must submit to the arbitrary power of a House of Commons 7 
If this be true, my Lords, what benefit do we derive from the ex- 
change ? Tyranny, my Lords, is detestable in every shape ; but 
in none so formidable as when it is assumed and exercised by a 
number of tyrants. . . , Great pains have been taken to alarm us 
with the consequences of a diSerence between the two Houses of 
Parliament. . . . My Lords, five hundred gentlemen are not ten 
millions ; and If we must have a contention, let us take care to have 
the English nation on our side. ... If they desert their cause they 
deserve to be slaves. This Middlesex case is laying the axe to the 
root of the tree of liberty. Let us save this noble, this amiable 
constitution thus dangerously invaded at home. . . . Let slavery 
exist nowhere amongst us. It is of so dangerous, so cantankerous j. 
a nature, if it is established in any part of the dominions it will jHr 
spread through the whole. . . . My Lords, this is not merely the A^ 
cold opinion of my understanding, but the glowing expression of 
what I feeL It is my heart that speaks. 

He sank down exhaoated, then, recognising Cradock for the 
first time, shook him by the hand. ' I hope now yonr lordship 
ia satisfied ? ' Cradock ventured to inqoiie. ' Yes, Sir,' 
answered Chatham with a smile, ' I think I have now redeemed 
my credit.'^ 

' For this debate aee Fnnoii'a raport, W. 8. Johiuon'B verBion in 
the TrumbvU Paptra [Mastaehuseth Hulorieal OoBectiona, iz) and Onttut's 
and Cradook'B Mtmoir*. Cradoak'i aooonnt, droamituitutl in BOmo 
details, unfortuiutelj does not speoifjf the nibetuioe of Chath&m'a Bpeeofaei 
and merely indicates the occuion as the opening of Parliament ahortlj' 
atter the Middlesex election. But it uan bardlj' be donbted that he refers to 
this debate : after 1766 fih«.»ifcni attuided no other opening of Parliamont 
but this one nntil 1777, when the Hlddleeox elMtion was anelent hlohvy ; 
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This speech worked wonders. On the same evening, in the 
GommoDS, Granb? recanted his errors on the Middlesex election : 
Camden told Grafton he was hoorly expecting to be dismissed. 
The whole Ministry waa tottering, for Grafton also, though 
he made a bold front to Chatham in the debate, had long been 
seeking an excuse to resign. Bat ' to awaken the King into 
a just sense of this perilous moment/ Chatham saw that no 
J breathing space should be allowed for recovery ; the blows 
A, must be struck thick and fast, the ' cobweb plea for time, 
•^ urged by a hard-pressed miniater, to whom momenta may be 
safety,' must be ignored. He himself worked like the madman 
Mansfield oalled him, throwing fireballs into the enemies* 
camp. Once more he used every argament to iadaoe Granby 
to resign on the spot. When Granby gave Grafton the twenty- 
four hoars' respite for which he begged, Chatham was in de- 
spair ; and only when news came that Granby would certainly 
resign next day was his ' heart enough at ease to sleep to-night 
apon the hope of to-morrow.' Camden was dismissed, but 
to Chatham's chagrin, consented, until a successor was found 
to ' drag the Great Seal ... at the heels of a desperate 

ftnd Crttdock's Blatement about atreet tmnnlta U inoidentally ooofiimed bj 
Calcr&ft'a warning to Ch»ttuun, two dsji before, that there irould be a gnat 
concourse of weavers at tb« opening of Ftu-liament (CIttMam OamaponJenet, ii^ 
370-7). It ia true that Cradook'e stor; o{ Chatham'* lailare in bU fint Bpeech w 
not borne out by the speech aa reported by Franoia; but speeohee Uiat read wall 
Bometimea sound halting and iDeSeative in debrery ; moreover Horace Walpolo 
and the Freooh envoy, who heard the first speech, indirectly confirm Cradock*i 
account, bath sajdng that Chatham waa not at hia beet on thi« day, and Walpole 
that his second speech waa attacked by Sandwich for ita rhetorio. The aoconnt 
of this speech purporting to be by Gratten oannot have been baaed on Grattan'a 
personal obeervation, for Grattao waa in Dublin on January 9, and did not 
roach London till April 19. Poasibly Grattao had an account of the aeooad 
speech from hia friend Boyd, and, as lie several timea afterwards heard Chatham 
speak, he may have written a version based partly on hia own TDooUeotioaa of 
later speeches, partly on an account by Boyd. The passage in Grattaa's TaratoD 
about awakening the King certainly ooouired in a later speech. In the extracts 
from the speech given in the text, Francis's version has been mainly used with 
additions from Johnson, who is particularly useful on the American paaaagt^ 
and a phrase or two from Grattan which, if not nsed then by Chatham, 
undoubtedly were in some speech of this eeasioo. Indeed, it is obvious that 
Chatham often repeated telling phrases or ideal when speaking of Uie sam* 
subject, e.g. ' this venerable, this lovely constitution ' in bis speech of 
December 9, 1762 (see above, p. 146), and' tjiis noble, this amiahlBiMastitotiaat* 
in the foregoing speech. 
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minister.' Lord Coventry and the Duke of Beaufort and two 
Lords of the Admiralty resigned ' for the honour of Lord 
Chatham and their country's quiet.' And while deserters from 
the Ministry were coining over to him, he was strengthening hia 
own position by a formal alliance with the Bockiughams. 
Pocketing all false pride he paid his visit to Grosvenor Square. 
Even Burke and the marqois had to reoognise that his voice 
alone was worth a host ; by the end of January Chatham 
could speak pubhcly of his cordial onion with them ' upon a 
principle, which, I trust, will make oar union indissoluble. 
It is not to possess the emoluments of government, but, if 
possible, to save the state.' On January 27 Qrafton himself 
abandoned his post.^ 

But Chatham's most formidable adversary still remained. 
While his ministers were deserting him, George III stood 
undaunted. With tactful words and judicious favours he 
kept many of the wayward in the ranks : he revived the spirits 
of his host by bis own obstinate optimism, and filled up the 
gaps as soon as they occurred. To Charles Yorke he offered 
the Great Seal. Almost every reputable member of the bar 
had tacitly agreed not to accept a post from which Camden had 
been turned out for expressing his opinion on the Middlesex 
election ; but Charles Yorke had made the Great Seal the goal 
of ten years' vacillation. At first even he, after & day spent 
in reflection, was shamed by his friends into refusing. But 
the King knew his man. On January 17 he called Yorke 

' On Gnnby'B reaignation snd Cunden'a diamiwil ne Winitaiiley, ChaOiam 
and the Whig Opposition, 291-3, and the refereooeB tbere giTCD. Hr. WiniUnlsj 
poasesa more severe jadgment on theoonductof Oranby, Camden, and Chatham 
than is given in the t«it. Though Camden was to blame for not epsaking oat 
at thcCabioet(BeeaboTe, p. 262,iwi<<),afterbehadserai ChaUiam in November 
be let all the world know bis ofunioa on the Uiddlegex eteotion {OrenviUt 
Papert, iv. 477-9). Chatham Dndonbtadlj wished Camden and Granb; to 
resign or be turned out at the time moat inconTenient to the Ministr;, but be 
was quit« frank aboat it and employed do miderhand intrigue. From 
November 1769, at any rate, it was known to everybody conoemed that Camden 
and (iranby disagreed with thii Ministry on important matters, and it then 
became a question o[ manceavring for position. The K'"B '"' anzioos to have 
the nominal support of the two delinquents as long as it suited liim ; Qiatham 
wished their departure to be made with «o mnoh ostentation that it should shak^ 
t^e Uinistry to its foundations.. 
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ioto the Closet, bewildered him with oaimiiig appeals to his 
loyalty and the more powerful thieat that, onoe refoaed, 
the oSei would never be renewed, and sent him forth with 
the Great Seal in his pocket. Three days later Charles Yorke 
was dead : on the fourth, wrote his wife, ' the proper offioers 
came for the Great Seal and the King and his miniatois 
forgot that there ever was such a man.' ^ Since with 
Yorke had died the only man both willing to take the 
of&oe and capable of performing its dnties, George III pat 
the Great Seal in commission aod made Mansfield Speaker of 
the Lords. When Grafton resigned, many thought that the 
King would be bound to have recoorse to Bookingh&m or 
Chatham and agree to a dissolution of the parliament that 
had ' duly elected ' Luttrell. But, sooner than dissolve the 
parUament that had i^stered his own decree, or take either 
Bockingham or Chatham as his minister, the King told Conway 
he would abdicate or have recourse to the sword. Such heroio 
measures, however, were not needed, for in his Chanoellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord North, George III had a man of proved 
capacity to be his mouthpiece. Chatham, in a speech delivered 
five years later, praised his finftT''^* abiUty and capacity tor 
management in time of peace, but said that for a great crisis, 
' when the interests of a divided empire were to he recoooiled 
and all its springs to be pat in motion,' be was not the man.* 
Though not entirely devoid of convictions North was too 
indolent and good-humoured to press them against his royal 
master's wishes : a man of imperturbable sereiuty, he was 
never at a loss in debate and always ready to supply a corrupt 
House of Conunons with plausible reasons for following the 
dictates of self-interest : unlike most of the King's Friends, 
who were a greedy and rapacious craw, he never importuned 
the King for personal favours. On the first intimation from 
Grafton that he meant to resign, George III wrote commanding 
North to accept the Treasury ; and North at once obeyed. 

' A faUer account of thii sorrowfal epUoda it given in Traitaaetioiu t^tl» 
Sojfol Hiitorteai Society, 3rd aeriea, vol. ii, ' The Eolipaa of the YorkM.' 

' Prom Gamiar's aocomit of speech of Jmcuuij 2S, 1776, in Aff. Str. AitgL 
Cor. Pol. 508, 1 92. 
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After tea years of anxiouB endeavour George III had at last 
secured the man fitted to play miniater to hia Patriot King. 

Thus the breach made by Chatham in his first furious onset 
had been hastily repaired ; but this was only the begiuning of 
a long campaign. For two sessions he hammered away un- 
ceasingly at King and Ministry, never acknowledging defeat, 
always hoping to arouse the country, even if be could make 
no impression on the peers. But though his personal following 
had been strengthened by Camden and a few other survivors 
of his Ministry, he was not well supported by his auxiliaries. 
The Middlesex election was the only question on which the ill- 
assorted sections of the Opposition were at one. On America 
they all differed : the Bockingham Whigs, who alone had 
any voting strength in the minority, insisted on the right of 
direct taxation but waived it in practice, thus standing midway 
between Grenville, who was for enforcing direct taxes, and 
Chatham who denied the right.^ Again, the Bockinghams were 
always jealous of Chatham's pte-eminence. Only a few weeks 
after the ' cordial onion ' they made much ado about altering 
the date of a motion to suit his convenience, fearing lest they 
should be thought to take their orders from him.* His known 
abhorrence of their fetish of party was another grave cause of 
offence ; and Burke's waspish allosion in his great pamphlet 
of April 1770 to ' the cant of " not men but measures," 
... a sort of charm by which many people get rid of every 
honourable engagement,' was not calculated to make matters 
easy between the allies. Moreover the Whiga had Uttle stomach 
for the strenuous fighting exacted by Chatham. Most of them 
were county magnates, who preferred their local interests to 
service in ParUament, where they were always beaten. Quarter 
sessions or the Mayor of Chichester's banqaets had to be 
attended ; a sudden thaw in February called away many ' to 
get the Uttle fox-himting which the season allows.'' They 

' W. S. Johnsan (MatsaehuMtU Hittorieal Soddy CaBtetiont, 0th teriM, 
vol. iz. 3d7 egq.) aaja that the three partiet adopted (be Rockingham poeitlon 
aa a compromiae. But Chatham never admitted the right to tax Amedoa. 

- WinBtaoley, Chatham and At Whig Oppotitian, p. 341 and note. 

' Bookingham, ii. 178 ; Ch<Mam Corrupondence, iv. OT. 
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felt they had satisfied the claimB of patriotism if tbey mgsged 
in set debates on the old lines of procedure, and had no oon- 
caption of arousing new forces to help them in a desperate 
struggle. In spite of this lukewarm attitude Chatham was 
determined not to quarrel, if he could help it, with the only 
allies he had in Parliament. He continued to express trust in 
Rockingham's zeal for liberty and warned Calcrsft against 
* any tendency towards jealoasies or animosities between 
different parts of the combined forces.' But at times fais 
impetuous nature burst forth in indignant exclamation. 

The Marquis is an honest and honourable man [he wrote after 
Kx moaths' experience of the party's timidity], but ' moderation, 
moderation ! ' ia the burden of the song among the body. For 
myself I am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and ehatl be 
a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the 
moderate Whigs and timid statesmen. 

[Fhe difference between Chatham and the Whigs on the 
cause and cure of the State's ailments was in fact fundamental. 
While fully ahve to the iniquity of the Middlesex election 
decision, they could see no other remedy for the evils it revealed 
in the parliamentary system than a return to the old pre* 
dominance of the Whig party ; and regarded it more as an 
attack on theii own privileges than as a symptom of congtita- 
tional decay. They could hardly understand Chatham's 
excitement when he called upon them to give up banquets, 
quarter sessions, and even fox-hunting, as if the safety of the 
nation were at stake. This is exactly what Chatham did 
think. To him the cause of liberty, for which he was fitting, 
was a holy cause. To him there was nothing oantii^ or ex- 
aggerated in the solemn toast proposed at the Guildhall to 
Lord Mayor Beckford and his old City friends : ' May the 
wicked be taken away from before the King, that his throne 
may be established in righteousness.' The ease with which 
the Middlesex electors had been defrauded set him thinking on 
the nature of the revolution accomplished by the King. From 
prerogative there was nothing further to fear — the Bevolntion 
settlement had seen to that ; hot when he saw a Honse ot 
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Commons obediently voting whatever the King bade it he 
agreed with Jonins that there was ' everything to apprehend 
from undue influence.' Thence he was led to consider the 
soil in which this influence flourished, a system of parhamentary 
representation whereby half the seats could be bought and 
sold in the open market or disposed of to docile followers of 
the Court, members of the House of Commons ' who so far February 
forget,' he said, ' what their privileges are that they have ^' "™' 
added to the long list of ven^ty from Esan to the present day.' 
The Whigs could see no great harm in a system whereby they 
had profited in the past and hoped again to profit in the future ; 
but to Chatham it was a system whereby ' a great part of the Jmrnury 
English people is deprived of the greatest advantage of the ^ ^''''^• 
constitution.' In the second debate he attended after his 
return, he unfolded his remedy : 

The boroughs . . . the n>tt«n parts of the constitution . , . 
we must bear with patience, like the infinnitiea of the body, and 
submit to cany them about with uh. The limb is mortified, but 
the amputation might be death. . . . Since we cannot cure the 
disorder, let us endeavour to infuse such a portion of new heal& 
into the constitution as may enable it to support its most inveterate 
diseases. . . . The representation of the counties is, I think, etill 
preserved pure and uncorrupted. . . . Permit every county to 
elect one member more in addition to their present representation. 
The knights of the shire approach nearest to tin constitutional 
representation of the country.^ 

A year later he even agreed to the City's demand for triennial 
parliaments, which he had at first resisted, as a method of 
bringing Parliament more into touch with the people whence V 
it sprung.^ To the Whigs snob revolutionary proposals were '^ 
anathema. They were as much alarmed at democratic reme- 
dies for the state of England as at the asnrpation of the Crown ; 

' Chatham's son William, in iDtrodacing his resolution for parliameatary 
reform od May 7, 1733, adopted this plan ot hia fatber'a and his szpreaBian, ' th« 
rotton part of the constitution.' 

' On June I, 1T70, when the City thanked him for hi* ttand on behalf of 
purity of elections and rsfoim, he pointedly refused to associate himaelf with 
the demand (or Crieiinial parliajnenta. On Hay 1, 1771, ho ummuKOd to. 
the Lords his ooDversbn to the proposal. 
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and, tboagh they were willing to fight for liberty in theii own 

way, all their aristooratio inatinots revolted from the idea that 

the people, for whom the hberty waa needed, should make its 

voice heard. When, for example, Chatham said that the 

people demanded a dissolution, Bookingham seemed to look 

on that as an argument against the proposal. Chatham, on 

the contrary, was striving all the time to make the people 

articulate : he encouraged the stout Yorkshiremen'a petition, 

upon which their own county magnates, the Cavendishes and 

Bookingham, threw cold water : be approved, if he did not 

aotaally draft, the outspoken remonstrances of the City to 

Vebmuy the King : in one of bis speeches this ' scarecrow of 

8, 1770. violence ' demanded of the Lords if they were waiting ' till 

the nation assembled carries out her own justice ' ; * in 

Jaooaif another prayed, if the breach in the constitution waa not 

22, 1770. effectually repaired, that discord might prevail for ever. He 

prophesied among bis friends that if the moderate reform of 

Parliament which be proposed were not soon granted, before 

the end of the century the people would rise in savage revolt 

and take it for themselves. 

Jumuy In the session, which lasted from January 9 to May 19, 

g, 22 ; 1770, Chatham took part in ten debates, often speaking more 

2, 12 ; than once in the same evening. He first seems to have hoped 

March that the hereditary oounseilors of the Crown might stand forth 

A r^'s- '•"^ behalf of the constitution abandoned by a corrapt House 

Ma7 1, 4, of GonunoDS, but he soon despaired of the ' silken barons * 

14, 177U. ^qJ began to appeal to the larger audience who read 

reports or aecounts of his speeches.* Many of the dflbatefl 

were originated by himself : on Febroaiy 12 he moved that 

the capacity of a person to be elected does not depend finally 

on the House of Commons ; on May 1 he brought in a bill to 

reverse the adjudioationa of the other House agamst Wilkes; 

on the 4th he protested against the King's answer to the City 

> Aff. Btr. Atigl Con. Pol. 490, f. 204 (' Nonnlke dn Pftrienwnt '). 

* On Febmu7 8, 1771, tba Frenoh MubMudor wrote to hia Goort of 
Chathun : ' H foiide tonjonn I'efiat de bm diKKinn tnr I'entJtoiaiMine dn 
people et il regude oe mcTou eomme le aeiil qui poiMe iolutafler lea tttM, 
Hiimer lea otprila et aoraoitre k« fon»a de I'oppoaitioD eD liant les inMrtti 
>no oeoK de l« natum ' (Aff. Sir. An^ Corr. fU 490, 1 209). 
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Bemonstrance, and on the 14tb he moved an address for a 
dissolation on the ground of the kingdom's dangerous state. 
He also warml; supported fiockingham's motion for a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation. Lord Craven's proposal to 
increase the navy, the demand for the Civil List accounts and 
George Grenville's hill tor a more judicial method of deciding 
upon controverted elections. Not content with speaking in 
a House where he was always in a minority, he more than once 
exercised the right of formal protest as a record of hJB disap- 
proval of the majority's prooeedin^.^ The cankering sore of 
the Middlesex election was always uppermost in his thoughts, 
but every topic served his purpose of arousing indignation 
against those who plotted to undermine the nation's hbert'ies. Ma; l. 
He seemed purposely anxious to provoke his opponents and 1''*^ 
bring matters to a head by the violence of his language. 

It is stud, my Iiords, that the spirit of discontent has gone 
abroad ; I should be surprised if it had not . . . when a 
corrupt House of Commons inverts all law and order. . . . When 
a majority in that House becomes a minister's state-engine to effect 
the worst of purposes and to produce such monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional acts, one cannot help exclaiming in the language of 
Shakespeare : 

Fie on't 1 Oh fie 1 'tis on onveeded garden 

That grows to seed : things rank and gro« in natnie 

Possess it merely. 

Though I will not aid the voice of faction [he continued], I will 
aid the just complaints of t^e people ; and whilst I have strength 
to crawl I will exert my poor abilities in their service ; and I pledge 
myself to their cause, because I know it is the cause of trutii and 
justice. 

He thundered against ' the riches of Asia that have been poured jMitiuy 
in upon us and have bronght not only Asiatic lazoiy but, I 23, 1770. 

' Chatham signed Gm proteits <^ the lioria : (1) Vohnuaj 2, 1770, against 
Lattrcll's election ; (2) alio Februaiy 2, ITTO, against Harchmont'a motion 
in support of tike Ronae of Common! ; (3) Ma; 1, 1770, against the FBJeetion 
of his bill on Uk> Middlesex ekotion ; (4) Deoember 10, 1770, ie[Tobatiiig tiw 
tnmult in the House of Lords ; (6) S^bnuu; 14, 1T71, on the oondnot of the 
Falkland Island* aegotiatioD (J. E. Thorold Rogers, A ComfUlt OoUtetim ff 
FroUets, toL ii). 
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fear, Asiatic principles of govenmifflit,' and in contrast to 
March 2, tbeae Asiatic principles recalled the liberty of America, where 
the Ministry's inoompetenoe was equally glaring. ' I have 
been thought,' he said, ' to be, perhaps, too much the friend 
of America. I own I am a friend to that country. I love the 
Americans, because they love liberty.' He called for an 
inquiry into the supine attitude of ministers who permitted 
Choiseul's * pacific campaign ' in Corsica and even condescended 
to alarm the merchants about the state of the navy by a melo- 
dramatic hint at some ' secret blow of hostility ' contemplated 
by France.^ He told the ministers when they brought on a sur- 
ibbmary pnse motion in support of the House of Commons at midni^t, 
' ' ' if the constitution mast be wounded, let it not receive ita 
mortal stab at this dark and midnight hour, when honest men 
are asleep in their beds, and when only felons and assassinB 
Muoh 14, are seeking for prey.' He declared that Camden had been 
^"^""^ dismissed for his opinion in favour of the right of election in 
the people, and, when his words were taken down, ' neither 
denied, retracted, nor explained the words, but reaffirmed them.' 
It was thought that he was anxious to provoke bis adversaries 
to send him to the Tower for such words oaatii^ reflection on 
the King,* but they were wise enough not to gratify him. In 
the same debate on the Civil List debt, due to the enormouB 
sums spent on corruption, be made a pointed attack on the 
King's veracity, contrasting him, much to bis disadvantage, 
with his grandfather.* In a debate in the following session 
November he spoko yet more ominously of his sovereign. 

28, 1770. 

la it that t^e King [he exclaimed], like a Btranger in England, 
knows nothir^ of its feeling T or that, encompassed with the oom- 

' Louis XT WM ao indignant at the uiimu* diiplajed by Chathun againat 
Fnnoe in Hub ipeeoh that hs irrote to Broglio ; ' H. Pit e«t an fol et fort 
daogeRDS. Ob qu'il a dit de nooi laJHteroit U oorde, et I'eifioation aerott 
dana tout autre pi^ Qnels cruelx voUins nooB avona li ' (Boatario, Xwu XV 
Corrajxmdanet Steriu, i, 408). The alliuion was afterwards interpratad aa 
refetring to Spain's attack on the Falkland Islanda, which ocenired two mmtlia 
later. But there leenis no doaht that Chatham refenad to Fianoa in hia apMoh. 

' Aff. Etr. AngL Con. Pat. 491, t 187. 

■ See ftbove, p. 68. The yonnger Beokford relatet that Chatham ^iratvty 
ehancterixed OMrge III aa gniltj ol the greatert duplldty (X«v MenlUf 
Magaxiite. Ixxi, 168). 
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plaints of bis people, they neitheT reach Ms heart nor his attention T 
Strange unconstitutional insensibility, productive of despair, not 
loyalty ! — and when the people aie obliged to despair, my Lords, 
the consequences must be terrible. In this conjuncture, so critical 
and BO alarming, I hope something may happen astonishing, 
stupendous like a peal of thunder, or that soine figure like that 
which 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night. 

And would have told him half his Troy was bum'd : — 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue — 

may open his eyee if they are cloptd and let in upon his mind the 
distracted and degraded state of iiis Empire. 

He was called to order: he stopped, and then said: 'I am 
misuoderstood. I said, {/ they are oloeed — but I now with- 
draw the condition and say they are closed and most be opened 
to the state of his Empire, to which he is a strangei.' ^ 

At the beginning of the sesBion of 1770-1 Chatham's atten- 
tion wa3 diverted from the Middlesex election by the seriona 
outlook in foreign affairs. Daring the parUamentary recess 
the English settlement sent out to the FaUdand Islands daring 
Chatham's own Ministry * was attacked by a greatly saperior 
Spanish force and compelled to evaoaate Fort Egmont. News 
of the ontr^e was received in En^and eaily in September 

' Thi« pwsage !c qaoted in Orattui'a Monoira, i, 231, 236, ■■ put of tbe 
epwch of January 9, 1770, to which it obTionsfy does not belong (oee oote* 
pp. 261-2, above). In his ipeech erf May 1, 1770, im the bill for reTcning tbe 
Hou»a of Commons adjndioationl on the Middlesex eleotioo, ChBthsm naed 
very eimilar t&ngoage ; ' I Mnkfndd. my Lords, this meunrehuspnuig too Dear 
tbo throne — I am sony for it, bat I hope his Majeaty will kiod open hii eyes 
and see it in all its deformity,' and he was then called to order by Lord Pomfrot. 
(See ttie report m Chatham CorrajMrndtnct, iii, 451, confirmed in Aff. Etr. 
Angl Con. Poi. 492, f. 20.) Bat hii imprestive nn of the qaotation from 
2 Henry / F. i, 1. ia almoot oertainl; to be ucribed to the apeeoh of November 28, 
1770, There eiiata,it i> true, no report of this sprach, merely an epitome by 
Walpolo, vho does not qnote this passage, thongh it would fit tn widi his 
description. But by a curious coincidence, in a letter written the day before 
to Lf ttellon, asking bim to attend tbe debate (Phillimoie, LyUdttm, ii, 760), 
Chatham quotas the same lines from Shakespeare whiob OrattMi aMribea to 
him and which it can hardly be doubted he used in his speech next day. Thil 
is a good instaiice of Chatham's habit of retoming lovingly again and aBkin 
to an idea or a phrase that pleased him. (See voL i, p. 270, note '.) 

* See above, p. 223. 
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1770, but it was several months before the Ministiy were able 
to extract any form of apology from Spain, which wab backed 
up by Franca : indeed England, though qnite nnprepared, 
seemed on the brink of war with both Bourbon Powers. At 
length, at the end of January, when ChoiBeul had paid the 
penalty for his neglect of the du Barry by being suddenly 
dismisBed, Spain made a grudging apology. There was, 
however, some ground for suspecting that even this was only 
obtained after a private hint had been given that no more 
English settlements would be made on the Falkland Islands.^ 
Chatham's indignation at the insolt to the Crown, at the delay 
in obtaining satisfaction, and at its ambiguous character 
when it came, is not surprising. When one of the ministers 
in the House of Lords excused the delay on the plea of con- 
NoTember sidering Spanish ' punctilios,'' — ' Spanish punctihos, indeed 1 ' 
thundered Chatham. ' We are to be wonderfully tender of 
the Spanish point of honour, as if ihey had been the com- 
plainants — as if ihey bad received the injury. I think be 
would have done better to have told us what care had been 
taken of the English honour.' Still more was he indignant at 
the reticence of ministers. For months nothing could be 
dragged from them about the oourse of the negotiations. He 
had no patience with the inveterate habit of diplomatists to 
treat fore^ afiairs as some mystery, which could not be 
trusted to the uninitiated, and beheved that the free play of 
pubhc opinion was the greatest safeguard for a sane foreign 
pohcy. ' I despise the little policy of concealments,' be ex- 
claimed in his first speech of the session ; ' you ought to know 
the whole of your situation ' ; and, when he was blamed by 
supporters of the Ministry tor indiscretion in revealing the 
nakedness of the country, ' What,' he asked, ' have I divulged 
that was not known to every coffee-house boy in Portsmouth ? ' 

> See St. Paul of Ewut, ii, TS, 120, 133-4, uid CTiolAom Chmtpondaiet, 
It, 71-S. Itigoleufrom the oorreepoodeDce, which took place in 1776 between 
Rochford and the French Court, that Boohford himsell, who wm Seoietkrjr foe 
the Southern Depaiiment, made no niggestion abont eracuating the iilaoda . 
but from the wording of de Guinw, the Fienoh ambasiador'B, ktt«r (St. 
Paul, ii, 134) there ii ground for betieviug that other leei teepondble mliiletaa 
dropped a hint to that effect aa a Kp to Spaun. The mbject wm mentiooed fn 
the Howe ot Lords on Jannary 20, 177fi {ParL BUI. xriii, 167-4). 
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When he was minister he bad acted up to these prinoiples.^ 
After Abercromby's disaster in 1758, as Shelbome reminded 
the House of Lords,* ' Lord Chatham caused everj particular 
of that melancholy event to be announced in the Gazette in the 
very terms he had received it. He did not confine himself to 
the mere fact that an attack had been made and that it proved 
unsuccessful ; no, my Lords, he committed himself to the 
public. He did not look upon himself as responsible for 
victory. He laid the whole detail open to the inspection of 
the nation at large, and by so doing he ensured that confi- 
dence which a contrary oonduot would have certainly deprived 
him of.' 

In eight of the speeches he made this session he came NoT«mber 
back to this subject of the Falkland Islands. The greatest of ^' ^' 
them was on November 22, 1770, a speech which to Dr. Johnson xi, 1770. 
seemed merely ' the feudal gabble of a man who is every day Juouy 
lessening that splendour of character which once illuminated ^^^_ 
the kingdom, then dazzled and afterwards enilamed it.' ' In g, 6, 11, 
this speech be was moved to wrath by the Ministry's boast of **• ^''''^■ 
activity : even Newcastle's activity after the oaptore of Mahon 2^T7a 
seemed to shine in comparison with theirs. This ' boasted 
vigour of the Ministry ' awakened in him memories of a very 
different vigour, when Mr. Secretary Pitt was giving bis orders 
in the Seven Years' War, and in the days of his youth, when he 
fought with giants, Walpole and Carteret, to whose genius he 
paid noble amends for past invectives.* It called up thoughts, 
too, of some of the great Englishmen who had indeed shown 
vigour in the past : fialeigh, ' one of the bravest officers this 
or any other country ever produced ' ; OUver Cromwell, ' who 
astonished mankind by his intelhgeuoe ' ; and King Wilham, 
the Great Dehverer. He defended his own German war, glori* 
fied Anson's services at the head of the Admiralty, deplored 
the weakness of the fieet under the present Ministry,^ and then 

> See, for exftmple, toL i, p. 28S ; toL ii, p. IB. ■ Ha^ 10, 1776. 

' In the pamphlet, f nttimuf* ItUtndt (1771). * VoL i, p. 52. 

' Xbe f>ench cdtoj, in reporting this to Venaillei, said CluthAin tm right 
in saying England tud onlj twelve tbipt of the line readj to pnt to osa, and 
advised him oa that acconnt to take up a firm attitude with the Bnglith 
Ministry. (4jf. Sir. AngL Con. PoL iM. t 17&) 

voi. n. « 
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from the mellow experieooe of his thirty years of statecraft 
laid down the essential cooditions of national safety. 

The firat great and aoknowledged object of national defence in 
this country [he said] is to maintain euch a superioT naval force at 
home, that even the united fleets of France and Spain may never 
be masteiB of the Channel. . . . The second naval object with an 
English minUter, should be to maintain at all times a powerfnl 
western squadron. In the profoundeat peace it should be respect- 
able ; in war it should be formidable. . . . The third object indis- 
pensable, as I conceive, in the distribution of our navy is to maintain 
such a force in the bay of Gibraltar as may be sufficient to cover that 
garrison, to watch the motions of the Spaniards, and to keep open 
tiie communication with Uinorca. 

Self-help, as always, came first with him, bat in the circom- 
stanoes of his day foreign alliaooes conld not be neglected. 

When I compare [he seemed to muse aloud] the numbers of our 
people, estimated highly at seven millions, with tiie population of 
France and Spain, usually computed at twenty-Gve miUions, I see 
a clear self-evident imposaibiUty for this country to contend with 
the united power of the House of Bourbon, merely upon tiie strength 
of its own resources. They who talk of confining a great war to 
naval operations only, speak without knowledge or experience. We 
can no more command the disposition than the events of a war. 
Wherever we are attacked, there we must defend. 

But, with all his talk of fleets and alliances, ' the internal condi- 
tion of the country ' was the constant backgroond to his thoughts : 

We may look abroad for wealth or triumphs or luxury : but 
England, my Lords, is the mainstay, the last resort of the wh<^ 
empire. Are the grievances the people have so long complained of 
removed ? . . . My Lords, I myself am one of the people. I esteem 
that security and independence, which is the original birthright of 
an Englishman, far beyond the privileges, however splendid, which 
are annexed to the peerage. I myself am by birth an English elector, 
and join with the freeholders of England as in a common cause. . . . 
It is not a ceremomouB recommendation from the Throne that oaa 
bring back peace and harmony to a discontented people. That 
insipid aimual opiate has been administered so long, that it has lort 
its eBect. Something substantial, something effectual moit be 
done. The pnblio credit of the nation stands next in degrM to As 
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lights of the constitution ; it calls loudly for the interposition of 
Parliament . . . [i^ainst] a set of men . . . who are known to Uve 
in riot and luxury Tipon the plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, 
the helpless ... the [set of] miserable jobbers of Change Alley 
or lofty Asiatic plundereia of Leadenhall Street. . . . My Lords, 
the difficulty of the crisis calls for a wise, a firm, a popular adminis- 
tration. ... It must be popular that it may begin with reputation. 
It must be strong within itself that it may proceed with vigour and 
decision. But [he added, in gentle criticism of Buike's apotheosis 
of party in ' The Preeent Discontents '] one formed upon an ezcluaive 
system of family connections or private friendships cannot, I am 
convinced, be long supported in this country. Yet, my Lords, no 
man respects or values more than I do, that honourable connection 
which arises from a disinterested concurrence in opinion upon public 
measures, or from the sacred bond of private friendships and esteem. 
What I mean is that no ungle man's private friendships 01 connec- 
tions, however extensive, are sufficient of themselves either to form 
or overturn an administtatdon. I shall trouble your lordships with 
but a few words more. . . . Thoogh we are not consulted, it is our 
right and duty, as the King's great hereditary council, to offer hiTn 
our advice. Let me warn the ministers of their danger. If they are 
forced into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their heads. If by 
an ignominious compromise they should stain the honour of the 
Crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, let them look to the 
consequences, and conuder whether they will be able to walk the 
streets with safety. 

In this session ho also carried on a prolonged straggle with 
his old enemy Mansfield on the question whether a jndge or 
a jury should decide on the criminality of a libel. The legal 
authorities were not agreed on the qaestion. Jeffreys in 
Charies II's time, as might be expected, had entirely with- 
drawn from the jury the decision of criminality ; but in the 
trial of the Seven Bishops the judges had left it to the jury, 
and Chief Justice Holt, the great judge in Qaaen Anne's reign, 
had done the same. Under George II the jadges had tried 
to recapture this right from juries — saccessfolly in Franklin's 
case of 1731, when Chief Jostice Raymond had told the jury 
they had nothing to decide except whether the paper com- 
plained of was pabhshed or not — and nnsnocessfnlly in Owbd's 
case of 1752, where, alter a strong pleading from Pratt against 
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the judges' aod prerogative lavyere' claim, the jury by their 
verdict maintained their right of deciding npon the oriminality 
of a libel.* In the case of Woodfall, the pabUeber of ■ Juoius/ 
tried before him in 1770, Mansfield clearly laid down that 
' whether the paper . . . was in law a libel was a question of 
law ' and therefore no concern of the jury : other minor points 
arose on this trial, bat this was the main point on which 
Chatham fastened.* 

There was a constitutional reason of infinite moment to a 
free people why a jnry should always determine what was or 
was not a libel. At that time nearly all the informations for 
libel were filed by the Crown against writers hke ' Junius ' 
opposed to the Government. Chatham saw that if Mans- 
field's deoisions were accepted as the proper interpretation of 
the law, the free expression of opinion in the press wonld be 
left entirely at the mercy of crown lawyers and prerogative 
jndgee who chose to call a publication Ubellous, and then there 
would be an end to all liberty. Takii^ bis stand on the 
authority of great judges bke Holt and of his own friend 
Camden, he denounced Mansfield's doctrine as a novel and 
Deoenibar unconstitutional usurpation, and his directions to the jury as 
^l}^' ^'' ' contrary to law, repugnant to practice, and injorioos to the 
dearest hberties of the people.' Mansfield, always a timid 
man, eluded the encounter, in full security that the Court party 
would never abandon a judge who held such a useful doctrine. 
Chatham on this point had a serious quarrel with the ' gentle 
warblers ' : they were willing to allow the past to go by default 
and to introduce a bill safeguarding the rights of juries for 
the future. But Chatham would not for a moment admit 
that the law of England ever bad been as Mansfield laid it 
down, and was convinced that the introduction of a bill admit- 
ting it to have been so would simply strengthen the hands of 

■ Id thia oua the jarj, Inflaenoed by Pntt'a pluding, bronght in • Tsidiet 
of * Not guilty,' alUioiigli the judge directMl them to bring in s Tcrdict on lb 
publio&tioa ool]', of which there wu no doubt. {StaU Trial*, irili, 1S3S.) 

> In thii matter Fnmait g»re oonuderable help to Chmtlwm. On De- 
oember 1. 1770, he wnt Cftlonft, to be fMmrdod to Ch«thsm, an meoonnt ol 
Huufield'* judgment wiUi oommenta, aoma of which ChkUum iooorpontMl 
In hb ipeMih. (Pub aod Uwinle, i 343 ajq.). 
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the prerogative lawyers. ' A tub for the whale thrown out 
by the screeners ' he called the Whigs' bill, and foaght strenn- 
ously for a deoiatatory bill. But he failed to persuade bis 
own aide even to amend the bill by making it declaratory 
in Committee : ^ and it was reserved for Charles Fox, then a 
brilliftDt Bnpporter of the Ministry, twenty-two years later to 
pass a bill embodying Chatham's view.* 

One more attempt to rescind the resolutions of 1770 about A[^ 80, 
the Middlesex election, and one more motion for a dissolution, ^^ '' 
and Chatham brought his labours of these two arduous sessions 
to a close. ' Were I hut ten years younger,' he said in his last 
speech, ' I should spend the remainder of my days in America, 
which has already given the most brilliant proofs of its 
independent spirit ' : so snnk were his hopes of recovering 
English hberty. The stmggle against the new order of 
government, so hopefully b^^ in January 1770, bad by 
May 1771 become desperate. The Opposition, far from gaining, 
were losing ground in Parliament and the ooontry. The inte- 
rest in Wilkes was diminishing, and ' Junias's ' attack on the 
King had provoked a reaction. The Opposition forces were 
dwindliQg from death and desertion. In October 1770 Granby 
died ; in November Grenville, whose Contested Elections Bill 
was the solitary triumph of the Opposition, and whose skill in 
debate it was hard to replace. Soon after Grenville's death 
his chief followers, Suffolk, Wbately and Wedderbum, joined 
the Ministry. ' The part of Wedderbum is deplorable, of 
Lord Suffolk pitiable,' sorrowfully wrote Chatham. He had 
especial cause to be disappointed in Wedderbum, for whom he 
had secured a seat and overcome the Bockingbams' prejudice 
against Scotsmen ; but they were better judges of the man 
' abont whom there was something that even treachery could 
not trust.' Death had also cnt off Chatham's old and trusted 
friend Beckford in June 1770. To Chatham he had always 
been a bulwark of strength by his knowledge of the City and 
his faithful support. He was, too, a good friend of the people, 

' Lantdoumt Boait 1133. P. 27. 

* See Stale TriaU, xx. 9U iqq. ; xzi, SSI tjq-, 071 »gq. (Enkiiw'i spaMli) [ 
•oe ftlao the ntereooea in the Iiid«x, under the hwiling ' LHnL' 
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and bad dared to lemind the King ot his dnty in words still 
recorded at the Guildhall. At the moment of his death bis 
loss was the more keenly felt by those who desired union in 
opposition, since he was the only man in the City who could 
hold the Wilkes and Home Tooke tactions from one another's 
throats. By the b^inning ot 1771 Chatham was once more 
left almost alone. Lord Camden thought himself ill-naed, 
and ostentatioosly declared he had no engagements with him ; 
Temple was at his old game of intrigae ; Shelbome went 
abroad on the death ot his wife ; the Bockinghams would 
no longer act with him when the excitement on the Falkland 
Islands had died down. ' We are redaced,' he wrote to Lady 
Stanhope, ' to a snng party ot onhearing and nnteeling lords 
and the tapestry hangings ; which last, mnte as ministers, 
still tell OS more than all the cabinet on the Bnbjeot ot Spain 
and the manner ot treatir^ with an insidious and han^ty 
power.' * 

Chatham did little immediate good by the great speeches 
he made in these twenty-two debates ot 1770-1. Even bis 
hope of addressing the people throngh the House of Lords 
was to some extent trostrated after the beginning of the 
aatumn sesaioa of 1770. The majority were so dumbfounded 
themselves at his philippic of November 22, so alarmed at the 
effect it might have on the pubhc mind, that they incontinoitly 
revived the order against the presence of strangers in the House 
of Lords, and so made the reporting of Chatham's speeches 
more difficult. On December 10, when Chatham was about to 
speak, ministerial peers enforced this order by driving out, in 
a scene of unparalleled violence and uproar, even the members 
of the House ot Commons who were waiting below the bar. 
Chatham vainly tried to calm the tmnnlt and at last left the 
House in indication. Next day he urged his friends in the 
House of Commons to resent the insult ' with all the solemnities 
attendant apon the smallest coUision ot great bodies in the 
Fohtic system . . . and mark the thing in the largest characters 

t In hii Bpeeoh of NoTember 20, 1777, Chatham employed theae tApeatey 
hangings, which rapieaented the defeat of th« Spaniah Annada. for one of Us 
most tellbog effeota (we p. 322). 
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and strike the most vithont doors.' * Bat nothing could be 
done to make the debates moie public. This attempt to 
suppress the report of Chatham's speeohes was defended on 
the usual pleas of a bratal majority uncertain of its case. 
The King called him ' a trumpet of sedition,' and ministera 
accused him of laying bare England's weakness to her foes. 
The most important thing, he thought, -was to lay bare England's 
weakness to herself; but he was as careful of the King's 
just prerogative as any man and would never countenance 
faction that might hurt the country. Speaking of a proposal 
to limit the King's discretionary power of moving troops from Jaanur 
Ireland, ' I would not,' he said pnbljoly, ' touch a feather of **■ *"**■ 
the prerogative. . . . The entire command and power of 
directing the local disposition of the army is the royal pre- 
rogative, as the master-feather in the ease's wing. . . . They 
have disarmed the imperial bird, the ministrum fulminis 
alitem ' : and privately : ' the man who advised the King 
to suffer SQch a disgraoefol infringement of his prerogative 
deserves to lose his head.' ^ Again next year, when his friends 
the City magistrates carried on the war against tiie Government 
to the length of refusing to back press-warrants, Chatham 
' frankly declared the fullest opinion against striking at the 
necessary means of public safety, be the popularity of it what 
it may,* and asked ' how could I question the exceeds of a 
lordchief justice, if I could hesitate publicly to demand why. . . 
any other magistrate in the kingdom took upon him to act in 
opposition to lawful authority and manifestly against the 
public good ? ' 

Chatham was not a great poUtical philosopher. He does r 
not, like Burke, elaborate an unchanging theory of government 
applicable to all circumstances. Like all the greatest states- 
men he was an opportunist drawing ' from the cabinet of hia 
own sagacious mind ' inspiration for his treatment of the 
conditions he found existir^. His opportunism indeed had a 
sure foundation. His pohtical Bible was Magna Charta with 
the glosses and amplifications of the Petition of Bight, the ~ 

> LaiudoKmt Bouat MS3. F. £7 (to Shelbnmb, iind*t«d). 
' Eietcrical MBS. Commutum, XH, i. 34. 
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Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Bights, and Locke's ' Essay on 
Government.' ' I reverence and love the \riiole fcame of oar 
wise constitution, whereof the transcendent and sacred light 
to free and independent election is the only sure basis,* he 
jotted down as a loagh note. But, nnlike Burte, he was no 
slave to the form of the cooBtitatioa : he cared far more for 
its spirit of liberty. To preserve hberty he wonld willingly 
give ap old and introduce new customs. He is always growii^ 
always advancing with the changing conditions of his time, 
and one may well believe that he would not have feared the 
Nmsmber French Eevolution, which made even his son blench. ' I love 
2S, 1770. peftce,' he once exclaimed, ' bat if onr honour is to be the 
expense of ooi tranquillity let discord reign. Wisdom is 
decisive : a seasonable decision quells a contest— like the 
discharge of a cannon in a tempest it oonmiands tranqoillity.* 
' A scarecrow of violence ' he called himself ; bat with all his 
violence he never lost his majesty. They called him madman, 
impracticable, seditions : bat when the coantry was in dang^ 
many of the ministers themselves tamed instinctively to the 
madman to save tbem. When a Spanish war seemed certain 
it was the almost universal belief that Chatham would be 
Bommoned to conduct it or even to avert it. * I am a moderate 
man,' then wrote Stanley, no longer a whole-hearted admirer, 
' and yet there is nothing of which I am persuaded more than 
that his very name in ministry would bring Spain to what is 
required, and, if well managed, prevent a war.' 

Grattan, who often went to hear him in the House of 
Lords, says of this St. Martin's snnmier of his eloquence : 

He spoke in a style of conreTsation, not, however, what I ex- 
pected ... his style was not regular oratory, like Cicero or Demoe- 
Uienes, bat it wab very fine and very elevated and above the ordinary 
subjects of discourse. He took a nobler line, and, disdaining the 
low aSaira of debate, Mb conversations were about kings and queens 
and empires. He appeared more like a grave character advinng 
than mixin g in the debate. It was something superior to that — 
it was leaching Ae Lords and lecturing Ike King. He appeared the 
next greatest thing to the King, though infinitely superior. 

Others noted this mellower and more regal tone. Beferring 
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to the King's contemptuous rejection of the City's petition, U»; i, 
he is related to have told the House how he would have acted '' 
in the King's place. ' I should have wished the remonstrance 
to have been couched in politer terms and turned with more 
elegance. But had I been in office when it was presented by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, I should merely have smiled 
at them, and said : " they are the good citizens of London 
who are better at onderstanding the essence of things than 
at drawing it ap " ; and this be said with an air of good 
nature and popularity as of one used to captivate the good 
affections of a people.^ 

' Aff. EIr. Jngl. Corr. Pol. 402, t 30 {' Joom&I da Pulement'). Tba 
wu efiigv of Chatbam in WeatminBter Abbey Menu to gire that air ot good 
Datura and popoluit;. 
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AUrUHK SAYB 

I. — ThB FhILOBOPEBB IK TQB ViLLAGB 

He who, thoogh thoi eudoed m with » mum 

And f»onlty for attxra uid tnrbnleaoe, 

Ib yet a bouI whose maater-biaa leana 

To home-Ealt pleMolei and to gen^e loenM ; 



More brave for thu, that be hath maoh to lore. 

WoBDBWOBTO, CJtaratUr tg At Hapff Warrier. 

Fob the last eeven years of his life Chatham ceased attflodiiig 
Parliament regnlarly.- Once be came to plead for greater 
toleration to the dissenters ; and he vas always ready to spend 
his remaining strength on behalf of America, to avert or stop 
a fratricidal war or to prevent the total loss of the colonies. 
But for the heart-breaking task of aroasing from apathy a 
generation bent on kissing the rod, he was now too old and 
too in£rm. Had he been blessed with allies as oonr^eoos 
and as jealoQS for liberty as himself, Chatham m^ht have 
found it easier to carry on the straggle without faltering ; 
but when he snrreyed the forces oo which he ooold reckon, 
a grave despondency for the nation settled upon his spirits. 

The times seem to me unBusceptible of system and impatient of 
coonseL ... A headlong self-willed spirit has sunk the City into 
nothing . . . the nanow genius of old corps' connectioa has 
weakened Whigglam and rendered national union on levolution 
principles impossible. . . . Farthest from such a scene of things ii 
beat for a man who is sure he can do no good, and who is under tha 
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fullest convicHoti that tome who may have meant weU have totally 
missed theii way towards the public good. 

Sach were his tbongbta doling the BessioiiB of 1772 and 1778 ; 
and when he saw that the only eabject to Btii ap feeling in 
Parliament was a Boyal Marriage Bill his despair vented itself 
in words of savage irony. 

I confess [he writes] that to see a public which slept so quietly 
upon the violation of electors' rights , , . awake into spirit and 
activity about abridging the facility of princely nuptials, Burprised 
me not a little. This is straining at a gnat after swallowing a camel. 
However, I rejoice that the conscientious stomach has begun to 
work. Who knows but the foul feeder may throw up the camel 
too, and England enjoy its owb again ! 

Moreover he was BerioDsly ill in 1778, and after an 
unwonted effort in the early months of 1775 he was warned 
of his frailty by a retain for another two years of all 
the symptoms of hia former terrible illness. Again he could 
neither talk nor think of any business : bis wife had to manage 
everything — to keep young WilUam, the favourite son, away 
from borne for his bohdays and to be parted from her daughters 
in London, lest their father should suffer from their presence. 
' I cannot ever be sore,' she wrote during that anxious time, 
' of a quarter of an boor free from some call or other from my 
lord, who cannot sustain without too much emotion the idea 
of any friends being here, and he nnable to see them, which 
God knows he has not the strength to do,' ' She even had, 
unaided, to decide upon the momentous question whether 
Lord Pitt should stay to fight bis brethren in America or 
retire from the army altogether. 

Financial troubles helped to sadden the latter end of 
Chatham's life. Always inclined to be lavish and pompous in 
his style of Uving, during his last illness be had squandered 
enormous sums in useless building and in repurchasing Hayes 
at a fancy price. He never afterwards freed himself from the 
crushing debts he then incurred, and was in constant straits 

> Add. USS. 36192, L 20, ' Bridport Fapen ' (Deoember 17TS). 
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for money. To make mfttters worse, his annrnty, efaaiged apon 
the West India revennes, was always foor or five quarters in 
arrear, Biuce the King had imposed a prior charge upon the 
fund for pensions to his brothers ; and, thoagh nominally 
£S,000, it was rednced by fees and duties to £3,000.^ Id 1770 
his creditors raised a scandal by their outcry against him, 
and the Duke of Grafton and others aocosed the man who had 
resigned office, in spite of his own and the King's entreaties, 
of being anxious to return becaase of his debts.^ Lord North 
had some compunction at seeing the great minister pressed 
by his creditors, and in 1776 proposed to make the annuity a 
real £3,000, but George III was not above the meanest revenge 
on one whose conduct he termed ' abandoned . . . and void of 
the honourable sentiment of gratitude,' and refused to con- 
sider any increase of pension ' until decrepitude or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition.' To supply their 
needs Lord and Lady Chatham were rednced to melancholy 
shifts. Thomas Walpole was asked in 1772 to buy back Hayes 
once more, but he refused, saying that ' a disappointed passion 
does not quickly return.' * Offers to let it or Burton Pynaent, 
when Chatham returned to Hayes in 1774, were equally un- 
availing. The house in the Circus, Bath, was sold to Lord 
Chve, and outlying parts of the Burton Pynaent property to 
local farmers. Hollis and other friends with experience ot 
farming were taken into counsel, and some of the worst ex- 

' Statement fonnudMl bj F. Joavencel to ChftthAm : 

Qiurter's umnity , . £TSO 



Tioanrr fees . . 8 11 

Fees at the Folia . 4 16 6 

Feet at the ftuditoni' 9 10 

Feed to Tellen . ZS 10 

Shilling duty . . 37 10 

6d. dat7 . . . 18 IS 

i*. Undtu . . IGO 



Leaving a net 



(CAottan UBB. 47.) 

* Aff. ElT. Ax-)l. Corr. Pat. 490, f. 192 ; 494, £ 319. 

* Chatham USS. 66. 
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travftgancea of Ghatbam'a ovn ^ate-managenieDt were cat 

These, however, were mere palliatives, and to stave off 
more importunate creditors Lord and Lady Chatham had 
to borrow freely from their friends. Among others, Coutts, 
the banker, advanced several thoosand pounds, Temple 
another £1,000, and Joavencel, an official of the Privy 
Council Office, who for some years lived rent tree at Hayes, 
£500. But the most accommodating of aU were their Somerset- 
shire neigbboors, Captain Alexander Hood (afterwards Lord 
Bridport) and his wife, Pitt's old friend Molly West, who with 
the help of the West family advanced over £10,000 on mortgage 
at 4) per cent. ' I have gone to the utmost of my credit in 
raising the soms I have supplied your lordship with,' wrote 
Hood in 1773 ; bat neither he dot his wife seem ever to have 
bad a moment's regret for these services. Hood onoe expressed 
to Lady Chatham a doabt ' upon the object of money transac- 
tions and I am fearful that they oftener occasion a separation 
of friends than promote closer ties of friendship. I am certain,' 
he continued, ' this cannot happen between Lord Chatham 
and me, but, nnless Lord Pitt and yonr Ladyship's children 
are fully acquainted with the anm borrowed on the Burton 
Pynsent estate, they may be alarmed at it hereafter.* Two 
years later Mrs. Hood says her brothers will raise a further 
loan, ' being proud and ambitious of shewing their regard to 
the ease of Lord Chatham and his family.' She tella Lady 
Chatham : ' Yon and yours ought to be loved and honoured 
the nearer you are approached ' ; and after Chatham's death 
speaks of the ' strong marks of the most solid esteem which 
subsisted between your late noble-minded lord and Mr. Hood.' 
At this time Chatham's income could hardly have been less 
than £7,000, which would have been ample even for the pomp 
be affected, bad it been well husbanded. But of this Chatham, 
Uke his father and grandfather before him and his sons after 
him, seemed constitutionally incapable. This childishness 
in his own money matters was the reverse to his disdain of 
making a profit out of the public ; and it is obaraoteristic of 
his supreme belief in himself that be se^ns always to have 
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taken it as nataral that hifl wealthiei frieods ahoald help him 
in his difficulties. Like hifl son WiUiam * he never lacked for 
such friends to help him angradgingly or lost the respect of 
those who came to his rescae. Nevertheless his improvidence, 
and still more his willii^ess at the end of his life to accept 
loans from friends who were straitened by their generosity, 
are blots in his character.^ 

With all his ' faculty for storm and turbulence * Chatham 
had a soul that leaned 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenM, 

and when away from the tormoil of Parliament was supremely 
happy managing his estate and educating his children. He 
took a hearty delight in country pursuits and bad a high opinion 
of himself as a farmer, though practioal farmers appear to have 
thoogbt otherwise. At Burton Fynsent he found ' eveiy ac- 
commodation for cattle, sheep, poultry, Sta., all arranged in 
the greatest order and supported by Tuscan piUara ' ; ■ and he 
set himself to stock this farmyard on a princely scale. Even 
the solicitor Nuthall ia pressed into the service of looking for 
prime brood mares and is especially thanked for sending 
' the most beautiful of sows, who arrived safe, and in full health 
and charms : we are looking out for a proper paramour to 
transmit to future times this incomparable race.' Chatham 
himself undertook the care of the dairy farm, while bis countesa 
looked to the dairy, but after some years the experiment was 
found so costly that at HoUis's entreaty he handed the farm 
over to a skilled baiUS. He is heard of pursuing the hare with 
William, and in one of his speeches on America took one of hia 
metaphors from the sport.* He professed to enjoy country ale, 

I Id I7S9 the meichuita of Londoa oSerad to niw £100,000 to -gmj Pitt'a 
debts, and in 1801 BSTeral peraookl frieodi mbMribed £11,700 tor the mum 
porpoie. {Rose, Diary, i. 412 tgq.) 

■ Captain Aleiandot Hood's letters ue in Chatlum MSB. 23, his wife'i 
Aid. 42. Chatham's letters to Hood are in Add. ilSS. 35192. After On*- 
ham's death Lady Chatham showed soant oonsideratioii to such taithfal fmndl. 
In 1779 Hood was ooooemed in the attack on Keppel, bat, though he doM 
not appear to have behaved well in that transaction, his ooaduot haidlj merited 
Lady Chatham's ccdisal to have anything more to say to him. 

■ Sanderson Miller, p. 43a * See helow, p. 817. 
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having read ' in the manners of our remotest Celtic ancestors 
much of its antiquity and invigorating qualities.' A fall from 
his horse keeps him within doors for some weeks, bat on bis 
recovery be returns to his active pursuits. Not content with 
altering the face of his own Burton Pynsent he must needs 
make an entirely new road, still called Chatham's Bide, at 
Cbevening, which the Stanhopes lent bun for some months, 
and propose to them the purchase of new fields. He employs 
Sir Joshua Beynolds to paint portraits of bis old comrades, 
Granby, Temple, Saunders, Boscawen, to adorn bis ball-room. 
He invites Garrick in a poetical epistle, 

Come, tast« the aiinple life of patriarohB old, 
an invitation which Garrick declines in equally elegant verses. 
Altogether, when Chatham was well enough to go abroad 
he seems to have enjoyed himself vastly at Burton Pynsent, 
and with his wife and children gained the affectioo and admira- 
tion of the neighbours. * She is a woman of business,' saya 
Farmer Petty to Hollis's friend Mr. Bowring, after a talk with 
Lady Chatham. ' What a fine creature to breed out of ! ' cries 
Mr. Bowring. ' Such a family is not elsewhere to be seen ! ' 
they both cry together.^ 

In training his children to serve the country Chatham found 
his chief consolation for hopes nnfolfilled in bis own lifetime. 
Bom, all of them, in the heat of straggle or in the intoxication 
of national triumph, with their dawning consciousness they 
learned the greatness of the name which they inherited. 
Hester and John must have remembered the joy-bells ringing 
in Hayes Church for Quebec and Quiberon and the oonqnest 
of Canada. When James Charles was only five he saw strange 
Bed Indian chiefs come straight from the landing-stage at 
Weymoath to make obeisance to himself and his brothers 
and sisters, the children of the great white chief ; and pre- 
cocious William, aged seven, described the scene in a Iiatin 
letter to his father. Next year the bells of East Grinstead 
heralded the passage of the great earl's children on theii way 
to Brighthelmstone. William's first thought on news of the 
■ CAaOom MSB. M (HoQU to Outhun). 
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peerage had been of J07 that he was not the eldest bod, ' bnt 
could serve the country in t)ie House of GonunonB Uke papa.' 
After his own experience of Eton ^ Chatham would not allow 
any of his children to go to school, but in 1766 appointed as 
their tutor the Kev. E. Wilson, a good Bcholac devoted to his 
charge, which he kept until all the children were grown Dp.* 
Wilson's part was simply to carry out Chatham's orders in 
instructing the children, for their father, helped by Lady 
Chatham, undertook their real education himself. He pursued 
with them the same system which he had advocated to his 
nephew ^ — a thorough groimding in the best Latin and Greek 
authors, a careful study of English history, and a knowledge 
of good literature, to form the character no less than the taste 
of his pupils. Hester and Harriot, though tenderly watched, 
were treated as reasonable beings and grew up to be women 
as remarkable for mdependence as for charm : they 
learned Latin with their brothers, and at fifteen Haiziot 
informed her father that he was ' non in luce mode atqne in 
oculis civium magnus Bed intus domiqae praeetantior.'* 
Chatham himself read the Bible and Shakespeare regularly to 
the family, but, more than by all his reading or his set instruc- 
tions, by unstudied talks about the kings and great men he 
had known, and the great affairs in whioh he had taken part, 
he implanted in them a practical sense of statecraft and a high 
ideal of duty. He always insisted on clear and honest thinking 
expressed in pure English and was severe on slipshod expres- 
sions. Young Beckford,' the orphan son of his old friend the 
alderman, who was left partly in Chatham's charge and some- 
times came over from Fonthill to stay with the Pitt ohildien, 
^ VoL i, p. 34. 

* WiUon's letters, written to Lord and Lady Chath&m when he wm mny 
from borne with the childten, ue in Chatliam MSB. 67 ; othen kra in tiM 
ChaAam Corrtrpondenet, Young William Fict'a Latin lotter i* quotMl in 
Eoltand Bom, Pitt and Oie Nalionai lUvival, p. 44. See oko Aahboume, Pitt, 

* Vol. i, pp. 20ft-Xl. * From a letter in a print« ooDootion. 

' Young Beckford wM ft godson of Cli»tli»m and, after hii fatfaer*! -^-ritfi. 
wo* made a ward in chancerf. Chatham wroto ditectiona 00 tiia odnaataoB 
to both tlie Lord Cbaaoollor and hia tutor Dr. Lettioe, atroogly adviaing againtt 
a publio achooL (See Chatluim MSS. 19, Mra. Beckford to Chatliam. Septem- 
ber IS, 1772 i s1m> Bedding, Memmre ^ Wm. Bte^ord.) 
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relates an inBtance of this eeverit;. One day William, 
ju3t returned from a visit to friends, came to greet his 
father in the Ubrary. ' " I hope 70a have spent your time 
agreeably, WilUam," said the earl. " Most delectably," rephed 
William. Lord Chatham pat on one of hia stem looks — 
sternly indeed vith his eagle features he coold look when he 
pleased. " Delectably, sir ? Never let me hear yon atter 
that affected word again. Delectably, sir ! " ' Naturally 
Chatham laid great stress on the practice of oratory. On 
another occasion Beckford was asked to repeat by heart a 
translation of a speech by Thucydides in the presence of the 
whole Pitt family. He did it well, and at the end Lord Chatham 
rose from hia seat, flung aside his crutch, and, embracing the 
youth, exclaimed, taming to bis son William, ' May yoa, my 
son, some day make as brilliant a speaker ! ' 

It was an aostere education that Chatham gave bis children. 
Even in the letters he and his favourite William interchanged 
the great love between them is half obscnred by the stilted 
phrases which both employed. Chatham makes no doubt that 
' all the Nine . . . will sue for your love,' and rejoices that 
' the college is not yet evacuated of its learned garrison ' ; 
and William is inclined to use similar periphrases, which had 
obviously become a common jargon of this learned household. 
Even the children's amusements were apt to take a solemn 
turn. A great deal is heard during the years 1772 and 1778 
of ' Lorenzo, King of Clavinium,' a serions play written in 
Alexandrines entirely by the children and acted before their 
parents and a few friends. It would have been performed more 
often, had not Lord Chatham been afraid ' that the repetition 
of it shoald endanger the delicacy of virtue in the young 
performers,'^ though the sentiments of the play itself are 
irreproachable. Bat in spite of its austerity the education of 
the Pitts was successful because it was based on no hypocrisy 
in the parents and so led to none in the children. He himself, 
speaking about the children, says, ' Such is the force 
of example, that I find I mast watch myself in all I do, 

' Dr. DDmaTeaq (PKlymon M8S.). The bomid Tolnmfl oonluniiig Uua 
play ii Blill preterved aX Cbemaa^ 
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for fear of misleading ' ; and his nephev reUteB the 
curb he pnt on his impatience tor tbdi sake.^ A toaeh of 
insincerity in Chatham's teaching, and his children ooold 
□ever have borne the high strain to which he sabjeoted them. 
The only failure was the second Lord Chatham, and even he i» 
said to have been wise in oooncil. WiDiam Pitt owed all his 
greatness to his father's loving care. James Charles died too 
young to be tested, bat in their brief wedded Uvea Hester, who 
married Lord Mahon in 1774, and Harriot, married to her 
brother's friend E. J. Eliot in 1786,* showed themselves 
worthy daughters of a happy marriage. Sometimes, indeed, 
Chatham onbent and helped the children to onboid. He 
loved taking them with him to the seaside at Lyme Begis, 
where he thought ' the air the purest he ever breathed, the 
situation the most delightful and stately . . . and the eea 
nobly beaatifnl.' Here he took William ont tor rides. * It 
is a dehght,' he wrote to the mother in his stately way, * to ne 
William see nature in her free and wild compositiooB ; and I 
teU myself, as we go, that the general mother is not ashamed 
of her child.' Between two speeches on America he foond 
time to write rejoicing that Hester and Harriot had a good 
Banelagh, ' and for the ball proposed [at his Dnohess o( 
Qneensberry's], I am more than consenting, qnite happy that 
the poor girb will have an opportonity of seeing some proper 
company and be delighted into the bargain.' 

His chief hold over the children came from his ovennastering 
love for them, a love of which they eoold not fail to be conscions. 
In launching his sons on their careers this love came ont no 
less strongly than when he had them nnder his eye. Lord Pitt 
was from an early age destined for the army. At seventeen 
Chatham sent him to learn mihtary science and tactics of tat 
engineer captain settled at Lyme Begis, and then had a long 
correspondence with Sbelbome, Banington, and Carleton on 
the question whether the boy should begin service ondn 
Frederic or in Canada. At length Chatham decided for 
Canada, thinking hw i yet unripe 

■ See ToL i, p. 211. 

* UuTiot's witty letten give » ohuming gUmpn into the ChsUan hm^. 
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for the large and obnoxioiiB intorcouise of a, great foreign army. 
In some future day (that is when he has learned grammar enough to 
read the great classics with due inteUigence) I shall wish nothing 
BO much for htm as an opportunity of seeing iht extensive and com- 
bined manceuvres of a grand army. . . . The intimate knowledge 
of Canada cannot fail to prove of just importanc« hereafter ... it 
also requires foundations in the elementary parts of regimental 
discipline and detail to be enabled ... to open and extend the 
mind to the great principles of the art of war.' ^ 

To America, therefore, yoang Pitt went as Garleton's aide-de- 
camp, leaving his father and mother anxiously waiting for 
news of bis arrival and eagerly inquiring from friends at the 
Admiralty for ships to take oat their letters.' A year later, 
when the civil war broke ont, hia mother wrote to him that 
as bis father was too ill to take a decision, he himself had fnll 
leave to resign from the army if be chose. In Febmary 1776, 
after he and his chief had been nearly captured by rebels,' 
Carleton considerately sent Pitt to Eln^aod with dispatches, 
and Chatham in a lucid moment withdrew his son from a service 
in which he woold have to draw the Bword against his fallow- 
subjects. Bnt in 1778, when the war broke oat with France, 
Pitt re-entered tbe army with his father's earnest approval, 
and joined his regiment at Gibraltar. In 177S the youngest 
son James was sent to sea in Alexander Hood's ship. ' When 
I hear you have hoisted your flag,' wrote tbe father to bia 
friend, ' poor Lady Chatham and I will call a oouneU of heavy 
hearts about our loved little boy. As things come near I 
confess I tremble. Twelve years old is a very tender age for 
action.' * But on William, ' the hope and comfort of my lite,* 
Chatham's fondness was lavished. With this second son 
there was no need for spurring. At six years old be was 

> LoTtadoimt Bimtt MSS. P. 27. 

' One of Chatham's oorregpondent* in Amsrira, namrd Wharton, wrote from 
PbiladplphiK : ' Every ^ntlem*D in thii oitjr (ikve a lew dependents on 
administration] will rcjoioe at the sight of the ion of our (and EugUnd'a) 
truest and most inSeiible friend and will be emnloua who shall show him the 
greatPBt attention.' (Chatham MSS. 66.) See also Add. MSS. 0344, B. SO, 
32, 34, for Chatham'! lettera to Jookson for newB from tbe Admiral^. 

' HieUrical MSS. CtmHntMtoK, XIV, x (Pownall to Dartmouth). 

* AM. MSS. 35102, f. S. 
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already ' eager Mi. William,' he boob was ' William the orator,* 
and by tomteen he -was fit to take his plaoe with grown men 
at Cambridge. A aerioos illness in his first tenn at Pembroke 
warned the fond parents that restraint in atcdy was what he 
chiefly needed, and for the next few terms Chatham constantly 
preached to him moderation in wooing the Moses. Thanks 
to the father's and mother's care William lived, not only to 
help his father and draw inspiration from hearing some of his 
greatest speeches on America, bat himself to bear the chief 
burden in the State for a longer period than any other EngliBh 



II. — Thb Pbaobhakbb 

, be BtfD Ungbt Uw people know- 

Althoogb daring these last years Chatham rarely came to 
Westminster, he was not heedless of the course of politics. 
When his mind was onclonded he poored oat to the few 
friends who still listened, ooonsels of prudence and of jaatioe. 
In 177S, when the Irish Parliament ventared to propose 
a tax oo absentee landlords, all the leading Whigs, many 
of whom drew large revennes from an island they hod 
never seen, were ap in arms at the ontrage to property. 
Chatham's own follower, Shdbame, himself the owner of 
Irish estates, was at first as eager as the others to obtain a 
resolatioo of the two Houses of the EngUsh Farhament urging 
the Government to veto the obnoxious proposal. Even 
Chatham does not seem to have viewed the tax with favour, 
and, had Lord Grandison's reversion fallen to him,^ he would 
have been the poorer for it ; bat, when consulted by Shelbtime, 
he thonght singly of the rights of the Irish Parliament. 

The jiudce or policy [he wrote] of the tax on absentees is not 
the question ... the nngle question is, have the Commons of 
* See AboTe, p. IW. 
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Iieland exceeded the powers lodged with them by the essential 
conatitution of Pailiament } I answer they have not ! and the inter- 
ference of the Britiah Farliament would, in that case, be unjust. . . . 
I am strenuously against any interference of Farliament here, in 
any shape whatever. 

Such was Chatham's inflneDce on Sbelbame that be imme- 
diately bowed to his leader's decision ; the question was never, 
bowevei, btoagbt to an isene, since the Irish Parliament 
afterwards rejected tbe proposal. 

On India, ' there where I bad garnered up my heart, where our 
Btreogth lay, and our happiest resources presented themselves,* ^ 
Chatham was more in sympathy with tbe King and Lord 
North than with the Whigs. Under Charles Townsbend'a 
makeshift settlement of 1767 tbe evils which Chatham sought 
to cure had increased. Tbe proprietors still declared excessive 
dividends, the officials still made enormous fortunes; while 
the treasury at Fort William was empty, the natives were 
oppressed, and in Bengal thousands were dying of famine. 
' Trade m India . . . stands at present on little else than the 
guns of our ships and fortresses : a forced foundation which 
will fail, if not timely strengthened by a system of justice and 
humanity of sounder and larger policy. . . . ktdia teems with 
iniquities so rank as to smell to earth and heaven.' This was 
Chatham's view ; and the King, to his credit, agreed with him. 
He ordered Lord North to find some remedy on lines similar 
to those formerly urged upon bis Cabinet by Chatham. A 
committee of investigation was set up by the House of Commons, 
and on its report, commended by Chatham as a creditable 
and able performance, in 1773 a bill was iutrodnced whereby 
tbe smaller proprietors were shorn of their powers, tbe system 
of administration in Bengal was improved, and a court of jus- 
tice established there for the first time. To these moderate 
reforms Burke and tbe Whigs offered a strenuous opposition, 
' barring,' as Chatham said, ' all redress, by the unhappy 
misapplication o£ a respectable sound, chartered rights, to the 
most flagrant and ruinous abuses, to tbe perpetuating and 

■ Ckatliam Cormpcndenct, it, 331. Tba pluMe bu aeatHj been Uken to 
nfer to Amerioa, Imt from the oontext it obriowly nfera to Indi* (Me p. S3}. 
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sanctifyiBg nnez&mpled iniqnitieB, and to the extreme risk 
of the valuable posseSBions and trade of India.' Chatham 
agreed that ' too much tenderness cannot be used Id touching 
charters, without absolute necessity,' bat was convinced that 
in this case the necessity was overwhelming. He was pleased 
with the proposals as far as they went, regretting only that 
the judges of ' poor Asia . . . polluted witti vice and guilt,' 
bad not complete independence as in England. He would have 
attended in his place to support them but fot an attack of 
gout, and arged all bis friends to help, pouring out his soul 
to Shelbume in a series of letters bnmii^ with indignation 
at the wrongs to be righted. ' The reformation of them,' he 
wrote, ' if pursued in a pure spirit of justice, might exalt the 
nation and endear the English name throughout the world ' ; 
and again: 'The hearts and good affections of Bengal are 
of more worth than all the profits of roinons and odiouB 
monopolies.' 

His only speech between 1771 and 1774 was on May 19, 1772, 
in support of a bill to relieve dissenters of certain statutory 
obligations to which they had conscientious objections.' The 
bill, which had been passed in the Commons, was reserved by 
the King for destruction in the Lords by the bishops and their 
alUes. Dr. Price, the eminent theologian and economist, 
bogged Chatham to attend on an occasion when every favourable 
voice would be needed, and Chatham was not deaf to his appeaL 
' I rejoice sincerely at any further ease to conscience,' he 
answered, and came ap to face the bishops. York, London, 
Fetetboroagh, Oxford, and Llandaff all spoke against the bilL 
They had a grudge against the dissenters for objecting to an 
episcopate in America, and declared that the bill would endangenc 
the system of the Church of England. The Archbishop of 
York was especially truculent, describing the dissenters as 
' men of close ambition,' and the Bishop of Llandaff quoted atro- 
cious doctrines from their writing. ' Shookmg 1 ' ' UonstrooB ! * 

^ Under the TolenUoa Act of Williun m the diawoten had to aabMriba 
to some of the Thiity-nine Articles. Though this obligation wu irmitted in 
praottOF, it wu still od tb« Statute Book uid might kt aaj tlma h>t« bera 
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'Horrible ! ' inteijected Chatham ironically at each damnable 
heresy read oat by the last bishop, and, when he rose to 'wind isa.j 19, 
up the debate, lashed the whole bench immeFcifally. '^^^ 

The dissentii^ ministers [he said] are represented as men of 
close ambition : they are so, my Lords, and their ambition is to 
keep close to the coU^e of Fishermen — not of cardinals — and to the 
doctrine of ioBpiied apostles — not to the degrees of interested and 
aspiring biehops. Bat, my Lords, perhaps I may afront your rank 
or learning by applying to such humble antiquated authorities; 
for I must confeas there is a wide difierence between the bishopB of 
those times and these. . . . Tou talk of onr English Church system ; 
but we have no system : we haye a Calviniatic cieed, a Popish 
liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. The dissenters yon revile contend 
for a spiritual creed and spiritual worship. ... I am for this bill, 
my Lords, because I am for toleration, ^tat sacred right of nature and 
bulwark of truth and most interesting of all objects to fallible man.^ 

But the bishops were too strong, uid the bill was rejected by 
102 to 29. 

Two years later America called him from his farm. In 
December of 177S the flame of rebellion had borst forth 
against the tea duty. North, against his own convictions, but 
because ' the King will have it so ; be means to try the question 
with America,' had remitted the small remaining English duty - 
on re-exported tea and left the whole tax to be collected in 
America. When the first three tea ships arrived at Boston 
after this new regulation, two hondred citizens dressed as 
Indiana boarded them, broke open the tea chests with hatchets, 
and threw them overboard. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston followed suit. When news of these outrages came 
to England, the King became more than ever set on ' trying ' 
the question with his rebeUions subjects, feeling secnre of & 
majority in Parliament, if not in the country generally. For 
parliamentary purposes the only classes that counted were the 
landed gentry and the commercial men. The former were 

' The lost SFntpDoe is qaot«d in k letter of I>r. Price of Uanih II, 1773, u 
having been uttered by Ch&thun in thii apeeoh {CAolAom MSB. S3). Burke, 
in s speech of March 2, 1790, quoted ChBthani'i de£nition of the Chnreh of 
EnRland's triple ■j'rtem and ii aonSnied bj Walpole {JovnaU, i, 96}. 8tc 
>lso the PaTliamtntary Bi*lor^. 
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strongly for violent measorea, the merchanta wen in their own 
interest chiefly for conciliation ^ but had less impott&noe politic- 
ally. Camden claimed the common people as abhorring the war, 
but whether they did from the first is donbtful. They could 
not understand the snbtle difference between psrliamentaiy 
control and parliamentary taxation, and, being taxed them- 
selves without much representation, had no great objection to 
the Americans being taxed on the same terms. Id Parliament 
Rockifl gham and Burke staunchly discountenanced measures 
of violence, bat mfin^ of their followers were for punishing 
the insubordinate colonists. As the compliant mood of Par- 
liament became manifest the King's measuies of vengeance 
became progressively more severe. In March 1774 the first 
measure — to take away from Boston its privil^es as a port — 
was introduced. This was followed by bills to remove offenders 
in Massachusetts for trial to Nova Sootia or En^^and, to take 
away the charter of Massachusetts, and to quarter troops in 
Boston. At the same time the long-delayed bill establishing 
a constitution for Quebec was §t last brought in, framed on 
tines which outraged the religious prejudice of the puritanical 
New Englanders, and seemed to indicate a settled policy of 
arbitrary government. 

Chatham thought the violence of the Amraicans criminal, 
and that it would be no kindness to them to adopt their passions 
and wild pretensions, which seemed to him to violate the 
indispensable ties of civil society. Therefore, although he 
would have preferred to give Boston a chance of offering 
reparation before proceeding to harsh measures, he would not 
weaken the hands of ministers by opposing the Boston Port 
Bill. But here at any rate he would have stopped ; instead 
of ' a generous moderation of spirit,* he saw that ' a fatal 
desire to take advantage of this guilty tiuunlt of the Bostonians, 
in order to crush the spirit of hberty among the Amerioaiu 
generally, has taken possession of the heart of the Govenmient.* 
America's own grievances were still unredressed, and ' America 
disfranchised, and her charter mutilated, may, I forebode, 

' Even unong the mcrchuiti roost oonoeinBil to the AmericMi tnde nma^ 
wtre aQpine. [Burke, Coira p oiulmt*, i, 474.) 
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resist ; ... if this happen, England is no more.' * What,' 
be bad written to another friend the year before, ' can France 
desire more than to see her rival sinking every year from being 
mistreas of the world, land and sea, into the bubble of her 
enemies and the scorn of nations ? She will therefore leave as 
to pursne mimolested . . . our own plans of self-destraction.' ^ 
The ministers were also anxions about France, where 
Iionis XVI and Vergennes had succeeded Louis XV and 
the incompetent d'Aiguillon, and were not qnite easy in 
mind as to the American policy imposed upon them 
by the King. Through Lyttelton they conveyed a hint to 
Chatham that they would welcome his advice if he would 
come to give it ' not io his fury ; for if he does they ate an- 
nihilated.' Lyttelton himself added on hia own account ' the 
commonwealth calls loudly for a dictator and you cannot be 
mistaken in the man.' Hia follower, Shelbnme, also implored 
him to come to the Honse. At first he refused : he had too 
long, he said, seen his no-weight to dream any longer that he 
could be of service to a world where he foresaw inextricable 
confusion and a temper in the times ripe to embrace destruction. 
Bat, as in 1754 and in January 1766, this expression of 
despondency and haughty self-depreciation was bat a prelude 
to vigour. In April 1774 be came up from Somersetshire to 
Hayes : there he had a bad attack of gout — so bad that Lady 
Chatham dared not tell him of the threatening language used 
by some ministers about America, ' which she knows he could 
not bear without feeling more upon it . . . than is consistent 
with his present worn state.' * Not till the end of Kfaj, when the 
Boston Fort and Massachusetts Charter bills had been passed, 
was he fit to attend the House of Lords, and even then it was 
noticed ' that his voice was feeble and his bearing that of an 
invahd. So anxions were the ministers to hear bis opinion 
that, to suit his convenience, they had postponed for nine days 
the third reading of the bill for quartering troops on Boston. 
Chatham was in conciliatory mood. He had just heard 

' Add. MSS. 36162, 1 II. For other puugea aee CAoMim Oorrttpondatct, 
' Lantdoumt Houte MSS. P. 27 (April 23, 1774}. 
' B7 Wklpole km] the n«iieli Mivoy. 
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that Bome Boston merchants had offeied to pay < 
to the East India Company if the Port Bill vera ^ven 
ap, and ^shed some such expedient might be accepted.* 
In the hope of reconciling all parties to a national policy he 
Kay 26. had seen Temple and persuaded him to make some ooncesaion 
on the right of taxation that he claimed, and in hia speech he 
paid some compliments to ministers. Walpole insinoatefl that 
he had an eye to the Closet and was anxious to pave the way 
to office ; and there is nothing improbable in the soggeation.' 
He certainly beUeved that no one was so likely to avert a terrible 
struggle as himself, and may have taken the ministeia* anxiety 
to hear his views as an invitation to help them. At any rate 
he went some way to meet them in declaring that if the 
Bostonians were given a chance of making reparation and 
refused, they should be punished for their torbnlenoe, and 
' made to feel what it ia to provoke a fond and foi^ving 
parent.' But, in spite of this admission, the general tone ot 
the speech can have been little to the liking ot the stifT-necked 
King. He strove to bring home to the ignorant audioioe be 
was addressing that the colonists were not mere oncivilifled 
barbarians. He prophesied the future greatness of Amerio» 
in arms and arts. 

Already [said lie] the principal towns in America are learned 
and polite and understand the constitution of the empire as treU «i 
tiie noble lords who are now in office . . . there is no comer of the 
world into which men of their bee and enterprising spirit would not 
fly with alacrity rather than submit to the slavish and tyrannical 
principles which prevail here now.' 

» Chailiam M8S. 88 (Mra. Wright to Chatham, May ITJt). 

* Horace W&lpole. followed in tkii respect by some modeni vritpn, wemi 
to iuugine that it vos a disgrace to Chatham ever ' to have aa eyn on the Cloaet,' 
ie. to wish for offioe. This is lui abaurd view, doe no doubt to the mftnjr 
initancel in the eighteenth oenturj of men eager merrly for the honoma Mid 
emoluments of office. But when a man like Chatham had Bomething to do, 
and could only do it in office, it waa only right and proper for him to Mek 

■ The idea in this passage and ot others Id Chtttham's speeobei is onrtonilj 
like that of a note Appended to aome trade statistica of lT4fi to be found tat 
Chntham MSB. 74. The note does not appear to have been written by Pitt, 
bat entirely accords with viewa ha alwaya held. It roiu at follow* ; ' N.B.— 
Hew England made no figuio till 1661, when tbo violent meMurM aliMrt tk« 
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He repeated that ' This country has no right nndei Heaven 
to tax Amerioa,' and warned the peers that the only way of 
dealing with such men was to ' proceed like a kind and 
affectionate parent over a child whom he tenderly loves ; 
and, instead of these harsh and severe proceedings, pass an 
amnesty on all their youthful errors.' He concluded with 
an intimation that if be were called upon he would not prove 
obdurate : 

The period is not far dlAtant when England, whose welfare baa 
ever been my greatest and moat pleasing consolation, will want the 
aasistance of her most distant friends ; but should the all-disposing 
hand of Providence prevent me from affording her my poor assist- 
ance, my prayers shall be ever for her welfare. Length of days 
be in her right band, and in her left riches and bononr. May her 
ways be ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be peace. 

But Chatham's pleading for moderation had no effect, 
and when the Quebec bill was brought np in Jose he was 
more nnmeasored in his denunciation of the Govemmeot's 
policy. This bill for the first time established a settled system 
of government for the new province of Quebec, and at any 
other time would have attracted little attention. But in the 
excited state of feeling in America its provisions were regarded 
as a menace to religion and liberty throogbout the continent. 
The proposed form of government with a military governor, 
assisted for legislative purposes by a small council nominated 
by the Crown, taken in conjunction with the withdrawal 
of the charter from Massachusetts, thoroughly alarmed the 
colonists, who saw in it the first step towards abolish- 
ing all popular government in America. The establish- 
ment of the French civil law without a jury system was 
in itself reasonable for a country containing barely 2,000 
Englishmen to 60,000 French Canadians ; but when the 

Act of Uniformity . . . droTc nomben to Amertok, from thenoeforth tha 
progreis is to be dated, knd the Hke cuinot be puaUsIed in the history of aajr 
state, from benoe m&y be Men vhat MosMion of itiength tad wealth to thii 
nation of old England is already derired thcongh the Coloniea and vhat farther 
iacrenso of both will flow from the same loDroe, if the growth of the ooloniei 
be not discouraged and aheoked t^ nveritiei and their heaita alienated by 
diminution of liberty.' 
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Americans saw theii own State orimiaals bnng remored bom 
the jurisdiction ot American jnries to England, they not 
nnnatoially believed that the aim of the English GoTenunent 
was to strike a fatal blow at their own jory Bystem. The 
mere toleration of the Koman Catholic religion aooording to 
the benns of capitulation in 1761 would not have been objected 
to, bat when the priests were also allowed to exact tithes this 
was suspected to be a sop to the Canadian papists to indnoe 
them to fight against the liberty-loving colonists. Lastly, 
the boundaries of Quebec were enlarged so as to take in the 
five Great Lakes and all the fruitful comitry between them and 
the rivers Ohio and Mississippi ; and the Americans wen 
made to feel that their chances of expansion were no better 
with Canada nnder the English Crown than when the French 
were its masters^ In the condition of the province at that 
time the first three provisions were not mireasonable and 
proved nnobjectionable in practice ; the fooith was frank^ 
aimed by the King and his ministers against expansion by 
the insubordinate colonists. Chatham entirely sympathised 
with the fears of the Americans, and in the House of Lords 
denounced all fooi provisions with the fervour of a convinced 
June 17, Protestant and a Whig of the Bevolntion. He attacked the 
extension of Canadian boondaries, which his own Secretary of 
State, Sbelburae, had refused to consider, the establishmuLt 
of despotic government, the abolition of trial by jury, wbidi 
seemed to him to indicate ' that the framers of the bill thooght 
that mode of proceeding, together with the Habeas Corpus Act, 
mere moonshine,' and above all the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic religion — a breach, be said, of the Reformation, the 
Bevolntion, and the King's coronation oath. To his osuol 
tolerance he always made an exception of Roman Catholicism, 
and in this speech laoncbed ont against ' those soandalons 
tools, the Bishops,' for granting greater favours to papists 

■ A good ttatement of Um Amerieui objectiont to the Quebec bill i« ginn 
by Buoa Miaere* (Cobb«tt'a tricnd} in his Additioiui Paper* ConecrMtHy 
Quebec (1776), pp. 469-7a Smi also Borlce, CorrttjKMdaice, i, 009 (G«oenl 
Lea to Burke). The other aide wu well put in Hendith's punphlet, A LtUtr 
(0 the Earl of ChaOam on Ote QueUe BM (1774). The text of the Quebee Aot 
ud k duciuaion ot Its poiots kie in Kiiigif<»d, t, 326 tgq. 
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than those whioh they denied to the Protestant dissenters in 
England. ' Popery,' he declaimed, ' is established, the 
Protestant Church devoted, and the veil of its temple rent 
asunder : as well pull dovn all Protestant steeples ! . . . The 
mask has at length been throim off and ministers have opeoed 
their plan of despotism.' Chatham had popular opinion on 
his side when be delivered this tirade, and for that reason, 
perhaps, some of the bishops were made more uneasy by it 
than by bis nobler plea for toleration in 1772. Several left 
without voting, on the plea of company to dinner ; never- 
theless Chatham found only six lords to vote with him against 
the bill.* 

These defeats did not dismay Chatham. Throngh the 
autumn and winter he worked away at America as in the 
days when Joe Wright shot him up with Temple ' tor three or 
four hours together among all the treaties of the world.' ■ He 
told Franklin that the errors of ministers bad often been dne 
to their not obtaining the best information from America, 
and be was resolved not to make that mistake himself. He 
paid no attention to the soft assurances of governors and 
officials, but obtained the confidences of men who knew the 
daily lives and thoughts of the provincials. Among these were 
Samuel Wharton, who had first-hand news of the congress in 
Philadelphia ; John Temple, who had returned from the 
Massachusetts Board of Bevenae with accounts of Qovemor 
Hutchinson's ill-advisad actions ; Mr. Sheriff Sayre, who sent 
Chatham letters from New York and Maryland ; and a certain 
Mrs. Mehetabel Wright, a niece of John Wesley, bom in Phila- 
delphia, who used her great gifts as a modeller in wax to obtain 
introductions to the King and the principal people in the 
political world, and thereby discovered many secrets useful to 
her countrymen and represented their case in a favourable light.* 

I Sir Wm. Meredith, in bis pampblet A Lttttt to 1A« Sari tf ChaVtam on Ou 
Qu^ee Bin quotci ■ome of lus Bpeeoh, mad i> cxmfiimed by Walpole'a aowant. 

» Vol i. p. 272. 

* Sho ia said to have ottea vlsit«d the King tad Queen, whom the unnied 
by bfT coDTenatioD. Her chief title to f&me ii that ihe modelled the n- 
m&rkable hkeneaa in wai of Lord Chatham, which ia preaerred in Westminiter 
Abbey. Several of her letter* giving information from America ta f*i»tii«m 
are In Challiam MBS. 68. See »1n> Hatohiiuon, iftmotF*, it 306. 
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Another oorrespondeDt, Tbomss Crowley, a Qnaker mst- 
chaDt who had travelled in America, nnder the pseadonym 
of Amor Patriae tried to convert Chatham and the world to 
one imperial parliament with representatives from Ireland 
and all the coloniea. This scheme, of which two slightly 
different versions are among Chatham's papers, was not in- 
consistent with his demand for a better parliamentary system 
and would once have been acceptable to him as a means of 
reconciling his own and Greoville's views of taxation. Bnt 
the Whigs would not hear of snob a revolationaiy change, 
and the fatal objection to it was that it would no longer have 
satisfied the colonists.^ 

This he learned from Benjamin Frmklin, who had himself 
once favoured some such scheme. Franklin was then bitter 
and rebellious at the treatment he had received from Wedder- 
bum, who early in 1774 had pnbhcly branded him as a traitor 
and a thief before the Privy Council. A summons in August 
from the greatest living Englishman to take counsel at Hayes 
came hke balm to his wounded spirit. In this first inter- 
view ' Chatham listened attentively to Franklin's defence of 
the Americans and expressed a hope that they would maintain 
their rights by aU peaceable and legal means : his only anxiety 
seemed to be about mmours of their desire to have the naviga- 
tion acts repealed and to become independent ; bat Franklin 
reassured him. At the end of the year Franklin again waited 
on Chatham at Hayes with copies of the declaration to the 
British people and the petition to the King drawn up by the 
Congress of Philadelphia. Congress addressed the King as 
' the loving father of his whole people,' and told him that 
'go far from promoting innovations we have. only opposed 
them . . . Your royal authority over us and our connection 
with Great Britain we shall always support and maintain.' 

* Two Tetaioni of Crowlcy'a ■oheme are in Chatham MSS. 82 uid 07, utd 
one o[ thorn ii act oat in the £n(rJuA Hittorieal Brvitatoi OataheT IWJ. Seeabo 
Crowkf's LtUert and DimertaUoni {1776) and Ditaertalicau on tht On»d Ditpttt, 
Ac (1774). Hr. L. B. NftTmier of Balliol haa npplied valuable hinta on . 
Crowley' « and dmilM MhemM. 

■ In hilt 6nt Ministry Pitt bad not had penooal intnooom with Ft«uUia 
[■eo aboTe, p. 83). 
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To the people of Eln^and tbey appealed for justice : ' 70a 
have been told that we ate impatient of govemmeDt and 
desirous of independency. Theae are calumnies. Permit 
U3 to be aa free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a 
onion with you to be oar greatest glory and our greatest 
happiness.' To Chatham the petition seemed ' decent, manly, 
and properly expressed ' ; he called Congress ' the most honour- 
able assembly of statesmen since those of the Greeks and 
Bomans in their moet virtuous times ' ; and he took note of 
Franklin's warning that the Americans would nevOT come to 
terms ' while the bayonet is at their breast.' 

At this crisis in English history, when the fate of America 
was trembling in the balance, it was a grievous calamity that 
all those who were for tender dealing with the colonists conld 
not sink their differences and fight as one man. In all essentials 
Burke was in full agreement with Chatham, and was never 
more eloquent, never more unselfish, than in his devotion to 
this cause. Hia energy was indefatigable. Like Chatham he 
corresponded with Americans and was the friend of Franklin ; 
he stirred up the merchants to petition against the King's 
pohcy, tried to put limits to the Cavendishes' fox-hunting, 
and by his noble speeches sought to awaken Parliament and 
the nation to the danger. But Burke and his leader Rocking- 
ham had their suspicions and Chatham had his. The Whigs 
suspected Chatham's 'reserves ' and accused him of having an 
eye to the Closet, ' the least peep into which intoxicates him 
and will to the end of his life.' * On his side Chatham kept 
harping on his objections to the Bockinghams' Declaratory 
Act. When he went to see Bockingham on the eve of the 
session he could talk of Uttle else ; * and yet he must have 
known that in itself this had become an academic question 
on which Congress had laid no stress m their petition. Chatham 
was also with more justice afraid that Burke was not sound 
on the navigation acts.* But all these matters, on both sides, 
were triviahties compared with the all-important need, on 

* Bnrfce, CormjxmJentt, 1, 606. * KooUnghun, Manain, ii, 2fil, 

* Id August 1TT4 Chfttbam hkd expnMed Hat bar to XWiklin (FhnkliD, 
ITorfa. V, 4«). 
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which both were agreed, of taking the bayonet from the throat 
of the AmericanH. Chatham himseU oonld hardly have put 
hiB pohcy better than in Burke's simple words: ''Mj 
proposition is peace.' 

Yet neither side coold overcome this foolish pride and sus- 
picion, more deplorable and culpable on Chatham's part sinee 
he was a greater man than any of the Whigs. He did not eveo 
inform anybody beforehand of the motion he intended to make 
on hia reappearance in the House of Lords on January 30, 
1775, and thus lost the votes of some who might have supported 
him. He wrote and told Shelbnme that he intended * to 
knock at the door of a sleeping and oonfomided Ministry ' ^ 
and may perhaps have thought that a complete surprise woold 
awaken with more certainty. The Ministry appear to have 
been thoroaghly cowed at the prospect of his speech, and 
industriously spread the report that he woold not attend. 
This gave him the more coorage and be bade his wife, 

Be of good cheer, noble love. 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of Qod afraid of me. 

jMitiBr; He came accompanied by his sixteen-year-old son William to 
' ' watch over his faltering steps, and by Franklin, saying aloud so 
that all should hear him, ' This is Dr. Franklin, whom I would 
have admitted into the House ' — noble amends for Wedder- 
bum's ' wily American, whose coolness and apathy surpassed 
the revengeful temper attributed to the bloody African.' 
A kind of bustle, Franklin noted, was apparent among the 
of&cers of the House when Chatham was seen, as it members 
were being hastily summoned, for his presence always pre- 
saged some affair of importance. The old war minister, who 
bad ever been the most uncompromising advocate of strong 
measures against England's enemies, soon unfolded the subject 
of bis mysterious motion : ' that in order to open a way 
towards a happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay ferments and soften animosities 
there . . . immediate orders be dispatched ... for removing 

* CbkthMn. bftTing triad thu phisse in bii letter of Jumuy 19, 177S, Med 
It in hi* apeaoh of the ueit day. For uother inetuice of » nmi" 
lee Above, p. 2TS. 
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his Majesty's forces from the tomi of Boston.' When the 
motion had been read out, the knocks on the door of the 
Bleeping miniatry followed fast : 

An hour now lost may produce years of calamity — I contend not 
for indulgence but justice to America. Resistance to your acts was 
necessary as it was just. The Americans are a brave, generous, and 
united people, with arms in their hands and courage in their hearts : 
three niillions of them, the genuine descendants of a valiant and 
pious ancestry, driven to those deserts by the narrow maxims of a 
supeEstitious tyranny. Of the spirit of independence animating the 
nation of America, I have the most authentic information. Destroy 
their towns and cut them ofi from the superfluities, perhaps the 
conveniences of life . . . and they would not lament their loss 
whilst they have — what, my Lords 7— their woods and their liberty. 
To such united force, what force shall be opposed ? A few regiments 
in America and 17,000 or 18,000 men at home ? The idea is too 
ridiculous to take up a moment of your Lordships' time. Laying 
of papers on your table or counting numbers on a division will not 
avert or postpone the hour of danger. It is not repealing this act 
of Parhament, it is not repealing a piece of parchment, that can 
restore America to our bosom : you must repeal her fears and her 
resentments ; and you may then hope for her love and gratitude. 
I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master- 
states of the world, it has been my favourite study, but I must 
declare and avow that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion ... no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general congress of Philadelphia. With a dignity 
becoming your exalted situation make the first advances to concord, 
to peace and happiness ; follow the advice given by Virgil, a wise 
poet and a wise man in political sagacity, to the first Ccesar, to the 
master of the world : ' Tuque prior, tu parce : projice tela manu.' 
. . . And my Lords, I would have you remember that Fiance, 
like a vulture, is hovering over the British Empire, hungrily 
watching the prey that she is oiUy waiting for the right moment 
to pounce upon. ... To conclude, my Lords, if the ministers 
thus persevere in misadvising and misleading the Eing I will not 
say that they can aUenate the affections of his subjects from his 
crown ; but I will affirm that they will make the crown not worth 
his wearing. I will not say that the King is betrayed ; but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone.^ 

1 This is the Snt ot the two speecbea sdminbl^ reported by Hugh 'Btiyi. 
As ao eiftmple of Chathftm'a oratory the whole Bpeecb Hboold be ttudied. Tha 
passage about Fianoe is taken from the French sgeofH leport. (Aff. Str. Aitf^ 
Corr. Pol. 608, t 82.) 

vou n. Z 
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These baming words made no imptession on the peers ox 
their master the King. A majority of the Lords could oIwayB 
be counted upon to approve of punishment for the ' rebels,' 
and a sudden election in the previous year had increased the 
already large majority for a violent policy in the Commons. 
Chatham and the few friends who supported hiirt in the debate 
— Bichmond, Camden, Bockingham and Bhelbume — saffeied 
the usual fate of those who support an mipopular caose in times 
of excitement, being caUed traitors and fomenters of rebellion. 
Chatham was also sneeringly told that it was easy to talk of 
conciliation, and leave the plan of conciliation to others : so 
he resolved to produce his own plan. After consultation with 
Camden and Franklin he spent a quiet week at Hayes putting 
his ideas into shape. On January 29 he drove to London, 
and by the evening all the world knew that for two faouis the 
earl's chariot and liveried servants had been seen waiting 
outside Benjamin Franklin's modest lodging in Craven Street, 
Strand. Should the bill be introduced at once was one of the 
questions Chatham bad come to ask Franklin, but, in his 
impetuous way, decided it for himself. The chief considera- 
tion for immediate action was his own precarious health, which 
might without a moment's warning incapacitate him : the 
critical state of America also made haste imperative, tor it 
would be useless to talk of conciliation when Boston had once 
run with blood. Next day he put the finishing toQchea to the 
bill, and on the Slst bad Franklin to Hayes for foor houis 
to hear his criticisms. Franklin relates that he was cot given 
much chance of talking, for Chatham was not easily interrupted 
and dealt so exhaustively with the few criticisms Franklin 
ventured to make that no time was left to go tbroogh most of 
the bill. This mattered the lass, since Franklin agreed in 
principle with Chatham and knew that if the bill passed its 
second reading it was hound to be amended in detaiL Still 
fresh after hia four hours with Franklin, Chatham also tooad 
time to write to Bockin^am, Shelbome, Stanhope, Temjde 
and Bichmond, urging them to attend the Lords on the moirow, 
when he was to move for leave to introduce his bill. 

Not a moment can be lost [he wrote], for whoever luw anytluBg 
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to offer to the public, for preventing a civil war before it is inevitably 
fixed. I mean, therefore, to obey the necessity and propose to- 
morrow . . . my thoughts on this weighty business. ... I say with 
the simphcity of a poor American, Qod's will be done ! and let the 
old and new worid be my judge. 

During the months of February and March 1775 three 
separate proposals for conciliation with America were brought 
before FarUament. Lord North's, agreed to by the House of 
Commons on February 27, offered to remit taxation imposed 
by Parliament in the case of any colon; that contributed to 
the common defence a sum approved by the King and both 
Houses of Parliament. Such a proposal, accompanied as it was 
by the dispatch of reinforcements and generals to America, was 
never for a moment regarded as a concession by the colonists, 
but simply as an attempt to sow disunion among the provinces. 
On March 22 Burke, in bis magnificent speech on concihation 
with America, proposed thirteen resolutions, the general effect 
of which was to repeal the recent acts punlBhing the Boston* 
ians for their insubordination, and all acts imposing a duty 
on the colonists, to revert to the old system whereby the 
provincial assemblies voted all internal taxes for the aid of 
the Crown on the requisition of a secretary of State, and 
to establish the judgee on an independent footing. In spite 
of the noble sympathy it displayed with the colonies this 
speech illustrates Burke's essential weakness — an inability 
to rise beyond an established order of things or to see that 
a revolution such as had oocorred in America required some* 
thing more drastic than a mere return to the old order. 

The third was the ' Provisional Bill ' which Chatham intro- 
duced on February 1, 1775. This reads more like a speech 
than a cold proposal for the Statute Book ; ' and the wording 
of the clauses hardly yields in warmth of sympathy to 
Burke's spoken oration. Chatham was ever prone to appeal 
to the imagination no less than to the understanding, and 
in this instance, when he knew that the bill itself had 
hardly a chance of passing, be was anxious to leave on 

' According to Ratohiawm many o( Um peen gnimbled that it wm more 
like a nempsper or a declanaloi; apaeoli thao a deolaratoiy biU. 
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record, in words ' captivating the people ' of England and 
America, the principles on vbich be believed a aettlement could 
be arranged. In Chatham's view his bill was bo be something 
more than a means of surmounting the present difBculties, 
but almoat a declaration of the rights of man, or at least a new 
Magna Charta establishing the permanent relations between 
England and her colonies. At the outset he asserted Parlia- 
ment's right 

to bind tbe Britiah colonies in America in all matters touching the 
general weal of the whole dominion of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain . . . and moat especiall; an indubitable and indiapeuaable 
right to make and ordain laws for regulating navigarioa and trade 
throughout the complicated system of British commerce, die deep 
policy of Buch prudent acta upholding the guardian navy of the 
whole BritiBh people.^ 

Answering explicitly the only clause in the petition of Congrees 
to which he took exception, be reasserted the royal pren^tive 
of ordering troops to any part of the royal dominions in peace 
as well as in war, but added the important proviso : ' No 
military force . . . can ever be lawfully employed to violate 
and destroy the just rights of the people.' Then for the 
corresponding rights of the colonies. ' No tallage, tax, or 
other charge for His Majesty's revenue, shall be commanded 
or levied from British freemen in America without common 
consent, by act of provincial assembly there, duly convened 
for that purpose,' ran the first clause defining the colonies' 
privileges. Trial by jury was to be restored in all civil oases, 
judges were to hold office, no longer durante bene placUo, bni 
quamdiu se bene getserint, ' for the better securing due and 
impartial administration of justice in the colonies.' In these 

' The turn ot this pusage gftve Qiatbiiia maah Uionght. There are 11IB117 
rejected variaDta of it in hit roagh Dotei foe tiia bill. One of them spoke at 
the ri^t ut the ' Grand Counoil of the Realm (npholdlng its gnardiaa tutry toe 
tba protection of the whole British empire by the deep polioj of pradent aoti 
of navigation and trads) to make and ordain laws for re^ilatjng the mibb 
through the extenuve and oompUcated lyBtom of Britiah oommotoe ' [CkalkaM 
MS8. 74). It is another iUaitration of the dlffereooe between Bute and 
Chatham on Amotioa that in the ipeeah of Uareh 22 tiiow tnde lawi regaid»d 
l:^ Chatham ai of fundamental importaaoe 
tauKul; b; Burke. 
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provisions Chatham was simpl; asserting what had already, in 
bis view, been the law in America or, in the ease of the judges, 
was so in England. 

The novel and distinguishing feature of the bill was his 
recognition of Congress. George III spoke of Congress as an 
illegal and seditious assemblage, Burke feared it as a rival to 
England's ' nearly perfect ' system of representation : Chatham's 
genius for government saw in it the means of forging a new 
and most powerful link between the mother-country and her 
colonies. It was, therefore, not merely acknowledged but 
given most important functions. First, Congress, on behalf of 
the American people, was solemnly to recognise the supremacy 
of Parliament ; and on this solemn recognition Chatham made 
the repeal of all the recent obnoxious fiscal and penal laws 
conditional. Through Congress also Chatham hoped to find 
the solution of the vexed question of colonial contribution 
to imperial expenses. On the requisition of Parliament, 
Congress was ' to take into consideration . . . the making a free 
grant to the King . . . of a certain perpetual revenue, subject 
to the disposition of the British Parliament, to be by them 
appropriated ... to the alleviation of the national debt : 
. . . not as a condition of redress but as a just testimony of 
afTection,' and still further to emphasize the function of Congress 
as a link between Parliament and the colonies, it was to be the 
duty of Congress to allocate the quota to be paid by each 
province. And so the object of the bill is summed np in these 
concluding words of comfort : 

So shall true lecoacilement avert impending calamities, and 
this most solemn national accord between Great Britain and her 
colonies stand an everlasting monument of clemency and magnani- 
mity in the benignant father of his people ; of wisdom and modera- 
tion in this great nation, famed for humanity as for valour ; and 
of &deUty and grateful afiection from brave and loyal colonies to 
theii parent kingdom, which will ev«r prot«ct and cherish them. 

Chatham in a brief speech b^ged the House to consider F^bnuur 
' without factious spleen or blind predilection . . . the crude ** ""*■ 
materials he presumed to lay before them.' Camden, Richmond 
and Sbelbume alone supported him unreservedly. Dartmonthi 
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Temple and LTttalton opposed the bill bat demred that it 
should be read ; Grafton waa ofEended at his ' htury.' Gower 
taunted him with his age ^ and said he had once declared that 
an ensign and a couple of regiments ooold reduce the Americans 
to obedience. Sandwich moved that the bill should be rejected 
with the contempt it dBserred, and, toroing towards Franklin, 
who was standing at the bar, said he could never beUeve that 
it waa the production of a British peer : ' It is evidently the 
work of some American,' he continued, ' and I fancy that I 
have in my eye the person who drew it up, one of the bitterest 
and most mischievous enemies this country has ever known ! ' 

The bill ia entirely my own [answered Chatham]. If it is so weak 
and so bad a thing it behoves me to see that no other person imjustly 
aharea in the censuiB it deserves. . . . But I do not scruple to 
affirm that if I wer« first miuister ... I should not be ashamed of 
calling to my assistance a penou so perfectly acquainted with the 
whole of American aSairs as tiie gentleman alluded to and so in- 
juriously reflected upon ; one, I am pleased to say, whom all Europe 
holds in high estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, and ranks 
with our Boyies and Newtons ; one who is an honour not to the 
English nation only, but to human nature ! 

Taming to Gower he said he could never have attered anything 
so foolish aboat America : ' Why, in the late war 40,000 men 
and one of our ablest generals spent five years in redociog 
French America, a bare third of our present possessions.* 
Then turning on the whole ministerial pack he gave vent to his 
contempt of them and despair for En^nd : 

This bill, though rejected here, will make its way to the pabUc, 
to the nation, to ^e remotest wilds of America . . . and whatever 
its merits or demerits may be, it will rise or fall by them alone ; 
it will, I trust, remain a monument of my poor endeavours to serve 
my country. . . . Tet, when I consider the whole case as it lin 
before me, I am not much astonished, I am not surprised, that men 
who hate liberty should detest those iriio prize it ; or that those who 

' On tbia tbo French envo; conunenta : ' Gower wonld do better to attaefc 
Chuthun an any other point but hia age, which dewrrM leipect nther thma 
Borcagm. But nich dclioaciei are not found in a oountry where absadf then 
is DO Tirtoe aiul not yat enough poIileDeia,' lAff. Sir. Anffi. Can. Pat, N& 
t 171.) 
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want virttie themBelves should endeavour to persecute those who 
possess it. . . . The whole of your political conduct has been one 
continued aerioB of weakness, temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, 
negligence, and the most notorious servility, incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. On reconsideration I must allow you one merit, a strict 
attention to your own interests : in that view you appear sound 
statesmen and politicians. Yon well know, if the present measure 
should prevail, that you must instantly relinquish your places. . . . 
Such then being your precarious situations, who should wonder 
that you can put a negative on any measure which must annihilate 
your power, deprive you of your emoluments, and at once reduce 
you to that state of insignificance for which God and nature designed 
you. 

Chatham's bill mi^t have carried more weight had he been 
more careful to prepare men's minds for it. Friend and foe 
were alike in complete ignorance of what bis proposal might be ; 
only a few peers even knew of his intention to make a motion 
that day ; his strong supporter, the Duke of Manchester, 
heard of the bill for the first time when Chatham rose to move 
that it be read. The Ministry also were taken by surprise and 
had hurriedly to beat np supporters from the play and the 
royal box ; so great indeed was the demand for lords-in 
waiting that no one was left to hand the Queen out of her box.^ 
Chatham was too prone to trust to his own powers of 
persuasion and despise all outside help. This haughty reserve 
had always hart him, especially in his last Ministry ; now, 
when he rarely appeared in public and oould not animate hia 
countrymen by his presence, it was fatal. The bill was indeed 
a forlorn hope in any case. The King would never have 
listened to it, and until the news of the first defeats he carried 
the country with him in a desire for vengeance on America. 
Among the colonists it was received with mixed feelings. It 
certainly complied with all the demands of Congress save one : 
JefTersoD approved of it, and Franklin thought it afforded ' a 
foundation of a lasting good agreement.' ■ But the extreme 
party in America was daily gaining strength under the leader- 

' St, Pan] ot Ewart, ii, 34. 

' It even went further to uluf; Uie Amerioaiu than a plaa jmcaniioed in 
tbc previoui DooembeT by Franklin to be oktulaotoiy. {Wort*, t, 453.) 
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ship of Samael Adams, who frankly rejected the sapremaoy ol 
Parliament ; and, according to reports sent to Lord Saffolk, 
the bill was scouted as ridiculously inadequate in New York.* 

But though the bill by itself would certainly not have 
averted war at that stage, the bill, with Chatham in office to 
carry oat its provisions, might have done so and have saved 
America for England. Chatham's lifelong sympathy with the 
colonists and their trust in him would have made them listen to 
him when they were deaf to every other Englishman. During 
the war Governor Bernard of Massachusetts told Barrington 
that Amherst had asked him to make a requisition on his 
assembly, ' but I must have a letter from Mr. Pitt,' he added, 
' before they will mind me ' ; * and the same spirit still reigned 
in America. The very fear expressed by the Americans aiming 
at independence — that Chatham's bill might be successful in 
retaining British supremacy — shows how nicely calculated was 
his scheme.* Still more significant is the hint in the declaration 
by Congress of July 6, 1775, ' of the Causes and Necessity of 
taking up arms,' that, had Chatham been in power, there would 
have been no such necessity. That minister, the declaration 
says, ' who so wisely and successfully directed the measoies 
of Great Britain in the late war, publicly declared that theee 
colonies enabled her to triumph over all her enemies. . . . 
Towards the conclusion of that war it pleased our Sovereign 
to make a change in his counsels. From that fatal moment 
the affairs of the British Empire began to fall into confusion, 
and gradually sliding from the summit of glorious prosperity 
to which they bad been advanced by the virtues and ability of 
one man, are at length distracted by the convulsions, that now 
shake it to its deepest foundations.' 

To this sympathy with America Chatham united an 
understanding of his own people at home. In his proposed 
concessions to the colonists he was careful to save the pride of 
England by his clear enunciation of English supremacy and his 

' Biatoricat M8S. Commution, IX, iii. 61. Bee ftlw Amtrkait An hi wti, 
IV, i. 1506. 

* Barrington-Bernard Corrtapondtnte, 10. 

* ' We fear Lord Cbatbam ; he a for tukving the avpnau^f aoknowledgad.' 
( HUloricai Uaa. Committioit, 3UV, z, 316 ; May 3S, 171S.) 
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masterly use of Congress as a connecting link between Parlia- 
ment and the colonial asBemblios. He might not have finally 
settled the questions at issue between England and her colonies, 
but be would have gained a breathing space and encouraged a 
better feeling, which would have made mutual concession 
easier. The French, at any rate, saw it in that light. Ver- 
gennes prays that Chatham may not displace the present 
ministers, whose folly was so oseful to his country, and hia 
agent rephes that Chatham's name would certainly quiet the 
colonies and find an outlet for intestine quarrels in a onited 
attack on France.^ The time called for a man with the power 
of fascinating and dominating multitudes to bring about an 
almost desperate reconciliation : Chatham, ' the most efficient 
servant of the Crown, and, while he had life in him, the 
nerve of Great Britain,'^ alone had that power. But before 
these words were said of him hy Shelbume, Chatham, 
exhausted by the last months of apparently futile energy, 
had sunk back nerveless and with his mind darkened into 
the old helpless lethargy. 

' Douiol, i, 68-S. ■ Filtmkurica, fiU&vnic. i. tSfi. 
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TEB LAST BTAQB 

8*ge b» ttooA 
With Atlaatean ehoalden, fit to bwr 
Tbo ireight of mightielt moiujcliieB ; hti look 
Drew aadkuoe and atteation ttill •■ night. 

UiLTOB, Paradit lotf, 0. 300. 

Two years had passed, years fatefol for the F,nglia>i dommions 
and for EogliBh liberty. Lexington, Banker Hill, Trentos 
had been fought, an English army bad been expelled from 
Boston ; Montreal and Ticonderoga, won so dearly from the 
French, had been easUy captured by rebels. Congress had 
declared its independence and had sent envoys to treat with 
France. Lafayette had sailed from France to help the inaor- 
gents, Burgoyne from England to supersede Carleton, the most 
capable English general in America. Lord George Germain, 
the Backville of Minden, was conducting our American policy ; 
George III was garrisoning Gibraltar with HanOTeriana, aod 
hiring men, as if they were cattle, from the princes of Hesse, 
Brunswick, Hanau, Waldeck, Anspach, Anhalt, to shoot down 
men of English race ^ and make the name of England a byword 
on the Continent ; ^ Sandwich was reducing the navy almost 
to vanishing point ; and poor Barrington, who disapproved 
of everything, yet remained in office, moaned impotently at 

' See their cost (about 700,000 orown* betidei pay) and Domben (aboat 
21,000 mcQ) dctitilrd in Cliatkam MS8. 69. 

' Frcdi;rio II «aid be would cbarga a cattle tax on all thMe mereeaariB* 
moving through ha dominions. ' Sinter Kitty' of Rnioia refuied to aell htr 
Bubjects, ' not in so genteel a manner ' u appeand proper to Qaorga IITl 
' oiviliiod ear.' 

314 
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the redaction of the army at home to ondei 16,000, when 
invasion was feared and insorrection rife.^ At first England 
seemed hardly consciona of the dangerous pass to which the 
King's policy was bringing her. As in other wars, the English 
began by despising their adversary, and could not beheve 
that an army which had humbled the Bourbon power to the 
dust would find any difficulty in suppressing a few riots 
among rebels, whom they talked of as poltroons. During the 
early part of 1776 all interest centred in the great trial by the 
peers of Chatham's Tunbridge Wells acquaintance, Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, for bigamy. The sight, wrote 
Harriot Pitt when she begged to be allowed to go to the trial, 
in which there was to be ■' nothing improper,' was to be 
' finer than a coronation.' Again she wrote when it was 
over, ' it so engaged the attention of everybody that every- 
thing else seemed totally forgot. The name of America 
was not, I believe, heard daring the time it lasted.'' Even 
m the government departments concerned with America, says 
Hutchinson, there were no plans, and the clerks were generally 
to be found lounging as if nothing important was toward. 

But, although the Ministry habitually delayed announcing 
defeats,^ by 1777 the evidence of facts coold not be gainsaid. 
In the end, too, the American calamities served England a 
good turn by at last opening the eyes of the people to the evils 
of the arbitrary government, under which they had allowed 
themselves to sink. Even a corrupt House of Commons sum- 
moned up courage to use ' strange language ' about the ex- 
travagant payments from the Civil List whereby this tyranny 
was upheld. To the regular Whig Opposition this awakening 
was little due, for in November 1776, after the rejection of 
Lord John Cavendish's motion to repeal the penal laws against 

' The PoUlUai Life qf Vitcimnt Barrington, p. 1G3. 

* Hwriot Pitt, nho vaa jiut eightaen ftt the time of the trUI. teUs her 
mother that when asked to go to it she gave an indecitive sncwer : ' I imagined 
tbo trial might not be very St for one to bear ; but tlio; told me there 
Rould be [lothing improper in it [only whether the DucbeBs bad one or twv 
huabands].' She asks for an early answer, as ' partiea are made early.' 8be 
was alloned to (;o. and felt veiy Bad for the ' poor DDdncheeeed lady.' (From a 
private coUtction of Harriot Pitt's letter*.) 
» Aff. ElT. Angl. Con. Pet. 626. t 216. 
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America, they seceded from FaFliament for a jeax. Bat Chsdei 
Jamee Fox, the new star of the party, blazing vith no lees 
brilliance, but with a steadier light than Charies Townshend, 
refused to leave his dnty and continued to vex the King and stir 
the people with ' noisy declamations.' In one of these speedies 
this son of Chatham's old rival, the man vho in after years 
carried on his traditions better than Chatham's own boo, 
called a truce to the family fend ; ' if,' said Fox, ' I shonld 
happen to differ in my sentiments from that venerable obarao- 
ter whom I honour and revere, the committee vill give me 
credit that no eariy prejudice, no childish piqae directs my 
judgment or influences my mind.' In another he paid a 
glowing tribute to Chatham's ' great and surprising talents as 
a minister,' comparing him to Frederic and Alexander the 
Great.' During these two years the only sign of life given by 
Chatham himself to a worid that had almost forgotten him, was 
a message delivered to Addington in a lucid moment, when he 
thought his end was drawing near. This message, dated July 
1776, stated that the old statesman ' continued in the same 
sentiments in regard to America which he had always professed 
and which stand so fully explained in bis Provisional Act ' ; and 
added ' that onless effectual measures were speedily taken 
for reconciliation with the colonies be was fully persuaded that 
in a very tew years France will set her foot on English groond.' 
On May 30, 1777, a week before the end of the session, 
Chatham was enough recovered to ' crawl to the House of 
Lords,' attended by William, the hope and comfort of his life. 
The reports that France was on the eve of signing a treaty 
with the States brought him, ' perhaps at the last flying 
moment,' as he said, to plead for bis own policy of conciliation, 
before the gathering storm had broken. On the news that he 
had reappeared members of the House of Commons came 
hurrying up to see him, and so crowded the gangways that 
the peers had difficulty in reaching their seats. It was felt 
that all was not well with England and that the man who had 
never failed in danger might give counsel fit to hear. This 
feeling was expressed by Grafton in a lyrical outburst : ' A 
dawn of joy,' he said after hearing Chatham speak, ' breaks 
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in apon my mind in finding that the spirit which waa fonnerly 
wont to pervade every part of the kingdom and has long slept 
has DOW revived and shows that it is not entirely extinct . . . 
may be act once more the part of the saviour of his country.' 
Chatham's voice had little of the old fire left ; even the partial 
William, who hung on hia father's every word, admitted that 
be was often difBcoIt to hear, especially in the first of his 
two speeches. But, if the voice was feeble, the policy ha 
came to urge was bold, bolder even than when his sentence, 
delivered to a trembling council, was for open war with Spain. Hb^ 30, 
For he came to ask the country to admit that it had been ^'^T'- 
mistaken, and, in the words of his motion ' ... to take the 
most speedy and effectual measure for putting a stop to such 
fatal hostilities upon the only just and solid foundation, namely 
the removal of acomnulatad grievances.' He admitted the 
difficulty for government, 

after all that has passed, to shake hands with defiers of the King, 
defieis of the Failiament, defieis of the people . . . But if an end ia 
not put to ttiis war there is an end to this country. . . . Amerio^* 
which has carried you through four wars, will now carry you to your 
death, if you don't take things in time . . . before France has 
become a party to the treaty. ... In the sportsman's phrase, wben 
you have found yourselves at fault, you must try back. , . . You 
may ravage — you cannot conquer ; it is impossible : yx>u cannot 
conquer the Americans. Ycu talk ... of your powerful forces, 
to disperse their army : I might as well talk of driving them before 
me with this crutch ! ... If you conquer them, what then ? You 
cannot make them respect you, you cannot make them wear your 
cloth . . . cooling from the stock they do they can never respect 
you. . . . You have said ' Lay down your arms,' and America 
has given you the Spartan answer : ' Come take.' . . . We are 
the aggressors. We have invaded them as much as the Spanish V 
Armada invaded England. Hercy cannot do harm ; it will seat 
the King where he ought to he, throned in the hearts of his people ; 
and millions at home and abroad, now employed in obloquy or 
revolt, would pray for him. 

Chatham's motion was rejected by a large majority, and 
was described by the King next day as ' highly unseasonable ; 
. . . like most of the other productions of that extiaoidioary 
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brain, it contains nothing bat Bpeoioas words and malevolenoe.' ^ 
By this time it was almost a single-handed duel between 
Chatham and Oeorge III. Lord North and most of the Cabinet 
were weakening on the futile war and needed all the King's 
onyielding obstinacy to hold them to their task. Chatham 
now seemed to keep alive only to save Bngland and America. 
The day after hia speech he was asked what sort of night ha 
had after his exertions : ' As bad as any man in England,' 
he replied cheerfully, ' except the Archbishop of York,'' who 
had been roughly handled in the Honse for some savage 
expressions in a sermon against the American ' rebels.* In 
Jmie, when riding in his groonds, he fell off his horse in a fit ; 
bnt he was resolved to live, and by the opening of the session 
in November appeared better than he bad ever been. Before 
Christmas he made tonr of his greatest speeches. War with 
France and with Spain also was now almost certain, and by 
the end of the year came news of that shattering blow to the 
English cause in America, Bmrgoyne's surrender at Saratoga. 
Two things Chatham pleaded for, as he had never pleaded 
before : peace with America and adequate preparations against 
November the bated Bourbons. On the Address be again moved for 
^' peace : be supported a motion for returns of the home defmoe 

2, 6, 11, forces ; he moved for the instructions to Burgoyne as a weapon 
1777. wherewith to convict the Ministry of criminal incompetence ; 
and be opposed the adjounmient over the Christmas holidays: 
' at so tremendoos a season it does not become youi 
Lordships, the great hereditary council of the nation, to 
neglect year duty ; to retire to your country seats for six 

1 In thu debate Shelbarae denied uid ftUiufield apheld the kuthentidty of 
the Montcalm letters, prophaaying the revolt of the America eolooiei, whi^ 
hod recently been puLliahed by Almoo. They wore probably focigeriM by tiie 
Jesuit Bpy Boubaud, whoMysin hia Petition for the Coiuideration cf ParHatMnl, 
' The second copy of thoee Montcalm letters was given to Mr. Oeorgo Greavilla 
and afterwards communicated to the Earl of Chatham, who intimately kDmr 
the author of those letters (an Englishman 1),* If this ia true. Chatham may 
have told Sbelburne that the letters were spuriotu. See Carlyle, fnjtriek Ifca 
OTtat. viii, 218 ; Beer, BrUfh Colonial Policy. 172, note ; Mat*. HuL 8oc Proe,, 
2nd series, iii, 202-4 ; Canadian Arehiva. 1SS9, Report p. czxzriU. 

> Quoted in A LeUtr to At Earl r^ Chatham . . . mihe memorabU XA Mag 
(1777). 
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weeks in quest of joy and merriment, while the real state 
of public affairs calls tor grief, mourning, and lamentation, 
at least for the fullest exertions of your wisdom.' Once more 
be made advances to the Rockingham Whigs and found them 
ready to return to their duty in Parliament and follow his 
leadership. All his old friends flocked back to his standard. 
Men like Lord Coventry, who were habitually absent from Par- 
hament, ' merely attended the Hoose for the sake of meeting 
faim . . . thinking him the only person who could save us.' '■ 
In the four speeches of this session Chatham brought forth 
the wisdom, the accomolated studies and the experience of a 
hfetime spent in the service of the country. Like almost every 
great creation, these speeches were made primarily to serve an 
immediate object, and as examples of impassioned pleading 
for a particular cause are almost unsurpassed. They are full, 
too, of Chatham's violent prejudices, such as his hatred of the 
French, bis exaggerated distrust of party, and bis old suspicion 
of Lord Bute, prejudices which give the savour of his vigorous 
nature. But, were these speeches nothing more, they would 
not have lived. In their immediate object they failed com- 
pletely. Peace was not made with America till all that he 
contended for bad been lost : a dismal war was waged against 
Spain and France without adequate preparation and with 
the whole of Europe and half America wishing us ill. The 
greatness of these speeches lies partly in the entrancing beauty 
and the stem dignity of their language : by that time the 
turgid quality which had sometimes disfigured bis speeches bad 
come to its autumn of decay ; the grandeur and simplicity 
alone remained. Still more does the greatness lie in the 
truths they conveyed. A man does not go to these or any 
speeches of Chatham to help bim solve some knotty problem 
in politics or win some dialectical advantage ; be does not even 
go there as he would to Burke's, to harmonise some clash of 
conflicting interests in conformity with the British constitution 
as established by the Revolution. But he does go to find out 
the great principles on which all states must be successfully 
governed : the principles of justice and true wisdom, of fore- 
' From a letter of HMtiot Pitt to hor mother, Dacember 6, 1777. 
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thought and of healthy national pride, a pride vhioh dares 
OD occasion yield. 
November The speech on the Address w a measored indictment of 
20. I'TT- ministers, but it is more : it enunciates principles which most 
form the text of the statesman foi all time. First he deals 
-with the attempt to govern without the advice of Parhament : 
' We mast display, in its full danger and true colours, the ruin 
that is brought to our doors ... it is the right of Parliament 
to give, as it is the duty of the Crown to ask advice. Bat 
on this day ... no reliance is placed in oar constitntional 
counsels.' To Chatham the degradation of England before 
the Bourbons was especially bitter. He saw France openly 
transacting business with emisBaries of our own alienated 
subjects, and be remembered the day when be told Cboiseol 
that France must not ' presume ' to interfere in our disputes 
with another Power ; and in words of homing indignation 
he interpreted the feelings of a proud people : 

France, my Lords, has insulted you. Do ministers presume 
to hint a vindication of their honour by requiring the dismisaal 
of the plenipotentiaries of America? . . . But yesterday aod 
England might have stood against the world : now none bo 
poor to do her reverence. I use the words of a poet, but, thou^ 
it be poetry, it is no fiotjon. 

He drew a picture only too true of our own waot of preparation 
with scarce twenty ships ready for sea and with E^^and and 
Ireland almost denuded of troops ; while France was sending 
help to America, Spain was the mistress of the Tagus, and the 
two Powers were making preparations ' from Dunkirk to the 
streigbts ... to overwhelm these defenceless islands.' Then, 
coming to the root of the whole business, ' What,' be asked, 'is 
the cause of this ruinous and ignominious situation, if 
not the desperate state of our arms in America? Id three 
campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much. Yon 
cannot, I venture to say it, you cannot conquer America.* 
This was no idle foreboding of the great war minister, who 
still had fresh in his mind what Londoun, Aberoromby and 
Amherst, then sitting by him in the House of Lords, had gona 
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through before English troops won their way from Albany to 
Canada. New Burgoyne had been given the task of marching 
through a more hoBtile population from Canada to Albany, 
and with prophetic insight he declared that he and hla northern 
army were perhaps already ' a total loss.' ^ ' I repeat, my 
Lords, conquest is impossible ' ; and be proclaimed with burning 
shame the dishonoot brought on 001 army by the ignoble 
methods employed to fight for an ignoble canse : 

. . . you may traffic and barter with every little pitiful German 
piince that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
prince ; your efiorts are for ever vain and impotent . . . youi own 
army is infected with the contagion of these illiberal allies. The 
spirit of rapine and plunder is gone forth among them. . . . But, 
my Lords, who ie the man that, in addition to these diagracee and 
mischiefs of oui army, has dared to authorize and associate to oui 
arms the tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage ? ... It is 
not the least of our national misfortunes, that the Btrength and 
character of out army are thus impaired : infected with the mer- 
cenary spirit of robbery and rapine — famiUarixed to the horrid 
scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of the noble and 
generous principles which dignify a soldier. . . . Besidee these 
murderers and plunderers, let me ask onr ministers, what other 
allies have they acquired t . . . Have they entered into aUiance 
with the king of the gipsies f Nothing, my Lords, ie too low or too 
ludicrous to be consistent with their comuels. . . . Whilst this is 
notoriously our sinking condition America grows and flourishes. 
. . . You have been three years teaching them the art of war : 
they are apt scholars ... My Lords, if I were an American as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country 
I never would lay down my arms — never — never — never 1 

Independence, however, he as an Englishman would not 
grant. ' In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights 
or honour of my country, I wonld strip the shirt from my back 
to support it.' But the Americans were not to be won by wai 
but by reconcilement : 

the strong bias of America , . . naturally inclines to tiiifl happy 
and constitutional reconcilement with you. Notwithstanding the 

' The newB of Bnigoyoe's BoirendeT od October 17 reuhed Lmdoa on 
Deoember 2, 1777 — twelre dsyi after this (poech. 
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temporary intrigoes with Pnnce we may stUI b« aatuied of Haa 
ancient and confinned partiality to as. America and France ouuiot 
be congenial ; there ia something decioiTe and confirmed in the 
honest American, that will not asainiilate to the futili^ and levity 
of Fienchmea. 

In the debate Lord Saffolk defended the empl<^ment of 
Indian savages to scalp and toitore, on policy, on necessity, 
and even on principle : ' It is,' be said, ' perfectly justifiable 
to use all the me&ns that God and nature have pnt into oar 
hands.' Chatham sprang np : 



I am aatomHlied ! shocked ! to hear such prindplea o 
to hear them avowed in this House, or in this country — prindploi 
equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian ! . . . I know 
not what ideas that lord may entertain of Ood and nature, bat I 
know that such abominable piindples are equally abhorrent to 
religion and humanity. ... I call upon the right reverend Bench, 
those holy ministers of the Gospel and inons pastors of our Church 
... I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this learned Bench to 
defend and support the justice of their country ; I call upon the 
bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save ns 
from this pollution ... I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor 
of this noble lord > frowns with indignation at the disgrace of hii 
country. In vain he led your victorious fleets against the boast«d 
Armada of Spain ; in vain be defended and established the honour, 
the Uberties, the rehgion, the Protestant religion of this country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the Inquimtion, if 
these more than popish cruelties are let loose among us — ^to tain forth 
into our settlements among our andent connections, friends, and 
relations the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of man, 
woman and child ! . . . against your Protestant brethren ; to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings and extirpate thdr 
race and name with these horrible heil-hounds of savage war! 
hell-hounds, I say, of savage war. . . . Let the holy prelates ol 
our religion . . . perform a lustration ; let them purify this House 
and this country from this sin. My Lords, I am old and weak, and 
at present unable to say more ; but' my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving nnt 

' Lord Howaid at Eflingbsm. Escl of Nottiaghan. 
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to mj eternal abtioirenoe of sooii preposteroiu and enonaous 
principles.' 

Id these speeobes Gbatbam had poured forth his booI, 
but, nothing daunted by his failure to persuade, returned 
thrice more to utter the same truths with that inexhaustible 
wealth of illastration and that glorious use of his mother tongue 
which were all bis own. To confirm his worst fears, news bad 
come of the disaster to Burgoyne oa December 2, and, though 
the King appeared unmoved and as concerned about changes 
in his household as about America, the Ministry were not so 
stoical and suddenly changed from truculence and contempt 
of the Americans to visions of conciliation. Bat Chatham 
knew that no terms offered by the present ministers would be 
looked at by the Americans : ' They have virtue,' he said, Dewmbdr 
' and must detest the principles of such men ; they have too "• ^^^^■ 
much undei^tauding and wisdom to trust to that cunning 
and those narrow politics from which such overtures proceed.' 
Peace, he said, must be proffered by men whom they could 
trust — ^mea like the Bockingham Whigs or himself ; and in 
his last speech before the recess be hinted that he would take 
office again to make peace, as the whole country was beginning 
to demand. But once more at a critical moment the Booking- 
hams broke loose. They were at one with Chatham in the 
demand for vigorous preparations agamst the Bourbons and 
in desiring peace with America. But they had convinced 
themselves that America would now take nothing less than 
independence, and this they were prepared to give. Rather 
than break up the heritage of the Crown Chatham would have 
fought more obstinately than George III. ' I will as soon 
subscribe to T ran substantiation,' he wrote to Sbelbume, 
' as to Sovereignty (by right) in the colonies.' But he did not 
think that it need come to that ; peace with the Sovereignty 
of the Crown he still believed possible, and it may be that 

' It IB worth oompsring Boyd'i report of this debate with that in Aff. Btr. 
Angt. CoTT. Pol. 52(1. t 7. [Steveoa, ' Faaimiia,' 17«.) The Frenoh un- 
boasador Noaillea brings ont into greater relief Chatham'* deBcription of oor 
unpivpared conditioi) and to that extent la probably mofe tnutwoithy, ajnoe 
in tho noxt spiwch Cliatliani refeta again (o his oootrorei^ on thif day with 
Sandwich about the nomben of ttie flsei 
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the Americans would erea yet have taken H at his handi. 
During the few remaining months of his life he apheld this view 
with all his might and onoe more found himself standing aloof 
from the Wliigs. In every speech be dwelt on the importanee 
November of America to England. ' She was the fountain of oar wealth, 
10, 1777. f,hg nerve of our strength, the nursery and bams of onr naval 
Deoember power,' he said in one speech. In another, ' She has been 
6, 1777. the great support of this country ; she has produced milliona ; 
she afforded soldiers and sailors ; she has given our manu- 
facturers employment and enriched oar merchants.' Liatead 
of embittering the relations of England with America be tried 
to bring about reconcilement by pleading the virtues of Qm 
' rebels.' He paid tributes to their services in past wars against 
France, adding that even now, if they were treated as ho had 
Deoember treated the rebel Highlanders, ' they would fight your battles; 
2. 17'T. t^lQy would cheerfully bleed for you ; they would render yon 
superior to all your foreign enemies ; they would bear yooi 
arms triumphant to every quartei of the gbbe.' On newi 
Deoembei of their treatment of Bnigoyne and his army he admired and 
11.1777. applauded 

the generous, magn&nimons oondact, tiie noble friendship, brotluriy 
oSection and humanity of the victors . . . who, condeocecdiiig 
to impute the horrid orders of massacie and devastation to tluir 
true authors, supposed that as soldiers and Englishmen, thorn cruel 
excesses could not have originated with the general nor were con- 
sonant to the brave and humane spirit of a British soldier. . . . 
Those men whom yon called cowards, poltroons, runaways, and 
knaves are become victorious over your veteran troops; and in 
the midst of victory, and the flush of conquest, have set ministan 
an example of moderation and magnanimity. 

Such was the country, snch the men for whom he pleaded. 
' And for what,' he exclaimed, ' have we sacrificed all those 
advantages ? The porauit of a peppercorn ! ' 

During these debates he had some wrangles with memben 
of the Government who discovered with joy that he had giveo 
orders to Amherst to employ Indiana in the French wars. Clear 
proof was brought up that he had done so, bat be dismissed the 
point airily, saying, ' they weze only used to scour the woods * — 
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which was true of his intentions it not of the aniTersal practice 
in our armies.^ Had be personally been more to blame in the 
past than he was, it would have made no difterencd in the denun- 
ciations he uttered again and again on the barbarous methods 
then employed by ministers ; uid be was no mote moved than he 
had ever been by taunts of inconsistency. Those who attacked 
him still did so at their peril. In a dael on this subject with 
Lord Gower, the man who had insolently sneered at him for his 
age, he proved that he had not lost that power of rough repartee P^^'"' 
which had made old Horace Walpole, Murray and Bobinson 
quail. ' While I, my Lords, was waging war against the power 
of France, that lord,' he said, ' was immersed in pleasure and 
indulging himself in all the variety of dissipation common to 
young men.' In his final browbeating of ministers be could 
still make them look supremely ridiculous by his disconcerting 
quotations from the history books. Befleoting on the folly of 
the men who had lost America ' for a peppercorn,' he suddenly 
found a parallel to it in that of a duke of Burgundy, who had 
lost his dominions for a quarrel about a ' cargo of skins.' ' The 
duke was conjured not to go to war, but " he was determined 
steadily to pursue the same measures," he marched against 
" the deluded multitude " ;* but at last gave one instance of 
his magnanimity, by imputing his misfortunes to his own 
obstinacy,' a merit which the King and his Cabinet had not yet 
shown. But these flashes of grim humour came merely as 
interludes to the main themes, recurring with overpowering 
insistence, of national honour and national danger, ' This very R"*!?.,^ 
nation remains safe no longer than its enemies think proper to 
pent it,' he took for his text of attacks on ministers' incom- 
petence and neglect of home defence, and, in the same speech, 
told them they could not be trusted to see to the security 
of the country and reminded the peers that it was their duty 
at such a time ' to inquire into past misconduct ; to provide 
remedies for the present ; to prevent future evils ; to rest on 
your arms ... to watch for the public safety ; to defend and 
support the Throne ; or, if fate should so ordain it, to fall 

' See diaooMioD of thii point, note p. 34 sbore. 
* Thaw eipnadoiu Mune in tha King't SpeecL 
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with becoming fortitude with the leet of yaax fellow-sabjeets 
in the general rain.' 

During the recesB and the early months of 1778 Chatham 
was at Hayes. In pubhc and in private men of all parties 
were now clamouring for his return to power. The American 
general Gates wrote hoping that the ' great state physician ' 
might bring peace and commercial onion with America. In 
the House of Commons his nephew Grenville called for the man 
' of whom the House of Bourbon stands more pecnliarly in 
awe, . . . who miites the confidence of England and America.* 
Lord Bute and the Duke of Northumberland, through various 
emissaries such as Coutts the banker. Capability Brown, and 
Dr. Addington and his friend Sir James Wright, had ' dapplinga 
for peace ' with him with a view to his accession to office. 
Coutts told Lady Chatham ' every rank looks up to him with 
the only gleam of hope that remains.' Bichmond, the most 
active of the Whigs, said he would willingly give up his views on 
independence if Chatham came to show a better way. Bochford, 
who had resigned on the American question, wanted to see him 
in office ; Lord North himself, oonscious of bis own wesknesi 
and of Chatham's strength, was anxious to make room foi 
him in the Ministiy ; even Mansfield thought him indispens- 
able. His son-in-law, Lord Mahon, wrote him a long letter 
explaining the general desire to see him minister. Chatham 
himself, as was his wont, paid little heed to these unauthorized 
openings. When he beard that Bate had expressed a desire 
for a change be agreed with him in general terms, but on a 
message which seemed to imply that Bute was busy oonstruct- 
iug a ministry to contain both of them, he curtly asked Adding- 
ton what the ' officious emissary ' meant by his * Donsense,' 
and told him the difference between himself and the Scottish 
earl was, ' one has ruined the King and kingdom ; the other 
still endeavours to save it.' > To Coutts be wrote by Lady 

' Tho controreniol litentun between AddingtMi «id Weight on tbe tmth 
of thtir rcBpoctiTD Tenioni of thii ' dappling ' ftttuned inordiuta propoitiooi. 
Tho curiouR will God it given in exteiuo in Thackeny. Sii June* Wright had 
been aavaj to Venioe and, finding time hang heavy on hi* haudi linoe hii 
TctirpmcDt, was gUd ' to appear a man of oonKqnenoe,* ai Oeorgs III Mid. 
Addington alio loved an intrigue. Bnt exoenivv importaooe ha* hean atlwiliud 
to the inoideot of thets two bnavbodiM. 
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Cbatham'e band that ' to rescue a tailing cotmtty from the 
last consequence of their fatal errors ... is a work too danger- 
ous (not to say impossible) tor presomption to undertake 
unbidden and uncommanded.' 

The only commands Chatham would ever take on the 
subject of office were the King's, but his last speeches had 
not smoothed the way to royal favour. He had spoken of Deoember 
the system at St. James's as ' breaking all connection and ex- 5 and 11, 
tinguishing all principle, . . . whereby pliable men, not capable^"'* 
men, had been brought into the highest and most responsible 
positions,' and had prophesied that a day of retribution was 
coming ' when the vengeance of a much injured and afflicted 
people will fall heavily on the authors of their ruin.' The 
King by this time hated Chatham with all the narrow obstinacy 
of his nature, and told North that he would ' rather lose his 
crown than bear the ignominy of possessing it under the 
shackles of Lord Chatham and bis crew.' But even the King 
bad at last to yield. On January 80, 1778, a commercial 
treaty had been signed between France and the United States, 
and, on February 6, a defensive treaty of alliance. Lord North 
could hardly be persuaded to remain in office to bring in his 
proposals of conciliation with America on February 17, and 
insisted on an offer being made to Lord Chatham. At length 
in ^larch George III empowered North to address Lord Chatham 
through Eden, one of the peace commissioners nominated 
to America — but on conditions which made success impossible.^ 
The Ministry was to remain Lord North's, and Chatham was 
merely to be given a place in it, and George III added : ' I 
cannot consent to have any conversation with him till the 
Ministry is formed . . . should Lord Chatham wish to see me 
before he gives an answer I shall most certainly refuse it.' 
Eden did not see Chatham, hut Shelbume on his behalf. 
Shelburne told him that if Chatham came in ' he must be 
dictator,' must comprehend every party in his administration, 
and be allowed to admit Bockingham and Grafton, and 
remove Mansfield. The Rockuighama had a meeting with 

* See RuskII, C. J. Fox, for ftn ftocount of Uiii negotiation. Tile Pni«iiui 
mmUt«r states th&t North alio sent Amhent to wnnd '^»t»i»'" (Bnvilkt 
iii, 338.) Sm alio Otorge III and Lord Norlk. 
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Sbelbome the same night and proved irreconcilable to 
Chatham's views on America. A viait ol Shelbnme to Hayee 
confirmed birn in his statement of Chatham's terms. This 
was enough for the King. He was highly indignant at 
Eden for even listening to sach terms, and was glad of the 
excase to have no farther dealings with 'that perfidiooa 
man.' 

By this time the demand for granting indepeodence to 
America had become almost irresistible. England in her 
present condition was obvionsly unable to cope with Franoe 
as well as America. The Ministry were the first to be consciooB 
of this. Uanduit, who eighteen years before had dealt so 
aeriona a blow at Pitt's continental policy, was again employed, 
this time with the connivanoe of Govenunent, to declare for 
independence. ' Never,' says Hatcbinson on March 22, 1778, 
' was sach an instantaneoos conversion of a whole kjngdom ' 
to a view, which a few months before had earned the title of 
traitor for all who held it. The Whigs were already pledged 
to this course. Chatham and the King almost alone stood 
oat against it. It is idle to speculate what exact measores 
Chatham would have employed to avoid acknowledging 
independence, to keep peace with America and to fight France. 
No statesman would care to commit himself definitely ontfl 
he had full responsibility and was possessed of full information. 
No doabt, however, Sbelbome, who was then in close touch 
with Chatham, was right in stating that the general lines 
of bis policy would be to withdraw all troops from America 
except from a few fortified places, repeal all laws objectionable 
to the Americans, cat off French communications with America 
by the fleet, and concentrate all efforts on the war with Franoe." 
Never would he, as Camden told him the ministers were 
doing, have sued abjectly to France for peace. Independence 
for America he no leas resolutely refused, and he read with 
' unspeakable concern ' a motion proposed for April 7, by the 
Duke of Eichmond, with the full consent of the whole Whig 

> Buiaellj C. J. Fox ; ?ittiii«iiriae, SU&wmc, U, 16 an- CtikthHii afln 
hia seizure is ftlao uid to h»Te aUted ibaX he would appoint Piinoe Ibidfaaad 
to oommuid tb« Bnglinh foiow. 
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party, begging the King to dismiss his ministers, to withdraw 
all hia troops from the revolted provinces, and ' to adopt 
only amicable means to recover their friendship, at least, if 
not their allegiance.' 

On April 7, Chatham came ap to London, accompanied by 
his three sons and his son in-law Lord Mahon. To recover 
from the fatigue of the jonmey he rested awhile in the Princes' 
Chamber before entering the House. Here Camden saw htny 
and found him so distempered and agitated that he tried to 
persuade him not to attend the debate : but it was useless. 
' Your grace knows,' wrote Camden to Grafton, ' how obstinate 
be is, when he is resolved.' As Chatham entered, supported 
by William and Lord Mahon, every man in that House, crowded 
from gallery to floor, seemed conaoious that it was a great day 
in the history of England. The whole assemblage rose and the 
peers reverentially made way for him as he passed to his seat 
on the earls' bench. So shrunk was he with illneBS and suffer- 
ing that from bis bushy wig little could be seen of his counte- 
nance but the great aquiline nose and the flashing eyes. The 
Puke of Richmond spoke first ; next Lord Weymouth for the 
ministers ; then Chatham rose, leaning on his crotches and 
supported on each side. Taking one hand from its crutch April 7, 
and raising it to heaven, ' I thank God,' he said, ' that I have '^^ 
been enabled to come here this day, to perform my doty. . . . 
I am old and infirm, have one foot, more than one foot, in the 
grave — I am risen from my bed, to stand ap in the cause of my 
country' — perhaps never again to speak in this House.' There 
was an awed stillness ; a handkerchief dropped would have been 
heard. He went on speaking, but was not Uke himself ; his 
speech faltered, his sentences were broken, hia mind was not 
its own master. Bat his words, says Camden, were still shreds 
of unconnected eloquence, flashes of the same Are which Prome- 
theus-Uke he had stolen from heaven, and were then returning 
to the place whence they were taken. ' My Lords,' came 
in one of these flashes, ' his Majesty succeeded to an empire 
as great in extent as its reputation was ansullied. Shedl we 
tarnish the lustre of this nation by an ignominioos sorrendei 
of its rights and fairest poasesBioas ? Shall this great kingdom 
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that has survived whole and entire the Damsh depiedatiooB, 
the Scottish inroads '' — and he yet had spirit to give a meaning 
glance at MaaaBeld — ' the Norman Conqnest, that haa stood 
the threatened invasion of the Spanish Armada — now fall pros- 
trate before the House of Bootbon ? . . . Shall a people that 
fifteen years ago was the terror of the world now stoop so low 
as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, " Take all we have, 
only give us peace " ? ' Rather than deprive the heirs of the 
Princess Sophia, the royal oS'spring of the House of Branswiok, 
of the thirteen provinces of America be would call all the young 
princes, the Prince of Wales and his brothers, to tell the Hoose 
if they would consent to the loss of their heritage ' the dia- 
memberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy,' 
' My Lords, any state is better than despair ; if we most tall, 
let as fall like men.' He sank down and Temple whispered 
bim that he had forgotten something — should he get up and 
say it ? ' No, no,' said Chatham, ' I will do it by and by.' 
The Duke of Biehmond answered him with gentle courtesy, 
then Chatham attempted to rise again. As he rose he fell 
back on his seat, to all appearances in the agonies of death. 
At once the House was in a mufSed tumult, peers running 
hither and thither for salts and cordials, and crowding round 
bim where he was being tenderly cared for by William and 
James Charles, Mahon, Temple and the King's brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland. Every one was astir bat Mansfield, 
who sat almost as unmoved as the senseless body itself.) Than 
he was carried to an adjoining chamber and attended by Dis, 
Brocklesby and Addington, who had been hastily sammoned. 
He revived and after a fit of sickness recovered enough to be 

' Copley's famouj piotare. ' The Death of CSutbun,' noooititule* ti» 
■oene. In some caaos at Isaat Copley took ipeciai aittingi of thote who fignn 
in the picture. Harriot Pitt mites to her mother in Uay 1779 that ahe had 
been dining with Lord Temple : ' He haa been nttiog for hia [aatai* to the n«a 
who ia painting the great and metancholy aoene in the Houa« of Lorda, and I 
am told that hia likenoaa ia moat striking. We have aeen the enamel at Dr. 
Addington's. The design ii beautiful' Certainly the Hkeneaa of ' eager Vi, 
William ' is excellent. 

It teema a pity that this fine hiatorical plcttue ihonld have been removed 
from tlie National Calleiy and relegated to the Royal Gallery in the Honw 
of Lords, when it is badly hung and oan be teen bj very law peopla. 
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taken for the night to an adjoining house, and two days later 
to be driven to Hayes. For a brief apace he seemed to be getting 
better, and even wrote to the Fmssian envoy that he was feeling 
well. Bnt he mast have felt the end approaching. He bade 
William read to him from the ' Iliad ' of the death of Hector, and 
when Lord Pitt would have stayed with him instead of joining 
his regiment at Gibraltar, ' Go, my son,' he repUed, ' go whither 
your country calls you : let her engross all your attention ; 
spare not a moment, which is due to her service, in weeping 
over an old man, who will soon be no more.' On the afternoon ^ 
ofMay 11,1778, he died. 

That night in the Hoase of Commons Barr6 moved that the 
remains of the Great Conmioner should be interred at the 
public charge and a monument erected to his memory in the 
collegiate cbnrch of St. Peter, Westminster ; Lord North came 
in breathless on hearing the news and supported the motion 
in a few words of deep emotion. On the 18th an address was 
passed unanimously, praying the King to make suitable pro- 
vision for his family. The peers by a castii^vote deprived their 
House of the honomr of attending his foneral as a body, 
and the King paid one last tribute of malevolence to the 
memory of the man who had stood for the FarUament and 
people of England against their snbjagation by the Crown : 
' I was surprised,' he wrote, ' at the vote of a pablio funeral 
and monument ... an offensive meastue to me personally.' 
These were the only jarring notes. The sorrowing 
multitude of citizens and common folk at bis obsequies 
made ample amends for the absence of the Court. On 
June 7 and 8 the body lay in state on a pompous 
catafalque, surmounted by a baldachino with his coat 
of arms ; round the catafalque stood e^ht halberdiers 
and ten torch-bearers ; the walls of the Painted Chamber, 
where he lay, were hung with black and lit with lustres. 
On the 9th he was borne in solemn procession through 
Westminster Hall to his last resting-place by the north door of 
the Abbey. He would have wished it so, for he loved state- 
liness and pomp in his own person and for all that concerned 
England — that dear land with which his whole life was bound 
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ap, the ooontr; whose great nerve seemed with his death on- 
stmng. Two fitting insoriptiouB were carved in his honoor: 
one at Burton Pynsent, ' To the dear menioiy of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, this marble is insoribed b; Hester, his beloved 
Wife ' ; the other by Burke for the citizens of London in their 
Guildhall, ' that they may never meat for the tronsaotion 
of their affairs withoat being reminded that the means by 
which Providence raises a nation to greatness are the virtues 
infused into great men.' 
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APPENDIX A 

LiBT OF Sphbohbb Dbuvbsbd bt William Pitt, 
Babl or Ghathah. 

[NOTB ON THE AimraKTlCITY OF PITT'S SPEECHBa.— The 

leports of Bpeeches io Parliament given in magazinea and news- 
papers during Pitt's lifetime aie little to be trusted. It was a breach 
of privilege to pablieh debates, and Strangers found taking notes in 
either House were liable to Bnmniary ejection. The public demand 
for an account of parliamentary proceedings was nevertheless so 
great that various periodicals professed to give accounta of debates 
under the thin disguises of debates in ' the Senate of Lillipnt ' 
(GerUUman's Magazine) or ' ProceedingB of the Political Club ' 
{London Magazine), while the speakers were given fictitioas names 
such as ' Ptit ' for Pitt in the former, or classical titles such as 
Maeoeniu for Lyttelton, Pomponiut Auicui for old Horace Walpole, 
and Juliut Flonit for Pitt in the latter. The speeches ^ven were often 
written up by men who had not heard them and at most knew the 
geueral liue ot argument taken up by the speakers. Dr. Johnson, 
for example, who wrote the speeches in the OenHeman's Magazine 
for the period November 25, 1740, to February 22, 1743, was only 
once in the House of Commons, and declared to Murphy that he 
wrote Pitt's retort to old Horace Walpole (March 10, 1740) in his 
garret. Guthrie wrote the speeches in the same magadoe before 
Johnson. Gordon until 1750 wrote the speeches in the London 
Magazine, which are probably more accurate than those in its 
rival. Great trouble was taken by the editors to secure as much 
accuracy as possible, and in some cases members themselves 
condescended to correct the reports of their own speeches. Later 
the Literary Magazine and the Annual Regitter bad similar accounts 
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of debates. For want of better aathority these aoconnts may ba 
taken to indicate the line of argmnent adopted hj Pitt and soma 
of his phrases, which in the case of so well known an orator were 
repeated by his hearers and often talked about. 

More trustworthy sources of information are the notes or letters 
written by members of ParUament at the time, e.g. Sir R. Walpole's / 
notes, Philip Torke's 'Journal,' Horace Walpole's letters and « 
memoirs. The last writer's accounts of speeches are of fiist-rate ' 
authority, both for arguments and phrases, and are strikingly con- 
firmed in mauy instances where other reports are given by indepen- 
dent witnesaes. The reports by American agents to their assembliu, 
many of which Bancroft consulted, are important for the speeches 
on America. The accounts by foreign envoys to theii courts of 
debates in Parliament are also of great value. At the time the 
English legislature was the only representative institutiou in Europe : 
its debates, therefore, excited special interest abroad. The French 
and PruBuan envoys are particularly full in their reports of speeches, 
which they sometimes heard themselves, while sometimes they had 
accounts of them from secret emissaries.^ 

Bat the only speeches of Pitt of which there are exact accounts 
are the speech of January 14, 1766 (debate on Address), reported 
by Sir R. Dean, assisted by Lord Charlemont ; and those reported 
by Sir PhiUp Francis and Hugh Boyd. 

Even those reported by Francis cannot always be trusted, 
for, though some were published at once in the London Muaeum, 
it is doubtful if he made np his rough notes of others before 1793, 
when he gave the reports to Almou (Parkes and Merivale, 
' Memoirs of Sir P. Francis,' voL i, Appendix). Those given on the 
authority of Sir R. Dean and Hugh Boyd may be regarded as the 
most accurate renderings of the orator's thought and language. 

Many of Pitt's best-known phrases and the knowledge of his ways 
of speaking come from traditions and anecdotes collected by Walpole, 
Charles Butler, limbs, Nichols, Grattan, and others. A bettec 
idea of his oratory is conveyed by the descripfions of Walpole aod 
other hearers than in any f onnal reports. 

■ See Aff. Etr. AtigL Con. Pol, 495, FT. 282-3, for sn soeonnt of tlw elevw^ 
□ess of one of these emitMriet in eluding deteotioD in 1771 (qnotad bj 
F. MBntODz, Comfla Btndut 4u SiaHeat 4u Pari, ^nftoi*, Paris, lOM). 
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For a discnsaioa on the aatlientidty of Dr. Johnson's reports, 
see Birbeck Hill (' BobwoII'b Johnaoa,' vol. i. Appendix A) ; for 
Francis's reports see Farkes and Merivale, vol. i. Appendix ; and 
for an account of the reports to be found in the aichives of the 
French Miniature des Affaires EtrangSies, see P. Mantouz, lyp. eit. 

The prefaces of vols, ix, x, xi and xii of the ' Parliamentary 
History ' gjve useful accounts of the sources drawn upon by the 
editors. 

The subjoined table of Pitt's speeches with authorities has been 
drawn up from material, collected by myself, by Mrs. Hilary Jenkin- 
Bon, of whose kindness and exactitude I haye already spoken in 
the preface. For several of the later references I am indebted to 
Di. J. Franklin Jameaon, Director of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington. I have verified all the references myself except five 
in the Rijks Archief and one at Simancas. 

Duplicate versions, indicated by the marks * or §, have in 
several cases been given to facilitate reference. The debates, for 
example, in Chandler and the Dubhn Collection, have all been used 
by the editor of the ' ParUamentary History.' In the case of books 
like Walpole's ' MemoiiB and Coirespoodence,' Almon, and the 
' Parhsmentary History,' where the speeches can easily be found 
under the dates, the page references have not been given.] 

ABBRBVlATIOHa USED TS TBI VOLLOWUfa TaBLM. 

• Add.' = ' Britiah Moaeam Additional VS&' 

' AB. Etr." = ■ Affairea Etrangirea,' AnjUterre. Carr. PalMfut. 

AlmoD = ' Anecdotea of the Life of Chatham ' (varioos editiona). 

' Bed.' = ' Bedford CorreapoadeuM.' 

' Cb. ' = ' Chathun CorteapondeDoe.' 

' Ch. MSS.' = ' Chatham MSS.' in Reoord Offioo. 

Chandler = ' Hiatory and Prooeedinga of Honaa of Commoiia' (pabliahed 

b7 Chandler, 1744). 
Cozo = CoiB, ' Sir R. Walpole ' (3 vola. ; ed. 1798), 

' Gr.' = ' Grenrille Papers.' 

' II. C = ' UiBtorioal MSS. CommJnion.' 

' P. H.' = ' Parliamentary Hiatoty.' 

' Pol. Corr.' = ' PoL Cor. Friedricha dea Groaaen ' (30 vola., B«rlin). 
Sand, duller = ' An ISth C^nt. Correapoodence to Sanderaon Uiller' (IQIO). 
Schaefer = Schaefer, ' Geschichte dea 7 Johrigen Kriegea' (Berlin, 1870). 
' W. C = ■ Walpole'a Correspondenoe.' 

' W. M.' = Walpole'a ' Hemoin of George II and Oeorge m,' >od 

' Walpole'a Jonmal of the Helgn of George UL' 
OUkt aibrtviaHoiu mil tamlg b» natgMid bg rtftrttiet to AppaMz B. 
vou It. Z 
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147 


u»y u, mo 


Motion to addnaa King 


r. p-aes 


AJn.ooi'Ch.';-p. H.'s 

Rockingham, ii. 180; 
Thackera;: ■ W. H.' 


148 


Not. 22.17701 


Duke of Riohmoid-* 
motion (or papen 
fi Falklaod lalauds. 


., PP.2T2-3 
303 


- AB. Sir.' 404. ft leS, 
178; Almoo (Ftanda)*: 
'Ch.'*; 'P. H.'"( 
Thaokoraj'j'W. C'l 
■ W. U.' 


149 


Nor. 28, 1770 


LoidChatham'a motion 
r< Falkland Islaoda. 


.. p. 273 


■Ol'j'W. M.' 


ISO 


Doc 6. 1770 


LortChitham'. motion 
f( oapacity for eleo- 


.. p. STfl 


Alnian*;'ai.'(F^an<di)I 
Oiattui, •Memoiw.'l. 
lSO;-P.H.-fi'Iliaok- 
•ny'j'W.H.- 


181 


Dbo. 10, 1770 


(DOnLordHanaBold'a 

Woodfall oaae. 
(u) On Duke of Han- 
cbaler'g motion on 
■Uta of the natioo. 


.. p.«7a 


Alnioo(Fnuio(i)«j'ai.' 
(two Ttraiona); Gnt- 
Ian. -Memoirfc- i. 
nOj'Lorda'iPTotMta'; 


IBS 


Dao. 11. 1770 


(■) Lord Camdeu'i bi- 

UaDiGcld. 
(u) Dulie of Uanohea- 

andMiDorea. 


- f!7« 


Almoo • ! * Cai.' • 1 
' P. H.' • J ' W. U.' 


163 


Jan. 2B. 1771 


Uting to Falkland 


.. p. 873 


'Aff. Etr.' as. tt. 116, 
138; Almoo 'I'dh.''; 
'CoiT. da Hdma do 


IB* 


Feb. 6, 1771 


Jndgra. 


.. p. 273 


■A& Etr.' 408. t 148; 
Almoo j-Ch.':' W.IL- 


les 


Feb. e. 1771 


Motion for Capbiin 
Hnnf. inrtruoMoiu. 


- P.2J8 


'W.M.' 


IBfl 


Fi^b. 11, 1771 


Uotion to nmit prsadn^ 


.. p. 278 


'W. M.' 
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No. 


D>tL 


Sabl«t. 


"ST" 


InthoUtM^Ao. 


1S7 


Fib. 1*. 1771 


Addnm OD Spuikb 


ToL ii. p. Z73 


'AS. Etr.' 490. 0. 8181 
S2S; Almooi ' Lotd^ 
Protort.'i'P. H.* 


158 


April Sa 1771 


Hotl«llOK*dl>dlMO- 

liitlaaafFel>.2.177a 


„ P.8T7 


Almm (PhUk /^mt. 
' W. M.' 


IBB 


tUr 1, 1771 


OuthuD'amottoDfarB 

diMolntiaD. 


„ p.277 


Ataoo*! -Ch.' (PMI, 
(PoL J!<v. ud 0«t.-< 


ISO 


Miy IB. 177S 1 


DiMtatanBllI 


, P.S86 


■AS. Etr.' 490. t t3»'. 
'Ol'; 'Ch. USa.' SI, 


161 


Ma; SB. 1774 


ffiUforqiurtaingaiid 


„ p.a98 


■AS. Ed.* HSw L 94Si 
AlmM'i^CfjT.a.'; 

Barilk. lii, S78i 


laa 


Joiw 17, 177* 


QoebM Bfl] (uund- 
mmt from Com- 

mou). 


~ P.SO0 


■AS. Etr.- MS, (. MS; 
Almoo-:-Ch.-i-P.H.-: 
ll»K*-.y'i 'W.ll.' 
BuriUt. lii. 281 1 A 
LtOw to duE.ef(». 


iss 


Jtn. 20. 1778' 


Hottco to ncdl boop. 
bomBoMon. 


. P.3M 


■AS. Etr.- BOB. t. B8i 
Atow»' (Boyd) ! B.D. 
orafti ■Ou": 'H.C- 

En«Lm6.-B.»;R«*. 
iiigbui.ii,!64i'nuMk- 
«f»y*;-W.C'j-W.M.- 


IM 


Prf^ 1.1770 


Lnd CJuthun'i Fn>. 
Tiiioul BiU for 
»tUui« Ameriou 


- paOB 


■AS. Etr.- SOS. t 171i 
Almon i Btamtt; 
St. FmI of E«f^ 

ii,S4i'a..'*!-p.H.-j 

Rijk* AiT^hlrf, *Cor. 
Biwl- 1770.- 13 i Rook- 

^y'j-W.a-j-W.M.- 



I An Bitraot from Bnrka, quoted to'Oi' (ir. 320), kSoidi » dii(uki proof of Wdpok'i 

•qoot (-1 
• Britl^ 



■hod tn 
47. ud 
NU«, 



1 A ■purioiu (peooh, purporting to bo Cbkthim'i of thi* dato, * 
Keutio; m a pimphlet. It vu withdrawn oa Chi" 
•AS. Etr.' SOS. r. 133). but a copy ii ■till to bo •< 

PtiDCijia Biul AcU oj On Rnaintioii, givea a Tonou of thl* apoKh alightly dJ _ _ 

Boyd'a and misdata it D»o. 20. 177fi. Nile* also gi*«i ■ apeooh purpoiting to hia tnm 
th« ■ firulof (Englaud) QauOt, March S4. 177*.- dsUTaccd Eiy Chatham go tba 
Deolantory Bill In the Room of Lordi. Thii may b* a ranioo of hi* »pawh In Ik* 
Commou of Uarch 4, 1796. 
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Ko. 


Data. 


B<a»«t. 


B«rarens«in 
Tut. 


Aiiltioritl«.A«. 


IS5 


H.; 30. 17T7 


""^^""^ 


VoL ii. p. }17 

*nd 
VoLl. 
p. 138 


AUnon* ; ' Ch.'* ; Billiud 

ii.S3; -P. H.';Biik. 
Archief. 'Coi. EngL 
1777.' 71; ThMk- 
mj • J ' W. C J 

'B^M.' 


106 


Not. 20. 1777 


IM.to OG AddrtM. 


„p.3J. 


'Afi. EIr.' use. 1. 1 

lT«);Almoa(BoTdl'! 
■Ch.";'P,H.';lt«k- 
«my*;'W.M.' 


in 


Deo. 2. 1777 


DukB ol RiohDumd'i 


.. p. 318 


Alnion';'ai."j'P.H.'i 
ThMkeay's 'W.IL- 


les 


D«. 0, 1777 


MoUoa tar inrtmo- 
tiaai to BnlgOTOe. 


- p. 318 


Aliiioo«j'ai."s'P.H."; 
Th«tk»n.y*j-W.C.-j 


169 


D«. 11. 1777 


otthcHooa. 


,. p. 318 


■Afi. Etr.' eaa. t. sis 
{StiTeot, ■ PudmOM,' 
177S) ; Almoa • ; 
'Ch.''iT.H.':Tli*<*. 
Mmy'j -W. M.' 


no 


April 7, 177S 


Daks of Riohmood-i 

motion iorwitbdre*. 
isgtranAnHiia. 


.. p. SHI 


Ahnooi 'Ch.-t 'P.H.'; 
Bijk* Anhkf. 'Cor. 

Bngl.l77a,'Se;Siriuui- 

TiUa.ni.3iO. 
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APPENDIX B 

BlBUOOBifHT. 
L US. SootOM. 

n. Ptintod Books «nd Nempapen. 
nL Contemporary Pamphlet*. 
^Tbia bibliography ii aot eihamtiTe, but may ba of some aaaiitanoe to stadenli 
of Pitt's life or of the period. A few uotea have been added to in'titwtt 
the fulormatioa to be obtained from arane of the booki, fto.] 



[The beet gnidea to MS. lOQrcM on Pitt in the Britiah Utuenn and Itooari 
Office are thoee issued by the Carnegie Inatitate of Washington (pr*pand 
by C. U. Andrews and E. S. Darenport, and C. M. Andrews respec- 
tively. For the documeDta in the Paris Archives des Affaires Bftaogire* 
see Imxttiairt Bommain ia Archiva du DifL da Ag. Etr. (Paris, 1003).] 

BEiTiaa Mnsaim. 
Bridport Papon. Add. USS. 36191-35202. 

OorrtSpondtBct icilA Hood. 
Carteret Papers. Add. HSS. 22511-22646. 

Very t\ttU except official ditpalchei. 
Bgerton MSS. 1D62-1960. 

Oorrapondence and Fapera of William WaAwlon. 
Hardwioke MSS. Add. MSS. 35349-36278. 

Letter Books of Tbomae Pitt, Oovemor of Madivs. Add. MSS. 22B4S-S2860. 
Letten to ThomM Pitt. QoTeraor of Madras. Add. MSS. 22S31. 22Sltt. 
Letters of George JaoksoD. Seo. to Admiralty, 1764-90. Ad± HSS. 93M. 

A few kiitra from PiU. 
Letters of Thomas HoUis to W. T. How, 1762-64. Add. USS. 26880. 
Newcastle MSS. Add. MSS. 32679-33201. 
Stowe MSS. 263. 

LeUert to Sir 0. H. Wiaiavu/rom For and aUitrs. 
Suffolk Papera. Add. MSS. 22626. 22629. 

FoMian ABUDTsa. 
Berlin. Kgl. Geheimes Staatsarchiv — □raaabritannien. 

A ftw dispalcia not in SuviOe, Sdta^tr, Frtd. PA Ocrr., tow Un 
obtained. 
Puis. Uioistire des Affaires Gtrangires— Angletem : ConaspoodhOM Pol- 
tiqne. Vols. 393-629. 1736-7S. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Pbitatb CoLLBCmOHS. 



ChaTening U6S. (Lord SUnhope). 

Some later eorrajiondtnct, etjiteiallg m& tA« chitdrtn. 
EgmOQt MSS. 

Thue are beinn ealendartd by (Ae Hut. MSS. Oomni$tion. The nolunwi 
and bundUa numbertd 45-277 contain mucA in/ormalion raliififi; lo Pitt't 
ptriod, upteiaiiy on FrtdtriiJi, Frinet of WattM, and hU/riendt. 
LMsdowne House MSS. (Voli. S, 10, 11, 2S, 30, 31, 40, 66, 00. 00, LOZ, L16, 
163 and P. 27). 

The amtenti of tht eoUection art indicated ui apfendiua to Seportt III, 
V, and VI of Hiet. MSS. CommiMton. Theee MSS. are partiailarfy 
vaivabUfoT tht ptriod 1703-78. 
PretymBD MSS. (OrweU Park). 

Mottty Ttfer lo the younger Pitt, but eome papere rrfer to Ohaiham. 
Wrest Part MSS. (Lord Lncai}. 

A memorandum book of tht Hem. T. Bobinton for the yean 1761-6S 
hal information about Pilt'i negotiationi during these ytare. (/<• Bitt. 
MSS. Commiuion Report II, p. &, thie it erroyieo%tly rejertti to m 
' Copies of Memoranda by Lord Ormv^ . . .'). 
A priTate coUeotion of ths Letleis of lAdy Harriot Pitt (Mn. Elliot). 
Qi'vu a good viea of the life of the Pitt children. 

Ptbuc Ricobd O^oa. 
Admiralty Records. {Ad. 1, 2 to.}. 
Chatham MSS. bnndlos 1-IDO. 

Chalham'e eorreepoTtdtnee and papert. 
Colonial Office R«corda (e.g. C. 0. 267, 324, fto.). 
State Papers-^DomMtio (Qener&l Serlee— Entr;; Bo<^ NaTkl, fto.). 
State Papers — Foreign (France, Spain, Ac). 

Under this hrading ' Foreign — Fartoiu, S8-7I,' wntaining Pitt'* offee 
prieis from 171)6 lo the middle cf 1700, ehoM be eapedaUg noted. (5w 
above, vol. i, pp. 326, 328, nolei.) 
War Office Recordo. (W. O. 7, 31, 4o.) 

SoNBBSVI HonSB. 
Wills of Thomas Via (PlyinoDUi 86), Robert VitX (Pairant IM), ind otbtr 
membera of the Pitt family. 

II, PAINTED BOOKS AND NEWSPAPEBS. 
[In moat oases only (he editions used an refeiTed ta] 
Adolplma, Jolia. History of George III. 7 vols. 184(Mt. 

Bated on contemporary aloriea and good MS. aulAonttM. 
ASaires Ctrang^res, Inrentaii* SonunalM des Arabina da IMpL das. FmI^ 
1003. 
Greatly facSilatet retearch in Ihete atehUret. 
■ AlmoD. J. Anecdotes of Lord Chatham. Bth ed. 3 vols. 1797. 

Based on contemporary information, ehiefiy from the Oreiwillet ; mod 
valuable though lOTnevihat uneritieaL Seferred to ae Almon ■'* the 
text. 

Biograpbical, fto.. Anecdotes. 3 vols. 1767. 

Anecdotes of Pitta etmltmporariee : rdatet his tonntelion vilfe pbmtfir 
Batxina expedition. 
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AmeriMD Archivu. Ed. P. Feme. SeiiM It, toI*. 1-6; SeiiM t, Tok. I-S; 
WMhington, 1837-^. 

Stria ID. voli. 1 and Aotw many nportt q^ CMaAamU tptedtu and 
Amtritan opinunia on Aim. 
Andmwi, C M. Guide to tbe Bwterialt for AmerioHi Ewtory to 17S3 In tfan 
PnbUo Beoord Offloe of Orest Britaiii. ToL L W— hingfam, IBIS. 
Jf [Ml uttfiJ fpiidt ! M« under ' Chatham ' in /ndes. 

and Darenport, P. O. Qnide to HS. m«teTi«Ji lot Wttaj of U.8JL 

to 17S3 in British Hnwom. Wubington, !»& 
Moil uitfui fitide : *u vnder ' Cha&am ' in f wte. 
Annnal Regtstor, 17S8, fto. 

Bai Burke'a aeeount c/ fi(l'« lad (7aMn«t, 1761. 
Anaoii, Captain W. V. Life of Lord Amou. 1913. 

Some r^ermec* lo X8S. 
Aihboarae, Lord. Pitt : Boms Chapten of hii Ufa and TfanM. 1B08. 

Contoint many Uttert aboid (Ac Fitt cAiUrnt. 
Anbar, Fet«r. Riw of the BcitUh Power in India. StoU.1B3T. 
Auberteuil, Hilliard d'. Boaaii Hirtonqoea, fto., anr lea Aiiglo-AmMioalB& 
BnuelleB, 1781. 

Hai aeeounU aj Chatham's Amtriean tjietchu. 
B4lUntjne, A. Lord Catteiet. IB87. 

8omt r^ertnctt to Carttrtt MSB. EarUg adegualt. 
Banoroft, Q. Hiatory of the United Statai. lit ed. (with doIm} 1S37-T<, 
Borton, 10 Tob. ' Final ed.' ISSG, Now ToA, 6 Tola. 

Bancroft had oeetM to an enormoM natt cj MB. aifUKoritU* i% fublie 
and primic colUctioiu in Buropt and Atmnea. Tht tarlitr tditioiu mw 
Mt^ul in indicolin; Iht toureet. 
Barrington, W. W. Viaooiint. Folitioal Life of, by Bhnte Banington, Bp. of 
Dnrbam, 1314. 

Some quaint itlj-reedation by a eolleajut of Pilf*. 
Bairfngton-Bemard CoriMpondenoe. Ed. E. Channlu^ A. C. OooUdge. 
Harvard, IB) 2. 
BataftwrtftrtncMto Pitt. Chitfly about Amtriean tnmbUt. 
BMtson, R. Naval and MiliUiy History. Tola. 1727-83. 18M. 
JUany amUmporary rcporlt and doettmeiUl, 

Parliamentary Eegiater. 3 Tola. 1807. 

n»efal for liilt ,4 M.P.'a. 
Bedford Corragpondenoe. Ed. Lord John RonelL S Toli. ISO-tB. 

Originai doeumenli. 
Beer, O. L. BritUh Colonial PoHoy, 1754-65. Nev ToA, 1907. 

Battd on originai authotitiea. Fery tiaiuabU. 
Blaokstona, William. CommentariM on the L«wa of England. 4 vok. 

Oxford. 4th ed. 1770. 
Bolingbroke, Lord. Worka {tbHoiu dates and eda.]. 

EapuiaUy to be noted ' The Idea of a Patriot King.* 
Boorgeots. Bmile. Manuel Hiatoriqoe do Politique Btrangint. VoL \, iMt 
Origtnea. Paxil, 1892. 
A good tummary. 
Bonignet, A. fitudea anr la PoL EtrMtgire dn dno de OicdnaL IMi^ 1S07, 

Bated on offUial daeumaUe. 
^— La duo de Choiaenl et I'Allianoa Eapagnole. Piili, 19M. 
Baud on ogUiali. 
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[Boyd, Hugh H.] Q«i)tiiiie Abetrftct from two BpaeohM of (he Ute Eul ol 
Chatbam. 1770. 

Contaim Me tptte^a of Janvary 20, 177S, and NovenAtr 20, 1777, 
rtporitd by Boyd, and an inirodudiott, wiUi fint daoriplion of PM'i oratory — 
e.g.' hit $pirit thining Otroughhim, armitig hit eyt teith lightning and doathiny 
hit Ii'pf loith lAundtT.' 
Bndlej, A. O. Fight with Frnnee for Nortli America. 1000. 

A cUar account of the tatr in Amerita. 
Brisoo, N. A. Boonomio Folio; of Robert Walpole. New York, 1907. 
Broftdbottom, Jeffrey {pieud.). Old England, or the Conatitutional JouniaJ. 

Tht paptr of Chaterfitld and hit friendi. Set abovt, mi i, p, HO. 
Broodlej, A. M. Chata on Autographa. 1010. 

Hat tv>o leUert of Pitt to Hotdemttt i/ 1769. 
BrogUe, Dno de, Fr^irio II et Mario Thiriae, 1740-2. 2 vota. Parii, 1883. 
FrM6ria II et Louii XV, 1742-1. 2 vols. Paria, 18SS. 

Marie Th^se Impiratrioe, 1744-6. 2 Tola. Farii, 1888. 

Maorioe de Sftxe et le Marq. d'Argeotoo, 1745-7. 2 Toll. Paria, 180U 

L» Paix d'Ait la Chapalle, 1748. Faria, 18B2. 

L'Atliance Autrichienne, 1768. Paris, 1BS5. 

Clear and lively aceoutdt of fatten policy. 
—^ Le Secret da Roi, 17G2-74. 2 vola. 1878. 

Histoiie et Dipbmatie. 1889. 

Brougham. Historical Sketohea of Stateomen. 3 vola. 1865-0. 

Etaay on Chatham of no great vidvt. 
Brown, Jodah. Reports of cases . . . ia High Court of Pkrliameiit, 1701-70. 
7 vols. 177*-83. 
See under • TotAia r. PiU ' for Burton Pynttnt lOigation. 
Braoe, J. Armala of the Honourable Eaat India Company, 1600-1778. 3 toIs. 
1810. 
for Oovemor Pitt. 
Buckingbtunabire, aecond Earl of. Diipatcbet, 1702-6. (Ed. A. D. Colljer 
for Boya! Historical Society.) 2 toIb. 1000-2. 

Dtefal for Frtderie'a view of Bute's dtttrlion and for Pitt't norUtm 
jaliey. 
Bulatrode, Sir B. Uamoirs. 1721. 

ReffTB to Qovtmor Pitt. 
Burke, B. Worka (vtuioua dates and editions). 

Correspondenee. 1744-S7. 4 toU. 1844. 

Butler, Charles. ReminiaceQcea. 4th ed. 2 vols. 1824. 

Some graphic touchtt about Chatham. Charltt Buthr (I7S0-1836), a 
Soman Catholic barritier, wot in elote touch uriih the moat dittingviihed 
mm of hit day, and had a rdenitra memory for Iheir ttoriet. 

[Caldwell, Sir J.]. Debates lelatlre to affairs la Ireland, 1763-4, by amUitacy 
officer, 1766. 

•To the la. Bon. Wm. PiU thete dtbaUt art humbly intcribtd with Of 
greateet vtneration oj hit ahilitiea and miiua at an orator and ttataman . « . 
by J. C 
CaldweU Papers. 3 vols. Haitland Club, 18M. 

Utefulfor information of Pitt't ipeechet, chiefly from 1766 trnvardt. 
Calendar of Home OSoe Papers of the reign of George IIL 1760-6. Ed. T, 
~ " L 1878. 

SaS 
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Cklendan of Steto Papers (Bsoord OiBoe). 

Cobnial — America and tha West Indiea, 1689-M. 

Domeatio— WiUiam III and Hw;. 1800-1, leOl-S, ISQS (S TOh.). 

TreMory Pnpen, ISST-iaOB, 1697-1701, 1707-14 (3 to1&). 

That aU refer to Oovtmor Pitt. 
Cambridge Modem Hiitory, voL vi — The Eighteenth Centnir. 
1909. 

Bibliographiti exetUait. 
^ Carlyle, Thomaa. Ftederiok the Qnat. 10 vol*. 1873. 

CarendUh, Henrf. Debates of the Home of Commofu, 1708-71. S Toli. 

1S41. 
Chandler [Fabluher]. Histoi? and Prooeedingi dl the HonM of Commoni^ 
1660-1743. UtoIi. 1T42-(. 

ColUcitd from magaxinea, Ac 
Qiarlemont, Lord, Uemoin of (ed. F. Haidj). 2 toU. 1B12. 
ChaTteriB. Hon. Evan. Wm. Aug. Duke of Cumberland, 1721-48. 1013. 
Chatham Coirespondenoe. Ed. W. 3. Taylor and J. H. Pringle. 4 Tota. 1839. 

A selection from Oie C/iaOam if 83. now in At Betord Ofite. 
Cbatterton, Lady H. Q. H. Memoriala of Admiral Qambier. S Tok. I88L 

Letttn of PiU lo \ii eautin John Pitt i^ Sncombt, Ac 
CheaterSeld, Lord. Letten (ed. J. Bradahaw). 3 toU. 1802. 
ChoiBeal, Coneepondanoe entie BemstorS et, 1758-06. Copenhagm, I87L 

CAoucuj poM Ki» o'on aceovnt o^ hU polits to hit Danitk friend Bvntlorf. 
Choiseul. Ddq de. H^oirea (ed. F. Calmettee), 1719-SS. Pari^ ISOi. 

Set apeeiaay ChoittuTt 'Mlmoire Juilificatif ' of 1760 mM* wAob fotier. 
Chnrchill. Charles. Poetical Works. Edinbnrgl^ 1B5&. 

Uaefal for the Wilixa jieriod. 
Climenaon, £. J. Elizabeth Montagu. 2 toIs. 1000. 

JlfutA information about Pitt't private lift. 
Clowes, W. L. The Royal Navy. 6 vols. 1898. 
Collirj), A. Peerage. Ed. Brydgea. Tola. 1812. 

Hoe aeeonnt of Pitt family, report of debolel in Zordi cf Afril Vm, 
and of Chatham' t funeral. 
Collinson, John. Hiatory and Antiqaitiea of Someitet. S vob. Bath, ITBl. 

Baa aeeouni and tUualration of Buiion Pynttnl. 
Comntona Joomak, paaiim, 
Cookaey, B. Essay on . . . Hardwioke. Woroester, 1791. 

Moallt/ aeandaU about Hardaickt, 
Corbett, Julian S. England in the Seven Tears' War. I toIs. 1007. 

Baatd chitfiy on MS. avAority. Pitt'* ttrattgg main Umm, 
Covper, W. Works. 

' Tablt Talk,' 336 tgq., hat a tint adegy on ChaOtam. 
'•-Cose, William. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Wolpole. 2 vdi. ISOS. 

Original torreapondenct, 
, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. 3 roll. 1T98I 

Many vtffal docwnenta, 
Felham Administration, S vols. 1829. 

Many uaeful doevmtnta. 
Cradook, Joseph. Literary and Hisoellaneona Hemcdts. Ed. J. B. mcfaolh 
4 Tols. 1628, 

Aawtnt of ChaOiam't aptaUng in Bouae tf Lord*. 
Craftsman, The. 1731-7. 
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&ftig, W. H. Life of Lord Cheaterfi«Id. 1907. 

Chie/ly eonetnud witA Ohaler/itld'i pubtic lift ; mit wy UMfvi. 
Cntay, Sir E~ 8. Memoira of Eminent Etoniuu. 1S50. 

A fem staria about Pitt and For. 
[Crowley, T.] Letten knd DiBaertatioDs on VftriouB Siibjeots hj 'Amot Pfttrin,' 
1776. 

Uae lorne UtUrt to Pitt, aftd OrovAey'* fiaiujor an impenol parliamtnt. 
Coltra, Prosper. Dupleiz, Sea PUiu, &o. Paria, L901. 

For French in India. 
Cumberland, R. Memoira. 2 vols. 1S07. 

Some j)Uamni sloria about DoditigtoTi, Halifax, Ac. 
[Dalrjmple, H.] Rodondo, or The State Jogglen. Edinburgh, 1773. 

.ittack on Pitt, Wilku, ChunJiUl, die. 
Daviea, T. Life of Oarriok. 2 vola. 1808. 

AftM) iloria nboui Piit'i conntetion until Oarrick, 
Defland, Madame du. Corrtepondanoe. Ed. M. ds Sainte-AuUie. Svoh. Parii, 
Dictioaaiy of National Bic^aphy. 1S85-1901, 1908, &o. 1877. 

Dodington. Q. Bubb. Diarj. Ed. H. P. Wyndham. Saliabary, 1784. 

Dodinglon't aaoantt of erent* ore gtnKrdUy to bt Irutted, and hit ei>nHiKlltt 
are vaiwAU a» an indication of Kmlemjjorary faiing. 
Doniol, Henri. Hiatoire de la Partiolpation de la EVauoe i I'fitablt. des State 
Unis ... 5 vola. Paria, 1886-99. 

Drawn from doeumentt in Aff. Str, Ac. 
Dooghtj. A. O., and Parmelee, Q. W. The Siega of Qoebeo, &o. 6 vol*. 
Qaebec, 1901. 

Qive» original doe-amentt, porfratti, and an txhauilive bAliographg. 
Dovell, 8. History of Taxation and Taxes. 4 vols. 1S8S. 

Vttfui for financt of Pitt't •period. 
[I>Dblin] Collection of Parliamentary Debate*, 1688-41. 21 volt. Dablln. 

DifftTi iiale from ChandUr. 
Dublin Univeraity Review, XL. 

Artidt by W. D. to ihoto that • Jtiniiu ' vxu ChaUuan. 
Datena, F. U^moiree d'un Voyageor qui ae repo«. 3 Tola. 1806. 

Sloria about PiU and Elizabtth PM. 
Earle, J. C. Engliah PremiBra, 2 toU. 1871. 

A few ttoria oioul Chatham. 
Elliot, Hon. 0. F. 3. The Border Ellioto and the Faaniljr trf Uinta. PHrately 
printed, Edinburgh, 1897. 

Uatfal etpeeially oioiit Pitt't rttignation, 
Ellis, Sir Henry. Original Letters. Ser. IIL 4 vola. 1746. 

A few letUra abotit Sevtn Ttara' War, Jie. 
Engliah Historical Review. 1906. 

On pp. 119 and 327 Dr. Hunt and Jfr. Ttmptrley print Ih4 aceountt in 

NtuieaetU and HardutUke MSS., mpeetivdy of Piltilatt Ctdtin^. O't-Aer 

, Ocb. 1913. :i7.(l. 

On p. 748 Dr. SoUand Soft print* a erilicitm on Pitti raids from Chatham 
MSS. 86. 
Entick, J. History of the Late War. S vola. 1763-1. 

Contemporary reports and aetountt. 
Eniat, W. Life of Lord Cbe«l«rfield. D.d. 

The Newcattle MSS. uaed, to no great purpote. 
Eton College Lists, 1678-1790. Ed. R. A. Anaten Leigh. Eton, 1907. 

Qivet facta ofrovl Eton in Pitt's lime. 
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Fitinuuirice, Lord. Lifo ol Lord Shelbnme. Sod ed. 1 vols. 181S. 

ChUfy drawn from Laatdinene Eoutt MS8. Bipeeialtif mlMoUe far 
period 1761-78. 
FlMsaa, GasloQ deR.de. Hiatoire de 1> Diplomalie Vnngaite. 7 rob. £ui^ 
IBU. 
Treatia and olhtr doeumaitt given. 
Fontor, H. R. Stowe Catalogue. 1848. 

Qivei account of garden* ai SUnut and 1A« eonoiu lentplt*. 
Forteaooe, Hon. J. W. Hi5toT7 of tbe BritUh Aimj. 7 voli. 1899, fto. 
FraokliD, B. Complete works. Ed. J. Bigelow. 10 Tok Kow York, 1887. 
Friedrioha dea GroeseD Politisohe CorrMpondAiis, ed. J. Q. DroywD, H. D^ 
DnnckeT, H. C. L. Ton S^beL 80 Toli. Berlin, 1879-SS. 

Daefal, inter alia, for PiU't reiationa imth Frtderic 1% ncUt Ait lotk 
it indicated by the iMtreviation ' Pol. Corr.' 



Gilbert, D. Parochial Hitlory of ComwalL 4 Tob. 183& 

Aecouitt of Pitt* at Botonnoc. 
[Qlorer, BichanL] Memoin bj a Celebrated Literary Character. 1813. 

Eapecially uerful for period 1742-67. Qlover admind Pilt, vM rcMr- 

OoddeD, O. M. Henry Fielding. 1910. 

Oive* tome account of Pitt'a rtlatimu milk Fielding, 
[Godwin, William.] The Eistory of the Life of William Rtt 1783. 

A very iligfit per/ormance. 
Grafton, Duke of. Hemoire, ed. Sir William Asaon, Bart IS9S. 
Grant, W. L. La MiBsion de M, de Buray 4 Londrea. (Pamphlet). Baria, igos. 

fitt'e Theory of Empire (Queen's Quarterly, July-Sept. 1908). Eiiigatoi^ 

Canada, 1908. 

■ The Colonial Policy of Chfttham (BnUetin No. 1 of Queen'i DniTenfty). 

Kingston, Ciuiada, 1911. 
Bated on MS. avlhoritiet. 
Grattan, Henry. MemoirB of the Life. 1839. 

Containa a report of a iptecA of Chatham iy Oratlan and a fint aec«Mf 
of Ai> oratory and pertonality. 
[OrkTea, R.] BacoUocUoni of the late William Shenrtone, Esq. 178S. 

Tellt cf FiU'M relatione aOh Bhentbme. ffnivu wot a dkaplaiw ef 
Challiam't. 
Gray, T. Letters (ed. D. Tovoy). 3 vols. 1900. 

Green, W. D. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. E«to«a of the Natioa Sedea. 
New York, 1901. 

Uir/alfoT the latter part of the life. 
Qrenville Papers Ed. W. J. Smith. 4 vols. 18tS3. 

Hannay, David. A Short Hiatory of the Royal Nkvy, ie89-181S. 1909. 
Harris, 0. Lite of Lord Hardwicke. 3 Tol*. 1847. 

Very laudatory : bated on original iloctmrnt* from SorArinh mi 
NeieautU MSS. 
Harriaon, F. Chatham. Statennan Seiiea, 1906. 

A brief thetch. 
Harwood, Thomas. Ahunni Etoncniaa. Binnio^wm, 1707. 
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Haydo, J. The Book of Dignities. 1804. 

Uiefulfor accoimt of Sientaria of State, Ac, in Fitft lime. 
Hkfley, Willi&m. Memolra. 2voti. 1823. 

Dcecribtt meeting the Pitt family at Lyme Stgi* (i, 127). 
Herts, a. B. Bntisb Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century. IMS. 

Eipecialiy uarfMlfor information on pamjAltia of tie time. 
Herrey, Lord. Memoirs of the reign of George II. 3 toIs. 1BS4. 

For the Court of Qtorgt II and Quen Caroline. 

Historical MS8. Commismon. (The refereQOei am eMify be found En the Terf 



Beport 




CoUedKX*. 


L 




Lnttrall. 


n. 




Hagley (Lord Cobham). 


in. 






IV. 




Wilkes Letter.. 


V. 






VI. 






VII. 


p. 231. 


Lord LeoonGold. 


vm. 


Parti. 




IX. 


Partm. 


Btopford SaokriUe. 


X. 


App-L 




XI. 


App.viL 


Duke of Leeds (EoUtnuM Partrt). 




App. ix. 


Trevor, Hare, Round. 


xn. 


App. T. 


Doke of RutUnd (vol. ii). 




App.i*. 


Loid Dononghmwo (/rwA eventi). 




App. I. 


Lord CharlemODt, 1745-83. 


xm. 


App.Ui 


Dropmore (Forteione) (toL i). 




App.yiL 




XIV. 


App. L 


Duke of Rutland (toL ui). 




App.Ii 


Duke of Portland (toL iU), (OoveriMr PiU). 




App.ix. 






App. I. 


Lord Dartmonth. 


XV. 


App. IT. 


Duke of Portland (voL It), {Governor PUl). 




App.TL 


Lord Carlisle. 




App. Tii. 


Lord Ailesbury. 




App... 


P. T. TUl&rd {Oovemor Pitt). 


Dnks of Portland' 





Mrs. Frankland Rusaell-Astley's H8S. 1900. 

Hn. Stopford SackTille'i MSS.— VoL i, 1904 ; VoL ii, 1910 (a seoond 
and enlarged edition of Rep. IX, Part IK). 

Marquess of Lothian's MSB., 1906. 

HSS. in various coUeations, Vol. vi, 1909 (Dodington, Ao.). 
Historical Records of Ist Dragoon Quarda. 1S3Q. 

Account of Pilfi regiment. 
Hoare, R. C. HUtor? of WUUhire. 6 vols. 1S22-44. 

Information about Pitt pOMcMions and manierl for Old fimm and 
S^iaburg. 
Hollis, T. Memoirs. Ed. Blackbume. 1780. 

Somt storiei of Chatham. 
HotblBak,K. ThePeaceof Pari^ 1763, (Royal Hist. 8oo.TTai».,ser. 3, vol. U). 

Compart* Pitti and But^t ittgoliatimt ; bated on criginal doeumtnUu 
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Howitt, W. Noitheni Heights of LondoD, 1869. 

Oivea an aceovnt cf ChatJuim'i Ulneat at Bamptleai. 
Hunt, Rev. Willum. PoUlioal Hutorjt of Baglud, X. 1780-1801. IMS. 

ExcdUnt bibliogTivpky ; MSB. anthorilUi, 
Hnoler, Sir William. Hiatoiy at British India. 2 Tolc 1900. 

For Oovenufr Pitt. 
Hatohins. J. History of Donet. 4 vols., Srd ed. (ed. W. Shipp uid JT. W. 
HodMD), 18M-73. 

Very full aaxmnla t^ At rantifieation* of the Pitt Janily tn DorttL 
Hutchinson, ThomM. IMkrj and Lstten (ed, P. O. EntohinKui). S vgk. 

[Tw/ul/or ftriod 1T74-S. 

Itds, Edward. Vojage from EngUnd to India in 1TG4, Ac 1773. 
Oiva an acamnt cf Waimn and Clive, 17fiS-7. 

Jesse, J. H. Hemoin of George IIL 3 toIs. 1S67. 

Many piduraque details <^ tk (tme. CoHttUtu tome Idltn if BeBi* t» 

pat. 

Jobez, A. Ia France soas Lotiis XT. 6 vols. Paris, 1865-74. 

ExcdlaU on foreign affatn, 
Johnson, SainueL Debate* in Parliament. 2 vols. 1787. 
[Johnstone, C] Chr]>*id. or The adventnrea ot a Qnioea. 8 vols. 17S1-T. 

Satire on p\tblic cKofaUtrt tf (Ac time. 
Jnnius. 2 vols. 1797. 

Keith, Sir R. Moiray. Hemoin and Comspondenoe (ed. Hn. Gllkafie 
Smyth}. 2 vols. 1849. 

Ha» afeiB letters about Pitft Minittry [about titt Otrman tsar). 
Eeppel, Hon. and BeT. Thomas. Life of Lord KeppeL S vols. 1S4S. 

Uteful account o^ <mt qf PilftfavotaiU naval offieen. 
Kimball, O. 8. [ed.J. CorreBpondenoe of William Pitt with Colonial OoTonc*^ 
2 vols. New York, 1000. 

Invaluable. Givea Pitt'e diipalcJiet from lAe Beoord Offioe, Ac, Mitt 
admirable notes and Intrvdvction. 
King, William. Poiiticaland Literary Aneodolei. Ed. J. Monay, 2nd ed. ISIS. 

Viefitl account of Jacobite feeling in the eiglttentX century. 
Eingatord, William. History of Canada. 10 vols. Toronto, 18S7-0S. 
Knight, J. Gsrrick. 1894. 

A f«D referent to PiU. 
Enox, Capt. John. Historical Journal of the Campaigna in Nmth Amnk* 
for the ycftw 17B7-flO. 2 vols. London, 1769. 
Aceottntt by a ewnbatant, tin(A offcial orderi, St. 

La Cour-Oayet, G. La Marine MHitaire do la Franoe Mras Louis XV. Vv^ 

1910. 
Leodam. I. S. PoL Hist, of Eng., IX— 1702-60. IMS. 

Bcatd on MS. and oAer avihoritiet, wilk tsccdlent &AIvaprapA|r, 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Hiatmy of England in the Eighteanth Ontny. 
7 vols. 1892. 

Bistocy of Ireland in the Eighteenth Oentury. 5 vols, ISM. 

Lennox, I^tdy Sarah. Life and Letten. 2 vols. 1901. 

With an introdudorj) mtmotr bf/ Benry Fat : astural f%firwaett la HM, 
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Liohtetutein, PrinoeM Uftrie. Holland Hoose. 2 Tola. 1874. 

Contain* tomt utt/vl IdUn cf H. Fox. 
Llo^d. LJeut-Coloael E. M. The KKuing of the HJghUnd Begimenta in 1767. 

(Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. srii, IWi). 
Locke, John. Worbl, Various edilioiu. 

Pitt'i great commenlat/ir on lie conttihitum. 
'-London Magaiine, The, 1732-80. 
Lords Journals, painm. 
Louis XV. Correep. Secrite . . . Bnr la politique jtmigire, fto. Ed. E. 

Boutario. 2 voIb. Pari*, 1886. 
Lovat-Fiaser, J. John StoMt, Earl of Bate. 1B12. 

A ihori sttidy. 
Love, H. Davison. VeBliges of Old Madraa, 1640-1800. Indian Boo. Ser., 
3 vola. 1913. 

Qiva many detaiU of Qovemor Pitt at iladna, iytdvding Qie plan (/ (K» 
town dratna up taidtr hit ordtri and only rtttnliy diteovertd. 
Lnoaa. R. Lord North. 2 vols. 1913. 

Luttrell. Norcisso*. A Brief HiBtorioal Belation, 1676-1714. 6 toIb. Oxford, 
1B37. 
Some rtfereneet of QoBtmor FitL 
Lysons, D. Environs of London. 6 toIb. 1702-I81I. 
Information about SoMth Lodge and Enfield Chaee, 
Ljtteltoo. George Lord. Memoirs, fto. Ed. B. Pbillimon. 2 Tola. 164S. 

Works. Ed. Dr. Aysoough. 1775. 

PoKitu and ItStri r^ening to Pitt. 

Macanlay, Lord. Bssayi on William Pitt, Earl of Cbatham. Varioas editions. 
Macdonald, William. Documentary Sonriw Book of Ameriean History, 1606- 
1898. New York, 190B. 
Oivca Declaration! of Congreti Ac. in \andyform. 
UcBowaU, A. S. Life of Chatham, 1903. 

A short eletch, 
Mackenzie, Th£r^ae Muir. Dromana. Dublin, 1006. 

Account of Pitt's maternal ancetton tie Fitzgeralda and Tilliera, Ea* 
afeui Utter) ofQoiitmor Pitt. 
MacpherBon, David. Annals of Commeroe. 4 vols, London and Bdinborgh, 
IB05. 

Useful facte and glatitlia about South Sea Co. and English tradt gentraUlf. 
Mohan. A. T. InSuence of Sea Power on Hiatoi; [1660-1783]. 1S80. 
tlfahoD, Lord. History of England. 1713-83. 7 vols. Sth ed. 186S. 
Well nipplied wilh detaiU about Pitt from Chtmning paper: 
Malcolm, Sir J. Ltfo of Bobert Lord Clive. 3 vola. 1836. 

Useful details about relations of Pitt and Clive. 
Malmeabury, James Uarria,l*t Earl. Serieaof Letters, t74fi-18S0(«d.Srdeail)k 
2 vola. 1870. 
Has a few rtftrences to PitCs »peetht», *6. 
Manners. W. E. Life of Lord Granby. 1699. 

Based on Rutland USS. 
Mante. Thomas. History of the late War in America. 177S. 

Be himself toot part in the campaign. 
Hantoui, P. Notes sur lea Comptea Bendua dn Parlemant *"£'*'« anz 
Archives dee Affaires Etrangdrsa. Paris, 1906. 
Indicates sources for Pitts spetehet in PrtMck arM»ti. 
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Marehmont Papen. Ed. Sir George Ih«e. 3 T<dc lS3t. 

llluelrativt of eventi from 1680-1760, Pitt and H^k Bart of MarA- 
mont wen once alliet. 
Mar] borough, Sarah, Duchess of ; A true Copy of the la«t WQI oL 1744. 
MasereB, F. Additional Pappra conoeming Qoebeo. 1776. 

Qives rtatont for opposing Qiubte Act. 
Masaachiuetts Hiatorical Society Collectiona and Pmrrmlifign Boabm (En 
pTogiesa]. 

Have many papers rdatirig to PiU and hi* rtlationtviA America. 
Maiaey, Wm. History of England under George III. 4 vol*. 1855. 

Written from the Whig ttandpoint. 
MaxweU-Lyte, Sir H. History of Eton College, 1440-1881. 3rd ed.. 1B8B. 

Qiva tome detaiU and Utters about Pitt at Elm. 
Hftyrlftl, E. CiwuioTa et son Temjn. Paris, 1910 ; tr. B. C. Hayne, 1911. 

OiW eitractt from ' London Chnmi(ie'of\lBOrtPiteideatingtmtkCh. 
deSt. Oermain, whom he tent o^U iif the counlry im a jkhctoI loarranlL 
Helville, L. Life and Letten of William Beokford. 1910. 

Contain* aome Moria c/ Pitt'* nlaiion* leith tike AldtrmOH, 
Ueiyou, Charles Lewis. Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope. 1845. 

Report* *torie* of her grandfather (old bg Lady Euder. 
Uiller, SMiderson (letters to). An Eighteenth Centuy Coneapondenoa. Bd. 
L. Dickens and M. Stanton. ISIO. 

Contain* many Idler* from Pitt and hit friend* lo Sandertoit MSiet tf 
Badaay. 
Mitchell, Sir Andrew. Memoirs aod Papers. Ed. A. Bisset. 8 vob. ISSO, 
Modem Orator, The. Speeches of the Earl of Chatham. Eds. lB4fi, IMS. 
Uorriaon, M. C. The Due da Choiaeul and the Invaaion of Ergiwidi 17flS-70. 
Boy. Hist. Soo. Trana., ser. 3, toL It. 

Oioet oeeount ij/* documetUt in the Chatham MBS. 

Newcaatle, Duke of. Letters on ohanges in the Ministry, 170S-17B7. Ed. Half 
Batoson, 1898. 

Original docmnenl* wiA note*. 
New Foundling Hospital for Wits, The. 3 vols. 1768-72. 

A ealltetion of lalirt*, paiguinadt)i, ite. 
New Monthly Magazine. VoU. lizi, IzxiL Ed. W. H. AInBworth, I844-JL 

Ha* ttoriei of younger Beckford oiout ChtOham. 
Nichols, J. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. 9 toU. ISU-U. 

Many reference* to PiU. 
Niles, H. Principles and Acts of the Berolntion, Baltimore, 182S. 

Bai three report* of Chatham'* ipeteha, hvi hi* date* art vrong. 
Nivemoia, Duo do. Oeuvre* Posthumea. 2 vols. Paris, 1S07. 

Contain* letter* on hit embatiy lo London in 1762-3. iVtCs speset m 
Freliminariet. 
Notes and Queries, ;iau>m. 
Nugent, Claud. Memoirs by Rohert Earl Nugent, 1808. 

Ha* a few *torie* and letter* of Pitt. 

[OldSold. T. H. B.] A History of the Borongha of Great Britain. S Tob. 17Sb 

Hat an account of Pitt't Seaford election. 
Onoken, William. Daa Zcitalter Friedriohs dcagrosaen. i toIi, Berlin, ml. 
Operationa of the AUiod Army, ITE7-e2, By an offioer, 1764. 
An tyewitntti't aeeoitnt qf Ferdinttnd'* atmfoigiu. 
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Orford, Earl at, nt Wklpob, Hontoe. 

Onus, R. Military TnuLtactioni b lodcnlan. 3 voIb., 1st ed. 1763-78. 

ConloiM occoubI of India in Sevtn Yean' War. 
Oswald, Rt. Hon. James, of Dunoikier. Memoriak. Edinburgh, 1625. 

A amUmporaTy viea of Pitt. 
Psrkes, J, and Merivale, H. Memoirs of Sir P. IVancis. 2 vols. 1867. 

Vieful for Pitt's rdationt idlh Francit, and for Francia'i mtthodi of 

PorkmiuK F. Montcftlm ftud WoUa. 2 vola. 1884. 
^^arliaraeotary History. Ed. Wm. Cobbett and J. Wright 38 vota. 1806-20. 
Dcbatti ; goa lo btUer lourca in many cruci than Chandler. 
Peaob, R. E. H. Life and Times of Ralph Allen of Prion Park. 1696. 

A iligM account of Vie company at Prior Part, d:C. 
Perej, Lucien. Ud Petit neven de Maiann. Paris, 1SQ3. 

The Due de Niveraoie (ambauador to London, 1762-3). 
Pitt Coireapondence. 8u Kimbaa. 

Political and Satirical History of the yean 1766-62 in a wrie* of Prints. 4th 
ed. 1762. 

Conlemporarjf caricaiura. 
Pot. Corr. See Friedriche da Ofoutn Pol. Corr. 
Pope, Alexander. Works. Ed. Elwta and Conrthope, 10 toIs. 1871-S9. 

Much information about the oppoeiUon lo Walpole. 
Pownall, Thomas. Administration of the Gjloniea, 1764. 

Pownail, like Otorge Orenville, teas in favour of parliaoKntary wwa*. 
Quarterly BoTiev, livi. Article on Chatham, 1640. 

, ToL cic. Pitt and the Family Compact of 1761. October 1899. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. Fort Amity. 1912. 

A novel untA tpiriltd aeeovnt, baaed on faeU, of AhtnronA^t ditatUr al 
Croum Point, drC. 
Recueil dee Instmotions Dannies anx AmbMudeors . . . de FhtDoe, 1648- 
1769. Id progress i 1S84, &D. 

An invaiuiAle aeriea for Jortign politiei ^ At period. Bveh a eertta fat 
England wouid be most valviAU. 
Redding, Cyrus. Memorials of W. Beckford. 1BS9. 

Has younger Bedford'! account cf hit vinta to Bnrton Pgneent, ibe. 
Reminiscences of Oxford Men. Oxford Hict. 800. Pablioations. Oxford, 1802. 

About Orford in Pitt's lime. 
Richmond, Captain H. W. Papers lelating to Lom of MiuoK* in 1766. 
Navy Records Society, 1913. 

Oivee the Admiralty vertion tuitk critical inlroductioti. 
Riker, T. W. Henry Fox. first Lord Holland. 2 toIi. Oxford, 1911. 

Quatea freely from SeuKosUe and Hardwicie MBS. Chiefly usejui for 
period 1754-7. 
Rockingham Memoirs. Ed. Lord Albemarie. 2 vols. 1SS2. 

From Fitiunlimm MSS, and olhv original corrtapondenct. 
Rogers, J. A. Thorold. A complete Colleotion of tiw ProleMs <A ttie I,OTds. 
3 vols. Oiford, 1876. 

Ckalhii„,'t five proteMa art in vol. ii. 
Rose. Bt. Hon. Geo. Diaries and ComspondBnoe. Ed. L. T. Hatoout. 
2 Tok. 1869-60. 
Some tonfidtaua of Oeorgt III about Chatham. 
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Bon, J. Holluid. WOlUm Pitt uid the National R«viv«l, IQIl. 
Contains informaiion from Prelynum MSS, ofeowf OAdtAoM** 
cf hii children. 
^ Roeebery, LonL Chatham, Hia Eart; Lifo and Connsotiima. IQIO. 

Bated ehiejty on vnpMithal MSS. at Dropmon. Endt htjore Pitt* fim 

Boyal Hutorical Society Transaotions. Bioentenaiy Celebation of <^»th«i 
Ser. 3, yol. iii. 
S'ptech.a delivertd to Royal Hitl. Society in 190S. 
Russell. Lady C. C. E. SiraUowMd and its Owoen. 1901. 

Oives account of Pitt diamond and family tradition* about il. 
Bnasell, Lord John. Lite and Timea of Charlea JamM Fox. 3 Toll. 1BS0-O6. 

Dttcribei Eden'e negotiation in IT78. 
Ruvme, A. vou. William Pitt Graf tou Chatham. 3 toU. Stuttgart and 
Beclin, 1905. 

BeptciaUy uatfui for information from lAe Pnutian archive* ani botrf 
on mucA general research. The atithor'e niggeetiont U> Pittl ifirmii"! on 
gentraUy more ingenioiu than eonmncing. 

■/ William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Tnuulated b; H. J. Cihajrtat tnd Ibiy 

Moiiaon. 3 vols. London and New Tork, 19OT. 

TratalaHom cf above. The rtftrtKCa •» the tett art alvagt to Ail Item* 

William Pitt (Chatham) nod Graf Bate. BeiUn, lS9ff. 

Very taefut for Iht period 1760-6. MS. aulAonliM. TIte auOtr 
taiei a more faoourable view cf Pitt than in the later ' Life.' 

St. Leger, A. de. La Flsndre Maritime et DnnkerqiiB aooa la DomiaatiM 
Franfniao. Paris et Lille, 1900. 

Bated on docamente in French arthivea and Record Office. On ffmifartt 
Anglo-French diipuiu about Dunkirk. 
St. Paul of Bwact, Col. Coirrapondence. Ed. Q. 0. Batler. 2 *ol«. 191L 

Uiefvlfor relatione with France. 1772-6. 
Salomon, Feiix. William Pitt. Leipzig, 1901-6 (inoompbte). 

A Life of the younger Pilt.containing a meet tvggtitivt chapter on Ch^uM. 
Sohaefer, Aniold Dietrich. Geachichte dea 7 Jahri^n Kiiegea, 2 Tok 
1867-74. 

WeU eupplied unth information from PrvMion arckivet, 
Seward, William. Anecdotca of Some Dutinguiahed Peiaoni. 4 toIi. 17t8> 
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UL CONTEUPORARY PAUFHLETS. 

[A great nuuiy of the pamphlota refeniDg to Ktt am given in the British 
Husouni Catalogue, ».v. Pitt, WiUiaia, Earl t^ Chatham (Appendix). 
Wstts's BAliathrea Britanniea aiao contains a long list of Pitt Traotl. 
To thew the reader should refer. Of the hundred or more traots 
ooDSulted for this booh the following, at being among the mott important, 
hav« been here noted. The speoimeni here nieotad are no indication of 
the number that appeared in any year. The years in which mott 
pamphlets appeared about IHtt are 1756-7, ITfiO, 1761-3, 1766. The 
footnotes to the text give the names of many other pamphlets. See 
especially oh. irii for pamphlets about peace negotiatioiu, and oh. xriii 
for pampbleU aboat Pitt's penabn.] 

1742. The Case of the Hanover Forces. 

PiU'i vieuu, but profroUy vrUten bp CheiUrfidd and WaUtr. 
1746. A Letter to William Pitt, Esq., concerning the 16 New Begiment& 
A friendly expottidation by T. Bervey an Pitlt d^enee cf theae rapimoU*. 
1766. A New System of Patriot Policy . . . BeoantAtion of British Cioero. 
Eoi a good parody of Pitt'a apceehei. 
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See vol. a, p. 32. 
„ ConaideretionB on Present German War. [L Uanddit,] Writteo after 
the capture of MontreaL 
See vol. a, p. 67. 
1763. A View of Mr. Pitt's Administration. [Ahnon.] 
Dedicated to Temple. 
„ FoUtical DisquLutions. . . . Letter to a Noble Doke. 1763. 

A copy in Chatham M3S. 
„ A Defence of the Minority. [C. Townshend.] 
See vol. ii, p. 167. 
1765. An Appendix to a View at Hr. PWk Administratiooi [Almon,] 
Ua^ui compariton qf Bvtt and Pitt* peace Urmi, 
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17S5. ConaideraticHis oo the Proprie^ of impaang tazM ia tba Britult CoImiiM 
for the pDrpose of ninng ft leTEime bjr Aot of FkriiMnenk [SftBwl 
DuUay of Mu7kiid. Aniupolii, 1765.] 
See vol. a. pp. 182, 191, 1»7. 
„ The History of the Late Hinwity. [T. Afanoo.] BepriutMl with 
ftddition», 1766. 

UlffiU for Temple'* viae qf palilia, 1760^. fiee vol, n, p. ISO. 

1766. Aa Enquiry into the Coaduot ot a Ute Bt. Hon. Commonar. [H. Oote*.] 
Intpirtd bi/ TtmpU. Ste tnJ. H, p. 209. 
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A% Amaer lo tht but. 5ee voL it, p. 209. 
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On the ptaragt. 
,. An Examination of the Prinoiplei and boaated IMrintenatednoM tt 
a Late Rt. Eon. Qeotleman. 

Oiva Ttmple'i viaM on Miniitrj/. See vol. ii, p. 209. 
„ A Genuine Colleotion of . . , Pieoee. 

All ffferring (o Clmtham'l parage. Set vdI. ii, p. SIS. 
„ Supplement au MtoiitAre de Mr. I^tt area RioapitalatiaB, &«., 
jnsqu'au 30 juillet, 176B. Par k Colonel CheToUet do Cbampfpy. 
Cologne, 1706. 

Firat part i> a (rawbtum ^ ' Alt Appendix, AeJ Oiret good aeeomit tf 
frouilee in Aiaeriea. 
„ An Enquiry into the Abilities of Two Qreat Feramuigea. 

Copy in Chatham MS8. 
„ Mr. Appletan'a Sermon on . . . Repeal of the Stamp Aot. Boihm, 
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Copy in Ctiatham MSS. See vol. ii, p. 202. 

1767. The Trial of England's Ciocro on the Foar Important Artloba ot Ua 
being an Orator, a Patriot, an Author and a Briton. 

Anti-Chalham. Qivta quotalione of tome tf hi* twrgid pAroMt. 8m 
vol. ii, p. 148. 

1768. The Presont State of the Nation. 

By W. Knox, helped by Geo. OrenvXe. On finance Mejly. Bee aoL U. p. iS. 

1769. Remarks on on Appendix to the Present State of the Nation. 

One of a long aerit» oj eonlrooereial pampUeU provoked fty tt« laM; a 
copy 0/ thU in Chatham MSS. 
„ Political Conduct of the Earl ot Chatham. 

Onlhutee OrenviUe Fapere, IV, 468. A copy of it iw CkdhMs M88. 
'from the auihore.' 
1774. A Letter to the Earl of Chatham on the Qnsbeo Bill. [EHi WQliBm 
Moreditb.] 
^ee vol. ii, p. 301. 
;, A Letter to Sir William Iferedith, Bart., in Annnr to hia late Mtv 
to the Earl of Chatham. 
177Q. Political Tracts (Samuel Johnson), containing The Fain Alann. Sklk- 
land's Islands, The Patriot, and Taxation no Tyiftnnjr. 
See Poi. ii, p. 273. 
1778. Authentic Memoirs of the late Bt. Hon. E. of Oiatham [pwbUifcod I17 
J. Den man]. 
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1727. Hcnd* IHH to Olford, L 36 

Death. L 3S 
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107^, Father dice, i S 
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1710, Hariev Uea to niD him, L S 
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But* pnpert;. L SS 
1720, Louea in Soath Sea BabUU. L M 
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30.38 
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1741, 1747, " - - 

L 88. It. 
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i 

17S1, 
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i.33-i 
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1783. Ooaa on to Pitt, Ii 1X9, laa. 178k 
S6t 
Hiaaet,iil60 
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fihc^nme. Lord — amt 

1788. Pltf» coir, with, IL IB7-B 

noa, Secretary of Stale under Cluthuil 

li.214.Sie-B.321, 224. 300 
1TS7. View* on ladii, ii. £33-4 
Virwg DD America. iL 236 
Ui^i rhalhani to ialerrieir, iL S40-1 
1TS8. Faithfoi to Chitbun ; ndgoi, iL 

244- S. 248. 25S 
1771, Wife din; goca (broad, ii. ST8 

1773, Advire from Chattiun oa Ireltad 
■nd IndiB. ii. 292-4 

1774. CoDiulted on Lonl Pitt, iL 290 
1774-6. With Chithim oa AmariCB, iL 

297,3(H.30e,3Ug,313 
1776, On Cbslham's foreign poliey. iL B73 
17TT.DiKre<iit»Montc»lnI letter., ii.318«. 
CorreipondeDDe tod negotiiitiDnB about 
CfaAtham OD Americft and Mlniatiy, 
iL 323. :ti--B 
SntLLKY, [.Sir] John [c 1730-1783), a. 818 
8iiE:ifTUM, WlLLlAU (1714-1TS3) 

PiU Tuita ; venea on Pitt, L 101-8 
etieritli.Depute. i. 2fi8 
Shipi' a.m« menlionad. i. 8-10, 13, )«, TS, 

lie, 310. 330, 342. 370-1, iL 8. IS, 18 
Shiblev, William (1^93-1771) 



with Pnmia klraat. 



1. 1748. L 14S 
Silesia, olaimod and woa bj Froduio II, 

L Oe. I3G. 106 
flil— tan loan, trouble 

i. 277 ood n. 
Sioking Fuod. iL 47. 56 

Soored to Pitt, i. 89. 284 
Bkinntr v. B. I. Oo.. lt)6«, L G 
8kyo trwle in Wnt Africa. I 303 
8¥1TH (aBrTant to KM). iL 208 
SuiTU. Captain, at Minden, IL 6 
Shith, Adah (1723-1790) 
Opinioa of Oiford sbout 1740, L 
WeaWi of Xaliont quoted a 
Gnaace, Ac. L 203, iL 48-9,6 
Shollett. Tubus (17^1-1771) 
Hia Undrrick Sandam on 

eipeditioo. L 81 
Hittory quoted. iL 41, 40 
Sir*rl, AsDRKW (1876-174!) 

1711-20. Head maateroi Etna; Tor^MQlt- 

meataaod aucix«a aJ ahead maater.LSl 

Social quMtioiu. Pitt oa committee about, 

i. 173 
Solas, Baiuj de (d. 1766) 

17«2. Negotiatee Prelim iaariea. iL13B-41 

SODBUE. SlAFiftcUAL. PhnoQ dc (1716-1787) 

176S, in W^otphiliu. I. 337. 344-S. 367 

ABci'lod hv Kochefort raid, L 343 

DcfeaCod a't Itoubach. L 349-60, 337 

le England, i 



1701, J 



iLM 



South Lodge. I'ltt 

Chaoo, L llW-t, 212, 240 
South Sea Bubble, 17W.L26 
Boutb Sea Componj 

legM liom Spain, L Tl^ 



1730, Spankh oluoi agataat, L 7S> 7S 

SooUi Sea Fund, IL 47 

Difflonltiea witb, under Wklpokw L SI, 

andoh.iiL 
Clauni to excloalre tnide, L Tl-1 
dainii right of avrdi, L TS-S, TB, M 

166. 178 
Ontngea by Ouarin-CaalaM, L 72-7 
1733, Pint Family Comput, L 71 
1738-0, Eagliih JTiHign.tinn »ii||iiai 
L 72-3, 7C " 
I, Conren 
i. 76-8 

War deoland ogiinat, 1. 78 
1739-48, PrcKicu of w» with Ei^dd, 

L 80-2. 84, OS. lis. 165 
1740, &0. Att«la Uoria TliaiMk ta 
Italy, L 07. 121 
43, Hecood "—■■-• 
174S, Pitt d 

14S-3 
1740. Dealli o[ Philip V ud ■iiiiimIhi ti 

FBrJioand iDclinta to peooB. i. Uf 
1748. Peace with Englud, i. 16« 
1760,,ComDieicial Inotji fittcai^ 



Frieodalijp 



L178 

with »ngi-~< In !■• 

1766, Kept neutral by Pi», L aoi-l 
I7B7. Pitt offers Gibraltar. L 33B-40 

ComplainU about T 

L 400-2, iL 104 



1768. Advauoea claim to riaheciai, iL 104 
1760, Don Corloa IIL incMiJt 

Ftrdinaod, L 3BB, IL 77 
17B0-S1, Diaputc* with EoslaiHl abi^ 
Logwood. PriTateen, Fli^ecka, iL M 
104-S 
ITSl, Buuy'i memuriaL iL M-A, 10S-« 
State of Ueet. iL 106 
lliird Family Compwit, a B7 Btt Ifl 
Pitfi negoILklionj with. iL 104-7 
1762, Wat with Enf[laiid. iL ISS-e 

Lcaiea at peace, li. 141-2 
1786, Diapute about Haoila nnMD aol 
Falkbnda, iL 2111^8 

1769, Keoewed aetinty, iL SH 
1770-1, Falkland MawU ilJMiih 

Chatham'g ipeeches, ii STO-S, ttt 
1777. War with England fanml—t , & 

318-20 
SrENCEs, Hon. Jobs (c ITLO-ITW, 
ETaodwa and heir of Duehan of Uai 
borough ; maka Pitt hii r 



Sflncir. John (lit Earl Spenoa) (17H- 
1783), inlont ilaodi betwna Pitt atf 
Sunderland ertatea. i, 121 

Spirit tjki, L 120 

SpiUlSdda. L 174 
1766. Riataat,iL171 

Stade, L 338, 344, 3(U 

Siats. John. 2nd Earl of (I<r7»-1T47) 
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1734, Oppoacnt of Walula. L SO 



ralpola. 



tn»pi.Ll( 



Btaoding army 

Oppmitioa to, L S3. 74, IBl 
1738. Piti'a spwob sgninat, L 74 
174H, OppoaitioQ diea dmrn. i 170 

ST4NHUFE, CiBiui^ Lod; (171B-IS11). iL 



265n. 
Sti-nhofe. Jiuw, lit Eul (1S71-17S1J 

At Trinity. Oitgrd. L 38 

Marries Lucy Pitt. L 26 

OULi W. ritt ' (he young nunhal.' L 33 
SriUHOTM, Ldov CoudIm* (d. 1723). 

second dBugblsr of Qoreniar PitU 

muriei lat Eul SUnhoiM, i SO 
Sti-iuorm, Udy Loci (1714- ). IL 1 
STtHKUPi. Phiut. Sad Eul (1714-17S7) 

Fint cousiD. >t Eton with Pitt, i 33 

SupporU Pitt. 1. 292. iL 306 



lot 



Wiu 

lis (c. 1730-1780) 

1761 . Sent to Puia. ii. SS-e 

Ne«oli&(iona with ChoiHol. iL 01-100 

Cnticiam of Pitt'i diapatnbM, (L 96 

B«port« on Spanish nego^tiom. IL 

1766. A'bortire minion to Frsdarto tad 
Catheniw, iL 219. 224-S 

I T70, On need of Outliun. iL 280 
Stanw[i. Colonel Jomt (e. 1690-1766) 

Hfi^. On linea oF commaiiicstion. L 367 

1769. Relieveg Pittaburg, iL 7 
Stabk. John (I72S-IS22) (colooial ruiget). 

L 3S6>i. 
STT.ivji^i. Admtrsl CHULn (170S-1T61] 

17S8. Un Indian gUtioa. ii. 24-4 
Sterne. Itev. Liubknci (1713-1768). his 

Tnalram Slumd) dedio«l«d to Pitt, L 43, 



Second husband of Lsdy Gno 
godfather ol W. Pitt, L !W. 30 



Pitteodanltcdoa 
Stuhqi. Juai Lord (1717-1771) 

17B0, Opposes Pitt. L 177 
Stnaboun. Tinted by Pitt 1733, L 43 
8lntbfiel£uye. brush of Pitt*, i. 3 
BmxBT. I^y LoDiu (17S7-1BS1}, qnotad 

L4B. M 
Snbtidie*. Pcceign (m( ado Ormnts, Pulik- 
nwnt«7) 
rnm England 
Amount of in 1746. L 136, 162 
AmOQDt ol in Sana Yeui' Wu, iL (S 
Peroentage cUimed by pHmutaa, 

L isa. 1S4 
Bamrift, L ISO 
Denmark. L 98 

Hanorar, L 100 iqq.. 344-6. 3S3 
Haass. L 98. 202 •??.. 399 
Maria Tlens*, L 98, 100. 119, 131, ISO 
Pruiaia. L 30S, 306, 399, iL 48, 78 
Busria, L 262 jff - 
Sudioia. L 106, 121. 104 
Saiooy L 131. 131 
From f ranct 
AnKmnta tod States mbajdiied, L 380 
To HarlaThcnu, L 337. 388 
BurwoLK, UBnainra, CanDlaaa <d (1681- 
1767) 
Friend of Ann Pitt, L 49. 206 
1730. BetiiM from Canrt, L 49*. 

Friendship with Pitt, i. 07 and ■>., 09 
1741^, Comepoadenoe with Pitt ea 
Ann'* tn*ala, L 94-0 
Houw at Marble Hill. L 67, 96 
Stmou^ HEHsr, 12th Earl of (1739-1779) 
1771. Sacrotaiy of SUte, iL 277, 312 
1777. Defends lodiaos in war, ii. 322 
Sogar. taiM on, L 120, ii 03-4 
Sduvu, LaWBiNCi 

1701. ChMrman ot B. L Col ; eo Pitt 
and CUts. ii. 28 
Friend of Shelbome, iL 168 
1700, Against toRitory, iL 231 
Sondulaad satsts, Pitt rarsiloiiaiy bair 

of, L 126. 247 
Saaning HUl, Pitt at, L 19T, 209, 964-6 
SuBAJAB DowuH (d. 1767), iL 23 
Sorat, L S, 16, iL 22, 27>k 
8u»i sleotions, L 60. 109-61, IL 100 
Pitt's loui ia. L 194 



173K. Petitions against Sp. ontragea, L 73 


Sutton, Loid BobUi (1722-177 


17S7. Gold boi.L 312 


mabbal L 404 


1761, Address, u. 321 


Swallowfleld 


frrocKwtij,, Jo3., Pitl'a tutor at T«nity, 


Goremoc PiWs house at, L 24 


Oiford. i. 36a. 


Traditiooa of Pitt Diamond at, L 21a. 


Sto.ie, Andrew (1703-1773) 


W. Pitt's Tliita to, L 1, 30, 39 


S«r*tary to Newcastle. L 327 


Swolea 



1703, Tul. 
of Jac< 



o Prin<;e of Wals j i 
i. ISS 



mi a, Arcbbiahop of Armagh 
(t. 1708-17(54). L 321 
Stove House. Bucks 
Seat of Cobham. then of Tempfo L 40 
Its gardens and temples, L 40, 191 
Pitt a Inqucnt visitor. L 40, 41. 09. OS, 

181.197.241 
Chatham's visit, 1769, iL ZSO 



1740. War with R 
Id Sereo Years' War ; attMfa Ftederio, 
L 337. 349. IL 4 
1709, dioiHul draw* olonr to Dsoraark 
and Russia. L 388, 390 and 380, ii 
80 
Creed bj ClicJsenl to fnrada lCngl-»ul, 
L 391-a, 400, 407 
1766. In pay of r - - - 
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Smn. Dr. Joimtuh (iaeT-lT4S), L 61, 

BO, 6T, es 

SntuUAU. Dr. Tsoa. (lS2i-lBSg), quoted. 



TiLBOT, Wmzat. 2ad Baroo (1TI0-1T8S) 
RpUtioiu with Bliubcth PiH, i. 207 
176S. Supports Pitt, L 202 
1731, Ginls kt Ocnnin wu. U. TS 
TlHITCCI BERitHDO. UaTqul* di, li. 108 
T« duty, ii. 239. 295 
Tuple. Sir Jouk (1730-1798), Mb 

Chftthftrn (bout America ii 30] 
Tmkfle. RiCHiBD. Earl {1711-inS) 
At Eton with Pitt, i. 33 
Ouruterigtica, L !02. iL S09, 243a. 
InaiHDce on Pitt. L 40, 202. iL ITS 
Rb home at Stowe, L 10, 191 
1734, One of Cobham'i Cuba and Tooiu 
Patriot*, i. 40, H, 128 
U.P. lor Buckingham, L 64 
1741, M.P. (or Bucks. L 87 
1748, Silent vote for UauoTsriana, L 147 

1748. Defcniled b; Pitt on Bunk) Aniiei 
Bill, L 202 

1749. Lord Cobbam ; geta earldom d 
Temple lor mother. L 202 

1751. Se and Pitt negotiate with Prince 
of Wales. L IBT 

Speaks sgHJosl Saioo subiidj, L ISl 

1752. Becomes Eurt Temple, L 18S 

1753. Urgsd Co drop Jacobite soatidal b; 



Pitt, L 188 

ITM. CorreipondeDoe 

Uiniitry. i. 219-31 

Visits Pitt at Bath, i. 23S 

Affaction tor his sister. L 2 

Oa Pnt'a marriage, L S41, 

ITSS, Oirea annuitT to ] 

dhmiaal, L S71 
17H. Fint Lord of the Admi 
Prot«9tg against thanks 



ith Pitt ■ 



1768, Propoaed (or AdminJ^; Prrrr 
Sea). L 321, 3-24-G, 333 
CorrcspondpncB with Pitt, it 31, 88 
Supports Pitt on habeas oorpna, iL SO 
1709, Story of Wolfe. L 397 
Hii garter. U. 3« and h. 
17S1, Supports Pitt on peaoe and Spain, 
u. 85. »1, 107 
Abusive ipeechsi ; floouoai int. U. 

109-12 
Urgvs Piit to so to GulldhaU, IL 121 
1783, Conveys Pitt's advioe to Fredoric 
u. 137 
On cidsr tax and Wilksa, iL 153. US, 

105 
'Dvlicacios'sproDt. U. ISS-W 



Is portnlt. IL 287 



ITOe. igOa nfam oOm: qwB*l wlk 

FHt, a. 80B-IO, SU 
1768, Corr. with ImAj OiMOiiun, IL Ml 
176B, Raocnoilad with rh-tJi—i. , U. Ml 
1771, Inlziguiag, IL 
Chatham hasfals 
1774, C3>atham ' 
iL 298,306 
1776, Oppon* Cbatham'a UIl, iL SIO 
177B. Sits tor Oopl^r'i triotan^ iL SIO 
Tebuck. Dr. Riauao, Biahop of Load 
(1710-1777) 
172. Against t 

Tat. r*s,I esBiL, 2 

Towkesbnl;, gold box. L 3U 
Tbhut, Franoh pDal at 

eipeditkHL L 341-3 
Tbomson, Juns (1T0CI~1748] 
CoDDeotioo withPktrlotai hii Ukrtoad 

Pitt and roiiersd and "'f ' i fi. L 61 
Writes 8m*w at UarUwauh. 0. SUt. 

THUOYDma ; PerieWi E|in»iB liwhhsl 
by Pitt for Smith. L 214 and »., iL 1(S 

Thueot, Fauaon {1727-1760] 

17fi9-fl0, RaU m Irahod, L 401-S. S. 
11^16, 43-4 

TioDndcniga (FortCarflkiti). L »e. H7 
17S7. Pitt's plans to attuk, L M6 
1763. Aberaromby'a da£eat at, L J7S-( 

1709. Captored byAmhHrt aad rulllri. 

1776, Captarmi by rebels, ii. 314 
TiTiJiT. WiLm (1700-1768). iL Ui» 
Tonnage and Poundan ii. 47 
Torgau 1760, IL SO, 66 
Tories, the 

In Anus's and Goon* Ti ttan, L WU, 
29-31 



162, 164, 169, 163, 200, 9 
rotfiS IWtH. Dau), T. PitL, U. I 
Toulon, pnparatioas ke., L 301, Ml, «» 
1744, IfaTal- '- ~ ■ '■- 
1768,0 
L3 
17SB, De laC3neM0apMfroB,fl. S-7 

Towoeater, titt quartond at ITIS, i. 41 

:ount(d. 1781) ' 



ToDtnaL oaptnnd 1746~, L 

Pitt □uartond at I71S, i. 4 
TownsHEHD. AoDKar, wita id 

On 8c 



Towj __ 

(1674-1788) 
Sons at Eton wiUi Pitt, L 31 
Driran torealgn by Walpola.! 4B.M 

T. «_^ QUEUE* (1~~- 



o. duELW I1735-17R) 
L ia6.2S>-«) 



1762, Seada Wilkn to Haw*, 0. la 

1763, UsM WUgs to nt pcns«. IL IH 
At Board oTTraA) EtrtiliMi «ik 

AnHcisB, iL 100 
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T, V 
PiQpoged for SMntu; of Btato by 

rirt, ii. Ifl2 
Dtfmct oflkt Mitaritf, U. 187 

not. For eipellizig Willm li- lU 

nith Pitt OD geoenl wmtrut^ iL IW 
I 65. Stuk in oppoBtioa ; Ftymaiter. u. 
187 
Suppprta Stomp Act, il. 1C8 
1TS6, ChuL of Eich. agftiut CItttluin'i 
WBh. juid in Cbinat. a aiB-« 
Admiration tor Cbitham.il. IST.SIS 
1T67. Tslin eommud, iL 220 •«. 
Oalndii.iL 230-8.293 
On America, hii UiM. U. £30-40. EfiO 
dutham vaialj trica to nrntm. ii, 

238-B 
Dwth. ii S40. 244. 849 
TomrsHiiiD, Hon. QiouiB (4tb TiBoont 
ud Harqnia Towuhind) (1724- 
18071 
1T6&-6, Belfs Fitt with HUli* BUL L 



1757, DciiiHiidi freedom (or HooH rf 



Comi 



1768. ¥ 



or QaebcG. L 



197-e 



D, V, W 
Utrecht, Trwty of (1713), ii. 104. ISO 
Goramor Pitt oppoHi. i 23 
Sir W. Pjnueot oppon*. iL 169 



1769. Plan for taking Quebec. iL 10, lis. 
Commuicla cm WoUe'i death; Ilia 
dispatch, ii. 12 

1708, Lonl Lieut, of Ireland. iL 21ln. 

1777, On UK of ladiaiu in war, ii. 34<l 
TourssHEND. Aldcmaa Jaun {d. 17S4) 

Friend of OuLthun and Shelbome. iL 1S9 
Treaaurer of Navy, aii DodiugtOD, Ltggc, 

Grenville. George 
Trenloa. 177fl, ii. 314 
Tbe\ ok. Ueuce (aliTa 1792). iL 1 
TBBvoB.Hon.RoBEKTtViicountHwnpden} 

(1700-1783). i. 138. 144, ISO 
Triennial parliameuta 

Demand (or. 1742 aod 1770. L 88, iL 207 
TeiEilt. i. 343 
Trinil; College, Oxford 

Pitt at. Alumni, L 36 
Tnnhndge Wells. Pitt'a riuta to, L I2S. 



t'a lugotlatiou 

Catherine wanta England to figbt. IL 226 
Turpin. £uai lurt Art di la juirrt 

Studied by Wolfe, L 42>. 

BeconimeodEj hj- Forbea to Pitt, L 376it. 
TwEEDDALB, Joun 4Cb UaTquia of 

(d. 1762), L 138 
IiuuuY. Javn. 2ad Eatlof (1690-1773) 
Friend of Pitt ; at Ualplaquet with 
Marlborough. L 43 

1767, Uoreraor of GUmltar; wkbm to 



\'jleDce. Ann Pitt LU at. L 206 and ■■ 
Vauban. Studied by Pitt and Wolfo, L 42 
VnmuDiL, L. Ph. Uainoiade (1724-1802) 

1755-60, OoTemor at Cuisda. L 398, 
iL 12 

1760, Sunenden Canada, ii 19. 20, 31. 
93 
Voden, Duchy of. L 344 
TKBOnfEa. CHaBLis Gnivm Comle de 
(1717-1787) 

1774. Pnoob (onign mkiiter. iL 9»7.313 
7miOB, Admiral BnwtBD (16S4-ITB7) 

1739, (kptuns Porto Bello. L 80 

1740-1, Cartagena eipadiUoa, L 80-1. 
164 
Tamilln, TnatiBi ol 

Fint, 1766, L 281 

SecfHid. 17fi7.L337 

Third. 1769, L 388 
Tice-Treanirer of Inland, IL ZIB 

1746. Post gJTen to Pitt. L 146 
Vienna, Treatj; of ( 1736), L 46, 71 
Vilaine Htbt. iL 14 
ViujEBS. Hon. EDwaBn (d. 1693), Pftt'i 

matomal gnindlatber, L SB 
ViLLiiB*, Hon. Habbiet, m FHt, Hoa. 

Harriet 
VtLmaa, Jaios FRtoiuld. Lwd (d. 
1732) 

; atDtraoht, L 39 

Agent of E. L Co. in Bengal, L 8-0 

I>amHed.L 11 

Uoole of nomaa Pitt'* wife. L 8 

AaKBiate of Thomaa Pitt. L S, B, 1 1 
Virginia. L 2G0, 262, 261, 2B6, 346. 361, 376 

Amiient and Bottelort govonHn. iL 246 
VmT, Coiule de (d. 1766] 

1761,_ Friend at Court, Degotiatea (or 



1763. E 

Viunpatam 

E. L factory Imp. Charki D, L S 

Under Thomaa Pitt, L IB 
VoLTAiEB. Fungois Aaoan da <lNt- 
1778) 

1769. on AuDDi Minbilii, iL 1 



1750. Againat iovi 
In Inland. iL 44 



Wasi. Fldd-MarahiJ Gionia (1S7S-17«) 

1744, Commander in Flandara, L 121 

1746. Agalnat Pretender. 1. 137, 13» 

WujKOt, eBlla Iroopa 177(1, iL 314 

Wauwibati. lAih Brtt (d. 17M) 

Iririi p«ukn i Irt&D^ iL 42. aa. Ill 

i I 
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WiLDir:iiAVit, Jum, l(t Eul (ISS5-1T4I} 
AmbAnAtlor at Puii ; givu iutrodiiotkoa 

to Pitt, 1733. L 43 
Bouy >n his my. iL BSs. 
WiLDEORirE. Jahu 2nd lUrl (ITlfi-lTU) 

1767, FbHj to form llinutry, i 322-3 
Wu.iK>, iJrigtMJier Sxhukl (1696-1759) 
AdriH I>itt on Amaiiu, L S2Bn., 305 
>nd n.. 370 
Will. Don Rtpcudo (16M-1TT8) 

1740. Sinniah imbsHiulDr ; Fjtt diDM 

witli It D&lchct. i. 302>i. 
17G1. Pluwd s[ Pitt ou Spain, L 17B 
1766, Prima Minister of .Spun ; friondly 
witb Pitt and EngluiU. i. 302. 390, 
iL lOS 
17fll. NrgotiatioDi with Briitol, iL lOB 
Walleb, liDHU^n 

1742, Nominal head of Young Palriata, 
L B7. 103 

1743, Uora to luppoint Walpob 
oommitlpr. L 9S 

Hm no dealinna with CutsRt, L 110 
Uovw to dismiss Hanonriaiu, i 113 
In uiti-mlniiiterial cabinet, L HE 

1744, PropMee Inquiry into nan, L US 
IT44-e. CoHcitr, L 129 

Walpoli, UoHicE (4tb Earl ol Ocfnd) 
(1717-1797) 
On Eton, i. 33 
1742, Defends Sir RobiTt, L 91 

On Udy S. Fcroior, L 111 
1740, Praucs Pitt, i. 133 
nS3. Sdw« nt goul, i 124. 2J0. 318 
On Eliulieth i'itt, Lady A. HBmilton, 
L20a.233 
1764. On PiU'i maniaf^ L 347 
1707. On B;ng affair, L 309 
On Rochefort, L 342. iL 10 
On Tlctorin. i. 377. iL 1. 4, IS 
1762, Keen Barrr's alta.ik, iL 13! 
1706. Asknl by Chatbam about AaniM, 
iL2l9 



Comi 



n Pitt ■ 



rc|>ortI of apeechss, L 27Dil 
u. -mirt.. 336. 34Rii. 
WaLFOM. HoHATin (Ut Lord Walpole ol 
Wolterloni(1878-l7S7) 
1739, Proposes addleM lor convention, 

urn Sir Robert's foreign 



L78 



Ooofldant of Nimutb ; attwkad tf 
Pitt, L I&S, 27* 
Walpole, Sfr Robbbt (SuI «i Oibfdl 
(1678-1740) 
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